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A PHOENICIAN GLASS BOWL 
FROM NIMRUD 


Gusta LEHRER 


hree fragments of a unique glass 

bowl found at Nimrud by M.E.L. 

Mallowan have been published in 
his account of the excavation.’ Because of 
their advanced state of decay, the fragments 
were reproduced only in drawings (Figs. 1, 
2, 3) made by Mr. E. von Gericke after deci- 
phering the patterns. The three fragments of 
greenish glass were uncovered in Fort Shal- 
maneser in the fill of storeroom SW 37. The 
room contained other glass fragments as 
well as a large number of ivories and small 
finds which, according to the excavators, 
seem to have been discarded there by some 
looters.” 

Axel von Saldern does not mention these 
fragments in his chapter on the glass finds in 
the same volume. He published them later 
in a special volume dedicated to Mesopota- 


1. M.E.L. Mallowan, Nimrud and Its Remains, I, 
London: Collins, 1966, p. 416, Fig. 345, inventory num- 
bers ND 10250 a,b,c. In the same Fort were found four 
glass plaques also painted with Phoenician motifs 
which are not discussed here, but are equally relevant 
to the problem of Phoenician glass. 

2. Ibid., p. 416. 


mian glass. There he gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the fragments and rightly points out 
that they are “artistically the most important 
glass objects from Nimrud.” Most of the 
glass found at Nimrud is represented by a 
rather deep, nearly hemispherical bowl 
always decorated on the outside. The cut 
decoration is purely geometrical: squares, 
lozenges, grooves, sometimes with addi- 
tional colored glass inlays. 

The three fragments discussed here be- 
long (according to Mallowan’s description) 
to a shallow bowl. What makes it unique is 
its figured decoration arranged in concen- 
tric zones. The pattern on the bowl, accord- 
ing to von Saldern, was cut, engraved, and 
polished.4 

Fragment No. 1, 3.25 cm x 4.7 cm (Fig. 1) 
is part of a frieze depicting a falcon-headed 
sphinx with the double crown of Egypt and 
the “apron,” striding to the left; a rider with 


3. A. Leo Oppenheim, R. Brill, D. Barag and A. von 
Saldern, Glass and Glassmaking in Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, Corning, New York, 1970, Figs. 30, 31, 32, pp. 
222-223. 

4. Ibid., p. 211. 
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Fic. 1-Fic. 3. The three fragments of the glass 
bowl. 






































a pointed cap and a whip in his uplifted 
hand gallops in the opposite direction. 
Above and below the frieze is a zone of tri- 
glyphs alternating with plain metopes. 

Fragment No. 2, 3 cm x 1.6 cm (Fig. 2) 
perhaps belonging to the same frieze, has a 
kneeling youth with both arms uplifted in 
an imploring or attitude of worship in front 
of a palmette-like tree. The upper part is 
broken. Below the frieze is the same row of 
triglyphs and metopes as in Fragment 1 
with an empty zone below that. 

Fragment No. 3, 2.3 cm x 2.1 cm (Fig. 3) 
has a rosette surrounded by an empty zone 
and a second one with triglyphs and me- 
topes. It is most probably part of the bottom 
of the vessel. 

According to Mallowan’s estimate, the di- 
ameter of the bowl was ca. 10.4 cm. Owing 
to decay the present thickness is no more 
than 1 mm. The decoration of this bowl, its 
motifs and arrangement, bring this vessel 
very close to the known group of decorated 
metal bowls found at Nimrud, Cyprus, and 
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Fic. 7. Metal bowl from Nimrud. 

















Fic. 8. Pyxis from Hazor. 


Italy. These bowls, which have been the ob- 
ject of some sporadic studies, are generally 
considered to be products of Phoenician 
craftsmanship or related thereto, dated to 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.5 
Characteristic of these metal bowls (with 
few exceptions) is the arrangement of the 
decoration in concentric zones around a cen- 
ter which is in many cases a rosette. On 
these metal bowls, some of the concentric 
zones include friezes (one or more) of 
figures forming either separate groups with 
no connection between them, or they are 
arranged in some continuous epic or mytho- 
logical illustration. Other zones are plain or 
have a pattern which is repeated. The style 
of the decoration, though far from being ho- 
mogeneous, presents a mixture of Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Aegean, and Hittite ele- 
ments, generally considered to be character- 
istic of Phoenician art. All the figures ap- 
pearing on the three glass fragments have 
close parallels not only on the metal bowls 


5. Some of these bowls were first published by A.H. 
Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, Series I1, London 
1853. Other publications which mention one or more of 
these metal bowls: C. Clermont-Ganneau, L’imagerie 
phénicienne, Paris 1880; Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea and Assyria, II, 
London 1884, and History of Art in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, I1, London 1885; F. Poulsen, Der Orient und 
die Friihgriechische Kunst, Leipzig 1912. More recent 
publications: E. Gjerstad, “Decorated Metal Bowls 
from Cyprus,” Opuscula Archaeologica, IV, 1964, Rich- 
ard D. Barnett, “Layard’s Nimrud Bronzes and Their 
Inscriptions,” Eretz-Israel: Sepher Sukenik, 1967, and 
by the same author, Ezekiel and Tyre, Eretz-Israel: Se- 
pher Albright, 1969. 


mentioned above, but also on ivories and 
glyptics of Phoenician origin. 

The falcon-headed sphinx (or griffin) with 
the double crown of Egypt and “apron’”’ is 
one of the many pseudo-Egyptian motifs in 
Phoenician art. It has a close parallel on a 
bronze bow] from Nimrud (Fig. 4)§ and ona 
stamp seal from Megiddo (Fig. 5).7 On some 
ivory plaques from Nimrud this griffin bears 
the sun disc instead of the double crown.® 

The rider on horseback appears on some 
metal bowls found in Italy and on two bowls 
from Cyprus with strong Phoenician charac- 
teristics from the so-called Cypro-Phoeni- 
cian group (Fig. 6).° The pointed cap with a 
frontal horn, perhaps a stylization of the 
Egyptian double crown, is worn by two 
male figures on a bronze bow] from Nimrud 
(Fig. 7), considered by Richard Barnett a 
typical Phoenician product, and on an ivory 
plaque from the same site.!° 

The scene with the kneeling youth cannot 
be restored with certainty because the 
upper part and the back are missing. The 
kneeling youth is usually represented 
under the paw of a sphinx, falcon or human- 
headed. As such he appears on the bronze 
bowl from Nimrud mentioned above (Fig. 
4). On another bowl from Nimrud,!! the 
youth with uplifted hands kneels at the feet 
of the victorious Pharaoh (Fig. 7). The most 


6. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldea II, 
Fig. 209. 

7. Gottlieb Schumacher, Tel el Mutesellim I, Leip- 
zig, 1908, p. 99, Fig. 148. 

8. Mallowan, op. cit., II, Fig. 516. 

9. Gjerstad, op. cit., pl. VI, IX. 

10. Richard D. Barnett, “Nimrud Ivories and the Art 
of the Phoenicians” (IRAQ II, part 2, 1935, p. 201 ff., 
Figs. 6 and 7). Mallowan, op. cit., Fig. 481. 

I did not attempt here any mythological iden- 
tification of the figures. But I am grateful to Dr. Richard 
Barnett who drew my attention to the riding figure, as a 
representation of the riding Astarte (cf. J. Leclant, “As- 
tarté a cheval d’aprés les representations égyptiennes,” 
in Syria XXXVI, 1960, pl. II A,B and Fig. 10). 

11. Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., Fig. 216. 
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likely restoration of this scene is suggested 
by the ivory pyxis from Hazor.!? On this 
pyxis (Fig. 8), dated to the eighth century 
B.C., a kneeling youth with uplifted arms is 
placed in front of a tree of life, exactly as on 
the glass fragment. On the other side of the 
tree is a winged lion-bodied figure, restored 
by the author as a cherub (the head is miss- 
ing). The scene on the glass fragment can be 
tentatively restored as a heraldic scene with 
a mythological figure confronting the youth. 

The palmette tree is broken above. Orig- 
inally it was higher, probably with another 
palmette. It is a typical Phoenician styliza- 
tion as it appears on some Cypro-Phoeni- 
cian bowls (Fig. 6),!* Phoenician jewelry,'* 
and carved stone stelae.'5 

The rosette, a motif common not only to 
Phoenician art, was widely used by the 
Phoenicians and is often found on metal 
bowls from Nimrud and Cyprus." 

The division of a zone in metopes is 
found frequently on a number of metal 
bowls from Nimrud where each metope con- 
tains an image. The space between the me- 
topes—occupied by triglyphs on the glass 
bowl—is left empty on the metal bowls. But 
the same division, of metopes and triglyphs, 
occurs on a small ivory bowl!7 and on the 
diadem worn by some Phoenician or Syrian 
female ivory figurines (Fig. 9) also from 
Nimrud.'8 


12. Yigael Yadin and others, Hazor I, Jerusalem 
1958, p. 41 pl. CLV, from area B stratum V, locus 3054a. 
The destruction of stratum V is attributed to Tiglat- 
Pileser III, in 732 B.C. 

13. Gjerstad, op. cit., pls. VI, VII, IX. 

14. Donald B. Harden, The Phoenicians, London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1963, pls. 91, 104. 

15. Idem, op. cit., p. 192, Fig. 57. 

16. In particular, Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., Fig. 
217. 

17. Barnett, A Catalogue of the Nimrud Ivories in 
the British Museum, London 1957, pl. LI,s 93. 

18. Ibid., pls. LXXI s 181; LXXII s 195; s 198; 
LXXIII s 197, 203, 206. It appeared on the earlier, Ca- 


naanite Megiddo ivory (J.B. Pritchard, ANEP 1956, p. 
111, Fig. 332) 
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7 
Fic. 9. Head of an ivory figurine from Nimrud. 


Axel von Saldern noted that these glass 
fragments show affinities with Syrian art 
and suggested that the bowl “may have 
been made by Syrians working in Assyria or 
by Assyrian craftsmen copying a western 
style; it is less likely that the bowl was 
imported from Syria.”!® After looking at a 
map of the disiribution of molded and cut 
glass bowls of the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.C., it appears that except for a few 
single pieces scattered outside Mesopo- 
tamia, they were found in great numbers 
almost exclusively in Nimrud. 

This unique concentration in Nimrud in- 
dicates that a special workshop was working 
for the palace; the workers could have been 
Syrians or Phoenicians taken prisoner in 
military campaigns, as suggested by von Sal- 
dern. There is also the possibility that at 
least some of the vessels were part of the 
booty which the Assyrian king carefully 
brought home. The fact that this unique 
figured bowl, together with more glass and 
metal bowls, was found in the Fort makes 
the second possibility more likely. 

The monochrome glass vessels from the 
eighth and seventh century, the largest num- 
ber found at Nimrud and a few in Cyrpus, 
Italy, and Spain, are considered by some 


19. Oppenheim, Brill, Barag, and von Salderm, pp. 
222-223. 








Fic. 10. Rock crystal alabastron, 750-700 B.C. 
The Louvre, Paris. 


scholars to be of Phoenician origin.2° The 
hemispherical bowls from Nimrud do not 
give much information about their origin by 
themselves. Until now, the only real sup- 
port for a Phoenician attribution is given by 
the shape of two vessels: 1. the jug from 
Aliseda (Spain) which is almost identical to 
some pottery and bronze jugs of undoubted 
Phoenician origin,?! of the seventh century 
and, 2. the amphoriskos from Bologna, 
which shows the same body features as the 
Aliseda jug (though the mouth has an un- 
usual shape, related to the Greek lekythos), 
found with late sixth century pottery but pos- 
sibly of earlier manufacture.22 

The Sargon alabastron, in spite of its 
cuneiform inscription, is not without a Phoe- 
nician link. Its shape is not Assyrian but 
Egyptian, and, outside Egypt, stone vessels 
of a similar shape and various sizes were 
found in Phoenician contexts. A vessel al- 
most identical to the Sargon vessel in shape 
and size but made of rock crystal is in- 


20. Donald B. Harden, “Ancient Glass I, Pre- 
Roman,” The Archaeological Journal, CXXV, 1969, 
London, p. 56; Idem, ““The Phoenicians,” pp. 154-155. 
William Culican, “An Essay on a Phoenician Earring,” 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1958. 

21. Harden, “The Phoenicians,” pl. 52 and 53. Ruth 
Amiran and others, Ancient Pottery of the Holy Land, 
Jerusalem 1969, p. 272, photo 284; pl. 92; 5, 7; photo 
283. 


22. Harden, “Ancient Glass I, Pre-Roman,” p. 56. 


scribed with the cartouche of Roud Imen, a 
Pharaoh of the twenty-third dynasty; it is 
exhibited in the Louvre (Fig. 10).78 

Big alabaster jars of the same shape were 
found in the palace at Assur and Nimrud.™ 
Similar jars were used as cinerary urns by 
the Phoenicians at Almunecar in Spain.25 In 
Preusser’s view the royal alabastra were not 
Assyrian products but Egyptian vessels 
bought or sent as gifts to Sidon and Tyre and 
taken from there as booty by the Assyrian 
kings. Culican, who published the Almu- 
hecar urns and compares them with the 
Assyrian jars, believes that “some if not 
all these alabastra from the palace (in Assur) 
are part of the booty of Esarhaddon’s cam- 
paign against Abdimilkuti . . . in 677 B.C.” 
because on the shoulder of two of these jars 
is a cuneiform inscription: “Palace of Esar- 
haddon the great king . . . of Sumer and 
Akkad, vessel of oil large and full, which 
came with the rich goods of every kind from 
the treasure of the prince Abdimilkuti, king 
of Sidon which my strong arm captured.” 
On other jars from Assur there are shorter 
inscriptions similar to that on the Sargon 
glass alabastron, indicating only the Assyr- 
ian owner without their provenance. 

The inscription on the Sargon vase “Pal- 
ace of Sargon king of Assyria” (though ear- 
lier than the inscription on the alabaster 
jars) may also indicate a secondary owner- 
ship. But if the Sargon alabastron’s testi- 
mony is arguable, the three bowl fragments 
with the figured decoration clearly show 
Phoenician manufacture. 


23. Inv. no. 23385. Similar types: W.M. Flinders Pe- 
trie, Stone and Metal Vessels, London, 1937, PI. 
XXXVII, 948, 949 from the 22nd-23rd dynasties on- 
wards. 

24. C. Preusser, Die Paldste in Assur, Berlin 1955, 
p. 21, pl. 19 b.c. 

25. Culican, “Almunecar, Assur and Phoenician 
Penetration of the Western Mediterranean,” Levant, 
II, 1970, p. 31, pl. XXVI A and B. Note the similarity of 
rim, shape of body, and inscription with the Sargon 
vase. 
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A VAS DIATRETUM FROM THRACE 


ALEKSANDRA DIMITROVA 


in the courtyard of the Agricultural Pro- 

duction Community in the southeastern 
part of the city of Jambol in southeast Bul- 
garia, workmen uncovered and almost en- 
tirely cleared two tombs of Late Roman 
times.? 

Grave No. 1, made of terracotta tiles, was 
discovered at a depth of 1.40 to 1.60 m 
below the surface. Its north side was dam- 
aged by the workmen. The tomb was con- 
structed of square tiles (dimensions: 31 x 31 
x 4 cm) with white mortar between. The 
floor was covered with tiles of various sizes, 
most of them 46 x 46 x 4 cm. The cover tiles 
were broken and had fallen into the grave. 
The interior dimensions of the grave were 
length, 2.00 m; width, 1.00 m; depth, 0.70 m. 

The burial must have been accompanied 
by a funerary ceremony. The head of the 
skeleton lay at the west. The body was sur- 
rounded by a number of burial offerings. 
Among them was a hemispherical bow] (di- 
ameter: rim 24 cm; base 14.5 cm) of trans- 
lucent olive-green glass. The surface is 


T 1965, during excavations for drainage 


1. Alexandra Dimitrova and Z. Popov, “Dve pog- 
renbenija ot vtorata polovina na IV.v. ot Jambol,” JAI, 
35 (in press). 
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decorated with large blue blobs alternating 
with smaller biobs arranged in a pattern re- 
sembling a bunch of grapes. In the bands 
around the lower part of the bowl, the posi- 
tions of these blobs are transposed. There 
was also a glass vase with a bell-shaped 
body and an enveloping network in a very 
fragmentary state (vas diatretum, or cage 
cup), an undecorated olive-green glass bowl, 
a glass unguentarium, the bottom of a glass 
vessel, many fragments of badly crushed 
vessels or cups, the original form of which is 
hard to determine, a silver buckle with 
fifteen chain links from a belt decoration, 
and a fragment of the rim and neck of a 
small bronze vessel. 

Grave No. 2. Two or three meters west of 
the first grave, about three meters below the 
surface, the workmen came upon a second 
tomb which they themselves uncovered and 
from which they removed the fragmentary 
finds. In this case, too, burial had taken 
place in a tiled grave. The length of the 
grave was about 2 m and the width ranged 
from 0.70 to 0.80 m. The bones were scat- 
tered during the digging. The nails found 
around the skeleton justify the assumption 
that the body had been buried in a wooden 





Fic. 3. Fragments of the inscription. 


coffin. The grave yielded a cross-shaped, 
gold fibula; a gold ring with a gem;? a hemi- 
spherical glass bowl decorated with blue 
and brown blobs, forming three clusters of 
six blobs each; part of a flask with a broad, 
grooved handle; a flask with a cylindrical 
body; the rim and neck of a flask with two 


2. Alexandra Dimitrova, “Zlaten prasten s mazki por- 
tret ot IV.v.na n.e. ot Jambol,” JAI, 33, 1972, pp. 
239-243, Figs. 1 and 2. 


broad, ribbed handles; the rim and neck of a 
flask with equally wide, but smooth han- 
dles; a glass flask with a very long neck and 
a slightly spreading and rounded lower 
part; a fragment of the bottom of a stamnos; 
and a silver-plated buckle belonging to the 
trimmings of a belt with engraved decora- 
tion. 

The two Jambol graves are of great inter- 
est, especially in view of the two glass 
bowls with blobs and of the vas diatretum, 
or cage cup, the first of its kind found in 
Bulgaria. Most of the glass fragments of this 
cage cup have been preserved. Like most 
cups of this kind, the diatretum has a bell- 
shaped body of yellow-green glass; the 
walls are 1.5 mm thick (Fig. 1) and the net- 
work with which it is covered is made of 
connected rings. The diameter of the mouth 
is 11 cm, and the height is 12.2 cm. The 
network design is arranged in four rows. Di- 
rectly below the slightly splayed rim is a 
projecting line which separates the collar 
from the area with the inscription. The in- 
scription is in Latin. The letters are 2 cm 
high and are about 1 cm apart from each 
other (Fig. 2). At their upper and lower ends 
they are joined to the cup by small posts. 
The color of the letters is cobalt blue. Only 
the letters B, A, E, and I are entirely pre- 
served, and none of the fragments with let- 
ters join. Other fragments allow the letters 
B, L, N, and V to be recognized with proba- 
bility (Fig. 3). The inscriptions of almost all 
cage cups have more or less the same text, 
with minor differences.? Considering the di- 
ameter of the cup, the letters preserved, and 
the intervals between the letters, the in- 
scription on the Jambol diatretum may be 
read thus: BIBE MVLTIS ANNIS (?). 


3. Wilhelm Reusch, “Zwei Diatretglaser. Frag- 
mente aus Konz und Trier,” Trierer Zeitschrift, 1962, 
32, Note 23; Gladys Weinberg, “Vasa diatreta in 
Greece” Journal of Glass Studies, V1, 1964, p. 53, Figs. 
13 and 14. 
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Fic. 5. Detail of network ornament. 


The network itself (Fig. 4), which sur- 
rounds the entire vessel, begins 1 cm below 
the inscription band. The first row of open- 
work rings is bounded by a yellow-brown 
band; the lower half shades into brownish 
violet. The half-arches of the rings of the 
next row of the network are blue and ar- 
ranged close together. Like the letters of the 
inscription, they are joined to the cup by 
posts between which small spaces are 
formed. Each of these has a corresponding 
ornament in the form of the letter X (Fig. 5). 
The patterns formed by the connecting cir- 
cles have the shape of rhombi. The distance 
from the network to the bell-shaped cup in 
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the upper rows is 5 mm and near the bottom 
4 mm. The sizes of the individual rings 
range from 2.2 to 2.5 cm. 

The diatretum from Jambol stimulates in- 
teresting observations. Tiny bubbles can be 
detected in the glass of the cup. Traces of 
cutting can be seen at the surface. The net- 
work posts are the same color as the cup. In 
the transition area from one color to another, 
such as from cherry-red to blue and from 
blue to green, the half-arches become pro- 
gressively lighter and almost colorless. Also 
colorless is the ring which forms the bottom 
of the cup. We hypothesize that the bell- 
shaped cup was successively immersed in 
different colored melts. 

The figures formed at the bottom where 
the individual rings join each other have a 
triangular and not a rhombic shape. In at- 
tempting to establish the position of the Jam- 
bol diatretum among other cage cups, we 
may use the classification proposed by Dop- 
pelfeld. This group of glass vessels was 
newly reviewed on the occasion of the well- 
known find from Cologne-Braunsfeld, four 
kilometers from the fortification walls of the 
city. Among the rich collection of objects in 
the tomb was also a cage cup.‘ This vessel is 
among the most beautiful of its type. It has 
an inscription, a relief ring formed by a com- 
pact, ovoid ornament, and a network struc- 
ture with which the lower part of the cup is 
encased. 

On the basis of shape and decoration, 
Doppelfeld divides the known diatreta into 
two large groups. Group A includes the ves- 
sels with plastic decoration. Group B in- 
cludes the vessels with a network decora- 
tion. Based upon the features of the new 
Cologne cup, Group B is subsdivided as fol- 


4. Otto Doppelfeld, “Das Kélner Diatretglas und 
die anderen Netzdiatreta,” published in Gymnasium, 
68, part 5, 1961, was not accessible to me. O. Doppel- 
feld, “Das neue K6lner Diatret-Glas,” Germania, No. 
38, %, 1960, p. 407. 





lows: vases with an inscription, the so- 
called large Cologne type-cups; vases with 
inscription and network structure without 
collar formed by an ovoid ornament, the so- 
called small Cologne type-cups. The Jam- 
bol diatretum, with all its individual ele- 
ments of decoration, belongs to the latter 
group. 

Our diatretum is similar to the cups from 
Trivultzio, 5 Daruvar,® Cologne,’ Brigetio® 
and Strasbourg.® The Strasbourg vessel has 
a slightly longer body and a purple color. Its 
network ornamentation, like that of the Jam- 
bol cup, starts immediately below the zone 
of the inscription. The cup from Niederem- 
mel!® has a very similar network but lacks 
an inscription. The diatretum from Daru- 
var, Slovenia, has the same mouth diameter. 
The network is of colorless glass and ar- 
ranged in three rows. Upon consideration of 
shape, dimensions, and colors, the closest 
parallel to the Jambol cup is the new Co- 
logne diatretum. The two vessels have the 
same rim dimensions and the same number 
of rows of meshes. The ring dimensions are 
identical. The lower part of the network is 
emerald green, passing into yellowish 
brown in the half-arches of the last row. The 
difference between the diatretum from Co- 
logne and that from Jambol lies in the collar 
of the former created by the ovoid ornament 
separating the inscription zone from the 


5. Anton Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume, I, Leipzig: 
K.W. Hiersemann, 1908, Fig. 224. 

6. Kisa, ibid., II, Fig. 223. 

7. Doppelfeld, ibid., pp. 403, 406; Peter La Baume, 
Romisches Kunstgewerbe Zwischer Christi Geburt 
und 400, Braunschweig: Klinkhardt and Biermann, 
1964, pp. 113-116. 

8. Ludwig Nagy, “Vasum diatretum trom Brigetio,” 
Archaeologiai Ertesité, 44, 1930, pp. 284-286; E.B. 
Thomas, “Archaeological Finds in Hungary,” Buda- 
pest, 1956, p. 254. 

9. Kisa, op. cit., Fig. 225. 

10. Hans Eiden, “Diatretglas aus einer spatro- 
mischen Begrabnisstatte in Niederemmel an der 
Mosel,” Trierer Zeitschrift, 19, 1950, pp. 26-40. 


openwork cage structure, and in the purple 
color of the letters. Despite the variation, 
the Jambol diatretum relates most closely to 
this new Cologne type. 

In answer to the question of the dis- 
tribution of these extremely expensive glass 
vessels, Doppelfeld outlines a geographic 
area which includes the northeastern part of 
the Western Roman Empire, the provinces 
of the central Danube, and those on the 
Rhine up to the Thames and Northern Italy. 
He relates the appearance of these luxury 
vessels to what he calls the historical des- 
tiny of the regions mentioned. Regarding 
the distribution of the cups he concludes 
that the vessel from Szekzard “was not 
found by mere chance so very near the 
boundary of the East." 

After the discovery of the Corinthian 
diatretum and now that of Jambol, the east- 
ernmost boundary of the area yielding ves- 
sels with a cage structure has moved much 
farther toward the south and the east, to the 
territory of the Balkan peninsula. 

The two Jambol tombs with their rich and 
extremely interesting contents cast a new 
light on the cultural history of Thrace in late 
antiquity. The objects found in the graves 
are highly typical and can be dated with cer- 
tainty to the first half of the fourth century. 
It is to be regretted that the cage cup is ina 
fragmentary state. As a luxury object, this 
type of glass vessel, which must have been 
extraordinarily costly to produce, can only 
have belonged to the wealthiest members of 
the late Roman society or the military aris- 
tocracy. After the Corinthian cage cup, of 
which only a few fragments are preserved, 
the Jambol diatretum is the second known 
object with a network decoration from the 
Balkan area. Its type, its form, and its decora- 
tion place it firmly within the Cologne 
group. 


11. Doppelfeld, ibid., p. 417. 





A NOTE ON GLASS MEDALLIONS 
IN OXFORD 


MICHAEL VICKERS 


lass paste medallions have been ex- 
tensively discussed of late by Hans 
Wentzel. In two very useful articles 
he has listed all those known to him. There 
are 171 examples in all, belonging to almost 
sixty different types. Nearly all portray reli- 
gious subjects: scenes from the lives of 
Christ and the Virgin, saints, apostles, and 
evangelists. Many bear inscriptions in ei- 
ther Latin or Greek, and the provenances of 
a considerable number are known. They in- 
clude Venice, Constantinople, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Russia.! Wentzel did not, 
however, know of the five cameos in the 
Ashmolean Museum, which are here pub- 
lished for the first time. They are of special 
interest since the provenances of four are 
known, and since they include an example 
of a hitherto unknown type, St. Michael. 


1. Hans Wentzel, “Das Medaillon mit dem H1. Theo- 
dor und die venezianischen Glaspasten im by- 
zantinischen Stil,” Festschrift fiir Erich Meyer, Ham- 
burg, 1957, pp. 50-67 (cited below as Wentzel [1957]); 
id., “Zu dem Enkolpion mit dem H1. Demetrios in 
Hamburg,” Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsamm- 
lungen, VIII, 1963, pp. 11-24 (cited below as Wentzel 
[1963}). 
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2. St. Michael Medallion 


CATALOGUE 
All medallions are in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 
1. Nativity Medallion, 1892.907 Fig. 1 
Presented in 1892 by G. J. Chester. 
From Alexandria. Oval, H. 0.047 cm; W. 
0.043 cm. Red glass paste with some 
black striations. 
A Nativity scene with Mary reclining 
left, on a four-legged couch. She touches 
the crib with her left hand. Joseph stands 
right, holding a staff in his right hand. 
Their nimbi consist of continuous lines. 
At the level of their heads lies the Christ- 
child on a crib supported by two arches. 
Behind him are the heads of the ox and 
ass seen as through windows. Inscrip- 
tion: HTE MC IC 
Fig. 2 

Bodleian loan 1932, Warren donation 
1888. No provenance. Rectangular, H. 
0.022 cm; W. 0.019 cm. Very dark red 
glass paste. 

St. Michael standing, draped, in the 
attitude of an Orans with arms out- 
stretched. His nimbus consists of a series 





of dots. At his feet lies the dragon which 
looks up at him. Inscription: Two illeg- 
ible letters -S*M FR CA 
. St. James Medallion, 1885.119. Fig. 3 
Presented by G. J. Chester. From 
Egypt. Oval, H. 0.0305 cm; W. 0.026 cm. 
Deep red glass paste with pink striations. 
St. James seen en face, draped to the 
feet. Dotted nimbus. On either side 
kneeling pilgrims wearing broad hats 
and holding staffs. 


Inscription: S IAC OB 

. St. Demetrius Medallion, 1941.81. Fig. 4 
Presented by Mrs. W. Twining. From 

Jerusalem. Oval, H. 0.0315 cm; W. 0.028 

cm. Dark red glass paste with black stria- 


tions. 

St. Demetrius, armed with a spear and 
a shield seen en face. He wears a cloak 
and a coat of mail. Dotted nimbus. The 
device on the shield is in the form of an 
equal-armed cross. 


Inscription: @A [or A?] H MH TPI OC 


5. St. Christopher Medallion, 1890.653. 


Fig. 5 
Presented by G. J. Chester. From 
Athens. Ovai, H. 0.0315 cm; W. 0.026 cm. 
Red-brown glass paste. 
A small piece is broken off at bottom 
left. 
St. Christopher seen en face, with the 
Christ-child seated on his right shoulder. 


He carries a staff in his left hand and 
wears a belt, the end of which hangs 
down in front. The pattern of the lining 
of his cloak is indicated. Wavelets lap 
around his ankles. Christ’s nimbus con- 
sists of a continuous line; St. Chris- 
topher’s begins with dots but they 
quickly become continuous. 


Inscription: *S- CRIS TOF ORI 

The Nativity scene (Fig. 1) belongs to 
Wentzel’s Type 8? of which there was but a 
single example known to him, located in the 
Vatican.? He apparently misread the inscrip- 
tionas IHC and MIH (?); HTEN HCIC is, 
however, certain. St. James and the pilgrims 
(Fig. 3) belong to his Type 364 of which there 
are eight other examples known: Berlin,® 
London (2),® the Vatican,’ Athens, Philadel- 


2. Wentzel (1957), p. 64. 

3. Id. ““Mittelalterliche Gemmen in den Sammlun- 
gen Italiens,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen In- 
stituts in Florenz, VIII, 1956, pp. 270-1, Pl. A, No. 8 
(cited below as Wentzel [1956] ); R. Righetti, “Opere di 
glittica,” Guida VII del Museo Sacro, Vatican City, 
1955, Pl. 13, No. 4. 

4. Wentzel (1957), p. 66; id. (1963), p. 18. 

5. Wolfgang F. Volbach, “Mittelalterliche Bild- 
werke aus Italien und Byzanz,” Bildwerke des Kaiser- 
Freidrich-Museums, Berlin, 1930, Pl. 4, No. 2425. 

6. Ormonde M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Chris- 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, London, 1901, 
p. 136. 

7. Wentzel (1956). Righetti, op. cit., Pl. 13, No. 3. A. 
Munoz, L’art byzantin a l’exposition de Grottaferrata, 
Rome, 1906, p. 123, Fig. 86. 
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phia, Washington, Paris, and Novgorod. St. 
Demetrius (Fig. 4) is the most frequently 
recurring figure of all; he belongs to Went- 
zel’s Type 37.8 Fifteen examples are cited: 
Berlin,? Bologna,!® Parma,!! London (3),!? 
Mount Athos, Nicosia, Kikko Monastery in 
Cyprus, Washington,'!* Toronto, and Ham- 
burg,!4 two formerly in Paris, and Athens.'® 
St. Christopher (Fig. 5) is another fairly com- 
mon type, Wentzel’s type 46.17 

He gives six examples: three in London,'® 
Philadelphia, New York, and three formerly 
in Athens,!® Strasbourg,?° and Paris.?! 

St. Michael, on the other hand, appears 
for the first time on the medallion in Oxford 
(Fig.2). His absence from the series had 
been mentioned,?? but his appearance in 
this form is quite unexpected; he is repre- 
sented here as an Orans, rather than plung- 
ing his lance into the dragon. In Christian 
art, the pose of the Orans seems to have 
been reserved for various Old Testament 
personalities such as Noah, Susanna, the 


8. Wentzel (1957), p. 66; id. (1963). 

9. Volbach, op. cit., Pl. 4, No. 6646. 

10. Wentzel (1956), p. 255, Pl. A, No. 11; Wentzel 
(1957), p. 57, Fig. 10. 

11. Wentzel (1956). 

12. Dalton, op. cit., p. 137. 

13. Campbell Bonner, “An Ikon of St. Demetrios,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, XLVII, 1943, p. 63, 
Fig. 11; Marvin C. Ross, Catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Early Medieval Antiquities in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, 1, Washington, D.C., 1962, pp. 87-89. 

14. Wentzel (1963), p. 12, Fig. 1; p. 13, Fig. 3. 

15. W. de Griineisen, Art chrétien primitif, cata- 
logue raisonée, Paris, 1930, Pl. 29, No. 449. 

16. Vente Hétel Druout, 17-19 Juin 1912, “‘Collec- 
tions J.P. Lambros et G. Dattari, Antiquitiés grecques 
et romains,” p. 23, Pl. 22, No. 148. 

17. Wentzel (1957), p. 67. 


18. Dalton, op. cit., 136; Wentzel (1957), p. 58, Fig. 13. 


19. See footnote 16, above. 


20. Robert Forrer, Die friihchristlichen Altertiimer 
aus dem Griberfeld von Achmin-Panopolis, Stras- 
bourg, 1893, Pl. 13, No. 11. 

21. Wilhelm Froehner, La verrerie antique; descrip- 
tion de la Collection Charvet, Le Pecq, 1879, p. 104, 
No. 4, Pl. 11, No. 77. 


22. Wentzel (1957), p. 57. 
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Three Children in the Fiery Furnace, the 
Virgin, and for Martyrs such as Sts. Agnes, 
Cecilia, and Laurence at Rome, St. Jan- 
uarius at Naples, or St. Menas in Egypt;?° it 
is most unusual for St. Michael to be repre- 
sented in this manner.* A parallel for this 
iconographical solecism can be found on a 
glass paste cameo in the same series in 
Philadelphia,2> where St. Mark is unchar- 
acteristically represented as an Orans.?¢ 
St. Michael’s dragon recurs on another me- 
dallion type, that of a rider spearing a dra- 
gon beneath his mount’s hooves. The saint 
can be identified as St. Theodore by means 
ofa Greek inscription.?7 The St. Michael me- 
dallion is unusual in yet another way. It is 
rectangular. Only three other medallions of 
this shape are known: one in Dumbarton 


23. Wilhelm Neuss, “Die Oranten in den altchristli- 
chen Kunst,” Festschrift Paul Clemen, Bonn, 1926, 
pp. 130-149. 

24. Neuss does not mention an orant St. Michael, 
nor do either K. Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christlichen 
Kunst I, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1928, pp. 247-50, or 
M.G. Mara, Bibliotheca Sanctorum IX, Rome, 1967, 
pp. 410-46, s.v. “Michele, arcangelo, santo.” 

25. Wentzel (1957), p. 58, Fig. 12 (Type 54). 

26. An orant St. Mark is not mentioned in either K. 
Kiinstle, Ikonographie der Heiligen, Freiburg im, 
Breisgau, 1926, pp. 434-5, or A. Niero, Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum VIII, Rome, 1967, pp. 734-8, s.v. “Marco, 
evangelista.” 

27. Wentzel (1957), p. 51, Figs. 1-3; p. 53, Fig. 4 (Type 
39). 





Oaks of St. Theophano (with a Greek in- 
scription)”® and two in the British Museum 
of St. John the Baptist (with Latin inscrip- 
tion).2® These facts, that the same dragon ap- 
pears on both the Greek and Latin medal- 
lions, and the presence of both Greek and 
Latin inscriptions on rectangular medal- 
lions, strongly suggest that the same group 
of artisans, not artists, produced the whole 
series. 

This leads directly to the question of the 
production center of these glass paste me- 
dallions. Their place of origin has been a 
matter of scholarly dispute for some time. 
Some would claim an eastern and, more 
specifically, a Constantinopolitan source 
and others a western, or even a Venetian, 
source. Thus Dalton did not include glass 
paste medallions with Latin inscriptions in 
his British Museum Catalogue “on account 
of their presumably Western and Mediaeval 
origin.”’*° More recently, Ross argued for an 
eastern origin of the medallions, resting his 
case on the frequent eastern find-spots at- 
tested for them. He is conscious that “many 
were acquired in [Venice] in modern times, 
and that Venice was a great center for the 
manufacture of glass.” Nevertheless he 
thinks that “these objects could easily have 
been imported from Constantinople.’’?! 

Wentzel has argued that the medallions 
come from Venice. His arguments are con- 
vincing and are based on the preponder- 
ance of motifs that were found only in the 
west, especially on some of the larger (and 
probably later) medallions with representa- 
tions of St. Anne or the Madonna with 


28. Wentzel (1957), p. 67 (Type 48); Ross, op. cit. (Foot- 


note 13, above), p. 87, Pl. 57, No. 104. Cf. Joseph Phi- 
lippe, Le monde byzantin dans l’histoire de la verrerie 
(V°-XVI®* siecle), Bologna, 1970, p. 155, n. 31. 


29. Dalton, op. cit., 136; Wentzel (1957), p. 58, Fig. 11 
(Type 34). 


30. Dalton, op. cit., p. 136. 
31. Ross, op. cit., pp. 88-91. 


angels and saints. He dates the “Saint Anne 
Group” to the second half of the thirteenth 
century, and a strongly “byzantinizing 
group’ to the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He toys with the idea of placing the 
earlier “byzantinizing group” in Constanti- 
nople and the St. Anne group in the West. 
There are so many connecting links be- 
tween the two groups of the kind we have 
observed (see above) which point to the 
same workshop having been responsible for 
both that he decides against splitting them 
in this way. According to Wentzel, the pres- 
ence of specifically western motifs on some 
of the medallions argues against a Constan- 
tinopolitan origin. Conversely, the by- 
zantinizing aspects of others do not deny a 
Venetian origin for them but rather 
strengthen the case for it. Indeed, Venetian 
art in the thirteenth century was a con- 
sciously byzantinizing one.32 The numerous 
eastern Mediterranean find-spots can be ex- 
plained if it is accepted that glass paste me- 
dallions were being manufactured, in Hong 
Kong fashion, in Venice for the Holy Land 
pilgrimage trade. 

It had been hoped that iead isotope anal- 
ysis might provide objective scientific evi- 
dence for the origin of glass paste medal- 
lions, but those medallions analyzed for 
lead content do not have enough lead for 
isotope analysis at the moment.** Wentzel’s 
stylistic arguments for a Venetian origin, 
therefore, prevail. 


32. Wentzel (1957), but more exhaustively in Went- 
zel (1963) (the latter unknown to Philippe, op. cit.). 

33. Cf. R.H. Brill and W. R. Shields, “Lead Isotopes 
in Ancient Coins,” in E.T. Hall and D.M. Metcalf 
(eds.), Methods of Chemical and Metallurgical Investi- 
gation of Ancient Coinage (Royal Numismatic Society 
Special Publication, No. 8), London 1972, 279-303. 


I am grateful to Dr. Robert H. Brill of the Corning 
Museum of Glass and to Dr. Robert Hedges of the Ox- 
ford University Research Laboratory for Archaeology 
and the History of Art for kindly investigating the possi- 
bilities of scientific analysis for me. 
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LATTIMO— 
A GROUP OF VENETIAN GLASS 
ENAMELED ON AN 
OPAQUE-WHITE GROUND 


Timotuy H. CLARKE 


HE history of Venetian enameled 
glasses of the first great period of 
Muranese production—the half cen- 
tury from about 1475 to 1525—remains to be 
written. The guide lines were laid down 
over half a century ago by Robert Schmidt 
in his brilliant and perceptive 1911 article 
titled “Die venezianischen Emailglaser des 
XV and XVI Jahrhunderts,”! “Venetian 
Enameled Glasses of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries,’ an essay that has not 
been superseded. He defined and classified 
the characteristics of those Western glasses 
enameled on clear and on a variety of col- 
ored grounds that had been considered the 
most desirable, exciting, and prized prod- 
ucts of any European glass center since the 
time they were made. The color, form, and 
decoration of surviving specimens were ana- 
lyzed and related to documentary sources in 
a masterly manner. 

Since 1911 many books have been pub- 
lished on Venetian glass, and there have 
been studies of individual glasses. One 
major exhibition was held at The Corning 
Museum of Glass in 1958, but as yet no one 


1. Jahrjuch der kéniglich preuszischen Kunsts- 
ammlungen, 32, Heft IV, Berlin 1911, pp. 249-86. 
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has found time or opportunity to amplify Ro- 
bert Schmidt’s tentative essay. The present 
article is an attempt to deal, in greater detail 
than Schmidt, with one small section of the 
recorded examples of early Venetian enam- 
eled glass, namely those few pieces (some 
fourteen in number) that are enameled on 
opaque-white glass. Of these, only four 
were known to Schmidt. He illustrated only 
one, the Rothschild beaker now in Cleve- 
land, in his essay in 1911, and a second, the 
chalice-shaped cup in Prague, in his book 
on European glass, Das Glas, first pub- 
lished in 1912.? 

Milk glass, Milchglas, and opaque-white 
glass are all synonyms for the Italian word 
lattimo, which perhaps should be more 
closely defined, if only to distinguish it from 
that much-abused word latticinio.* Derived 
from the Italian word for milk, latte, the 
word lattimo had come to mean, by the end 
of the fifteenth century, glass made opaque 
or milklike by the addition of opacifying ma- 


2. Robert Schmidt, Das Glas, Berlin: G. Reimer, 
1912. 

3. The history of this ambiguous word is given by 
Luigi Zecchin in “Fortuna d’una parola sbagliata,” 
Journal of Glass Studies X, 1968, p. 110 et seq. 





terials, at this time an oxide of tin.4 This 
meaning would have been understood by 
any Muranese glassworker of 1500, as is 
proved by surviving documents. Luigi Zec- 
chin, the distinguished authority on the 
documentation of Venetian glass, in his ar- 
ticle “Le Avventure del Lattimo’® traces 
the use of the word, albeit in a latinized 
form, “‘attimum,” as early as 1359 and 1360 
in documents referring to the provision of 
mosaics for the cathedral of Orvieto. A cen- 
tury later, in Book XXIV of Antonio Aver- 
lino’s Trattato di architettura of about 
1460, there is a phrase stating that “Il 
piombo e lo stagno fa bianco nel vetro” 
(“lead and tin make white in glass’’), show- 
ing clearly the constituents of lattimo, al- 
though the word itself is not used. But more 
to the point is the fifteenth-century manu- 
script preserved in the Archivio di Stato in 
Florence also quoted by Zecchin. Here two 
detailed formulas for preparing opaque- 
white glass are given, both containing tin 
and lead. The headings of these two for- 
mulas are entitled “Per fare il lattimo bian- 
co,” (“to make white lattimo”’) and “A fare 
colore di latimo,” (“to make glass of lattimo 
color’). The first phrase suggests that lat- 
timo was made in colors other than white, 
but this may be an accidental tautology. 

For the existence of lattimo from 1490 on- 
ward there are numerous references from 
the surviving records of Murano, housed in 
the Archivio di Stato of Venice.* Fortu- 


4. An X-ray analysis of a fragment of the Henry VII 
bottle (see Catalogue C6 at the end of this article) com- 
pleted in 1958 by the General Electric Company 
Research Laboratories reveals that the opacifying 
agent used was tin oxide (Sn02). 

5. Luigi Zecchin, “Le Avventure del Lattimo,” 
Vetro e Silicato, 1963, VI, No. 4, pp. 21-4. 

6. First published by C.A. Levi, L’Arte del Vetro in 
Murano nel Rinascimento, e i Berroviero, Venice, 
1895. This small volume of fifty pages contains essen- 
tial documents from the Archivio di Stato (State Ar- 
chives) in Venice. Although some of the transcriptions 
are reported to be inaccurate, nevertheless it is an 
indispensable source. 


nately for our purpose, the glass fraternity 
was a highly litigious one, each member 
eager to denounce to the Podesta of Murano 
a rival glasshouse owner or enameler sus- 
pected of breaking the guild’s strict and 
complicated rules. To such a denunciation 
we owe our knowledge of one Bernardino 
Ferro, who was reported to the Podesta on 
August 7, 1490, for having illegally fired for 
the painter Maria Obizzo “more than a 
thousand pieces of lattimo and other colors, 
all gilt and enameled” (“piu di mile pezi de 
latemo e di piu colori tucti dorati e smalta- 
ti’).7 We learn from the same document that 
the blanks were provided by Giovanni 
Berroviero (Barovier) of the well-known 
Murano glass family. Further documents 
published by Levi in 1895 show that 
Giovanni Maria Obizzo, who worked from 
1488 to 1525, apparently specialized in 
the enameling of lattimo. His period of 
activity, as we hope to show later, covers 
the span of surviving lattimo objects. 

A few years later in a document dated 
May 4, 1496,° there is an inventory of glass 
in dispute between the same Giovanni Baro- 
vier just mentioned and his sister Maria in 
which mention is made of “uno maistrapa 
de lactimo” and of “uno marsoretto de lac- 
timo schietto,” two shapes which defy exact 
translation and are obscure even in Italian, 
but probably refer to a jug of some sort.? No 
mention is made of enamel decoration. 

Two more documents from the Murano 
archives, both published by Levi, are rele- 
vant to our theme. The first, dated January 


7. Ibid., pp. 35-6, footnote 4, quoted too by Gas- 
paretto, Il Vetro di Murano dalle Origine ad Oggi, 1958, 
p. 81. 

8. Levi, op. cit., p. 21. : 

9. Signor Luigi Zecchin tells me that this is the 
earliest use of these two terms in glass. Mersori, of 
which marsoretto is a diminutive, occurs in pewter as 
early as 1416. No translation is possible, as the Italian 
meaning is unknown; but both refer to a vessel holding 
or capable of holding a liquid. 
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23, 1511,!° mentions work done for one 
Rado de Zuppa by Giovanni di Giorgio Bal- 
larin, member of another celebrated Mu- 
rano glass family. The first two entries of six 
series of glasses read as follows: 

“Goti de latimo cum figure N. 42 a D." 1 
l’uno 

Saliere de latimo cum figure N. 40 a D." 1 
luno.” 

In English this should read: 

“42 lattimo goblets with figures at 1 ducat 
each 

40 lattimo salts with figures at 1 ducat 
each.” 

The English for goto is goblet, so that a 
goto with figures is presumably a goblet 
with enameled figure decoration rather than 
gilt. The shape could well be that of the 
goblet at Trent (C.2). But we have little idea 
of the shape of a saliera or salt, except that it 
may have been a master salt large enough to 
take figure decoration. 

The last and most important of Levi's 
documentary discoveries as far as lattimo is 
concerned is an inventory dated August 16, 
1512,1! of objects belonging to the glass- 
maker (vetrario), Giovanni Ballarin, men- 
tioned in the document quoted above, and 
published, apparently in full, as Appendix V 
of Levi’s invaluable book. The items that 
most concern us are all at the end of the 
inventory: 

“Goti de latimo cum figure N. nonanta 

Poti cristallini cento novanta 

Poti de latimo cum figure at coverchio 
CC. 

Poti de latimo ut supra senza coperchio 
LVIII 

Saliere de latimo da botoni pera N. 65 

Goti de cristallin cum penin et coverchio 
dorati C. 

Impollete da Messa dorade pera 62.” 

An approximate translation reads: 


10. Levi, op. cit., p. 28. 
11. Ibid., pp. 47-8. 
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“90 lattimo goblets with figures 

190 crystal (clear glass) poti (small gob- 
lets?) 

200 lattimo poti with figures and covers 

58 lattimo poti as above but without 
covers 

65 pairs oflattimo salts with buttons 

100 crystal goblets with penin (?) and 
covers, gilt 

62 pairs of gilt cruets for Mass.” 

As mentioned above the English for goto 
is goblet, but the meaning of poto, even in 
Italian, is obscure. Botoni with which the 
salts were decorated are probably the dots 
or blobs of raised enamel which are the nor- 
mal border decoration of all Venetian enam- 
eled glass of this period. There are two 
points of interest in this list. First is the pre- 
ponderance of lattimo over crystal glasses 
in this one glasshouse on this one day (to 
generalize is perhaps dangerous); second, 
all the lattimo objects, 478 of them, not 
counting covers, appear to have been enam- 
eled, and most of these with figure decora- 
tion, while the crystal pieces were either 
just gilt or quite plain. 

These four dated documents—1490, 1496, 
1511, and 1512—are of great value in deter- 
mining the period of lattimo’s popularity. 
Since Levi quotes no documents of lattimo 
interest later than 1512, we can with some 
degree of certainty assume that lattimo was 
beginning to pass out of fashion by the 
middle of the second decade of the six- 
teenth century. 

It has been noted that the term lattimo is 
spelled in a number of ways—latimo, la- 
tino, lactimo, to name only a few. To these 
variations some writers have added the 
word lactesino, which in its turn has a num- 
ber of variant spellings, such as latesin, lat- 
tesin and lactexin. Luigi Zecchin, in the ar- 
ticle referred to earlier,!2 has presented a 
good case for not regarding latesin as syn- 


12. Luigi Zecchin in the article quoted above, p. 22. 





onymous with /attimo. It has, he alleges, an- 
other meaning, close but not identical. Lat- 
timo is an even opaque white, resembling 
newly-cut ivory in its whiteness. Latesin, 
on the other hand, has a bluish cast, how- 
ever slight, with a pearly look or a touch of 
opalescence. He justifies this interpretation 
of the term latesin by recalling the Venetian 
maiolica from Bassano of the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries 
which had a bluish cast to the glaze (as well 
as a metallic ring) and was called latesin at 
the time. He quotes a dictionary of Venetian 
dialect!* of 1829 which defines latesin as 
“un aggiunto di colore, col significato di ce- 
ruleo, celeste, cilestro e cilestrino,” all 
shades of sky blue difficult to translate. Zec- 
chin quotes one use of this word from the 
previously mentioned Barovier inventory of 
1496: “l copa de lactesimo cum dante suso,” 
which Levi interpreted as a portrait of 
Dante enameled on glass. If he was correct, 
this is the only mention of an actual portrait 
enameled on Venetian glass. Another inven- 
tory, that of Alvise de Dragan in 150814 men- 
tions a goblet of “‘latexin dorado” and Mass 
cruets of the same material. If Zecchin is 
correct in his surmise, the jug in Liege (C 
14) is the sole vessel of latesin with enamel 
decoration to have survived. 

The small group of lattimo objects which 
has survived, or of which there are photo- 
graphic records, numbers only some four- 
teen pieces. These have long been recog- 
nized as having a dual interest, first as a 
cohesive group of early Venetian enameled 
glass, and second as deliberate attempts to 
imitate the appearance of Chinese porcelain. 
It is in this latter context that the study of 
lattimo transcends a mere interest in glass. 
Chinese porcelain had been arriving in 
Europe, albeit in very small numbers, for 


13. Guiseppe Boerio, Dizionario del dialetto vene- 
ziano, Venice, 1829. 


14. Levi, op. cit., p. 46. 


at least a century before the decades around 
1500 with which we are concerned. It was 
highly prized and priced, the pride of kings 
and princes and rich merchants. In 1500 
Venice was still the most important entrepot 
for trade through the Mediterranean with 
both the Near and Far East, although the 
1498 Portuguese discovery of the sea route 
to India did have an effect on Venice’s posi- 
tion, particularly in the spice trade, after the 
Portuguese convoys from India had been 
properly organized. But in 1500 this was in 
the future. Chinese porcelain was probably 
more familiar to the educated Venetian than 
to the Florentine or Roman, for there had 
been a succession of official gifts from the 
Sultans of Egypt (at that time Mamelukes 
and not yet vassals of Ottoman Turkey) 
which included Chinese porcelain among 
other exotic objects. 

The Doge Francesco Foscarini in 1442 is 
the earliest recipient for whom there is a 
record of such gifts.15 Better known are the 
twenty pieces of porcelain, part of a gift to 
the Doge Pasquale Malipiero from the Sul- 
tan of Egypt Abulfet Mamet in 1461. Scu- 
delle, that is, small bowls, in both blue and 
white, are mentioned, as well as larger 
bowls or basins, piadene. Caterina Cornaro, 
in 1476, the Doge Agostino Barbarige in 
1490 and the Signoria itself in 1498, all re- 
ceived porcelain among other exotic objects. 
A little later Chinese porcelain was to be 
seen in the collections of Venetians’* of less 


15. For this and the following paragraph see Hugh 
Honour, Chinoiserie: The Vision of Cathay, 1961, p. 
230 and Dr. A.I. Spriggs, “Oriental Porcelain in West- 
ern Paintings,” Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 1964-6, 36, pp. 73-4. Both refer to W. Heyd, 
Geschichte des Levanthandels im Mittelalter, 1879, II, 
p. 681, note 9, and to its French translation of 1885. 

16. Notizia d’opere di disegno nella prima meté del 
secolo XVI, scritta da un anonimo, pubblicata etc., da 
D. Iacopo Morelli, Bassano, 1800, is the source for 
these references. The 1800 edition would seem prefer- 
able to the 1884 reprint (ed. Frizzoni) used by R.W. 
Lightbown in “Oriental Art and the Orient in Late Re- 
naissance and Baroque Italy,” Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, XXXII, 1969, p. 229, footnote 5. 
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exalted rank. For example, in the house of 
Andrea di Odoni in 1532 were to be seen 
“vase e piadene di porcellana,” (“vases and 
bowls of porcelain”), housed with natural 
curiosities such as “un camaleonte Secco” 
(“a dried chameleon’’), crocodiles, and rare 
fish. Antonio Foscarini in 1525 (another 
source gives the date as 1530) is recorded as 
having “molti vasi . . . di porcellana.” The 
same was true of Giovantonio (or Zuanan- 
tonio) Venier in 1528: “item vi sono molti 
vasi di porcellana,” and of Giovanni Ram in 
1531, “item porcellane, e infinite altre 
galanterie.” Further evidence of the avail- 
ability of Chinese porcelain in Venice is 
provided by documents of a different kind, 
namely paintings. A small bow] is held by the 
first Wise Man in Mantegna’s Adoration of 
the Magi at the Marquess of Northampton’s 
home, Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire, a 
picture of late fifteenth century date. But 
more impressive are the three large dishes or 
shallow bowls depicted in Giovanni Bellini’s 
Feast of the Gods in the Widener Collection 
at the National Gallery, Washington, a 
painting dated 1514. These blue-and-white 
Chinese dishes have typical fifteenth-cen- 
tury scrolling foliage, which includes the 
strange leaf to be mentioned later. It has 
been suggested that Bellini must have had 
easy access to oriental porcelain, since he 
painted portraits of the Doge Agostino 
Barbarigo and of his successor Leonardo 
Loredano who was Doge in 1501. We know 
that the former had received Chinese por- 
celain as a gift from the then Sultan of Egypt 
in 1490. 

From the documentary sources here 
quoted, quantities of opaque-white glass, 
lattimo, were being produced by the glass- 
houses of Murano in the years around 1500, 
and we know that Chinese porcelain was 
available in Venice at the same time. But 
what evidence have we that the glassmakers 
of Murano were deliberately trying to emu- 
late the appearance if not the substance of 
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Chinese porcelain? 

There is no direct evidence in the inven- 
tories of Murano glasshouses mentioned 
earlier, but there is convincing indirect 
evidence in a series of documents first 
assembled by Davillier in his remarkable 
book of 1882, Les Origines de la Porcelaine 
en Europe.'? This deals mainly with evi- 
dence of the early import into Europe of 
Chinese porcelain, gathered mostly from 
French and particularly Spanish wills and 
inventories, and with Medici porcelain of 
the 1570’s and 1580's, of which he gives a 
Catalogue descriptif of the thirty-one pieces 
then recorded. His second chapter deals 
with attempts to make or imitate porcelain 
in Venice. He himself does not identify 
lattimo with these attempts, but nearly 
every subsequent writer has done so. 

Davillier discusses four documents, one 
of which?® is dated 1470, but since its au- 
thenticity has been doubted both by Arthur 
Lane and more recently by Whitehouse, 
there seems no point in giving more than a 
passing reference. The other three docu- 
ments, dated 1504, 1518, and 1519, are im- 
portant. 

The first of these documents,!® dis- 
covered in the archives at Modena by the 
Marchese Campori, concerns a purchase in 
Venice in September 1504 of “seven bowls 


17. Later references to the early European attempts 
to simulate Chinese porcelain are to be found in C. 
Drury E. Fortnum, Maiolica: A Historical Treatise, 
1896, pp. 42 and 288; Arthur Lane, Italian Porcelain, 
1945, p. 2; Donald F. Lach, Asia in the Making of Eu- 
rope, Book One, The Visual Arts, 1970, pp. 104-7; and 
David Whitehouse, “Chinese Porcelain in Medieval 
Europe,” in Medieval Archaeology, XVI, 1972, pp. 
63-78. 


18. This probably spurious document, a letter dated 
1470, was first published by G.M. Urbani de Gheltof in 
Una fabbrica di porcellana in Venezia nel 1470, 1878. 
See also Davillier, Les Origines de la Porcelaine en 
Europe, 1882, pp. 17-8 and Whitehouse, loc.cit., p. 77. 
Arthur Lane (Italian Porcelain, p. 2) comments: “this 
letter is now believed to be an invention of Urbani, as 
no one else has been able to trace it.” 


19. Davillier, op.cit., pp. 29-30, Whitehouse, p. 77. 





of counterfeit porcelain and a jug in the 
Catalan manner” (“Scutelle sette di porcel- 
lana contrafacta e uno bochale a la chata- 
lana’) on behalf of Ercole d’Este, Duke of 
Ferrara (d. 1505). “Counterfeit porcelain” 
must mean that the writer of the letter in 
which these pieces are mentioned was fa- 
miliar with the actual qualities of Chinese 
porcelain and realized that the seven bowls 
were of some other material. Their cost, as 
quoted by Davillier, was three livres and 
two sous. 

The second reference,2° dated June 4, 
1518, refers to the mirror-maker Leonardo 
Peringer, who in a submission to the Senate 
announced his discovery of a way “to make 
porcelain of any kind like those transparent 
kinds of the East” (“‘fabbricare ogni sorte de 
porzelane chome sono quele de Levante 
transparenti’’). The fact that Peringer, a na- 
tive of Nuremberg, was a maker of mirror- 
glass suggests that his invention may have 
been glass and not an artificial porcelain. 
The third document?! is a letter written May 
17, 1519, by Iacopo Tebaldo to his master, 
Alfonso I, Duke of Ferrara (d. 1534) and son 
to Ercole mentioned earlier, recording the 
purchase from a Venetian of “‘a small plate 
and a bow] of feigned porcelain” (“un piatel- 
letto e uno scutella di porcellana ficta’’). It 
would seem that both “feigned” and “coun- 
terfeit” porcelain, coming as they did from 
Venice and perhaps with the benefit of hind- 
sight were indeed of opaque-white glass, or 
lattimo. Most, if not all writers since Davil- 
lier have come to this conclusion. The latest 
writer on this subject, David Whitehouse, 
concludes that “it is highly likely that the 
‘porcelain’ mentioned” in these documents 
was glass. As yet no examples of Venetian or 


20. G.M. Urbani de Gheltof, Studi intorni alla cera- 
mica veneziana, Venice, 1876, p. 38; Davillier pp. 
25-6; and Whitehouse pp. 77-8. See also Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1924/5, p. 35. 

21. Davillier, p. 26 and Whitehouse, ibid., pp. 
77-8. 


indeed any other European porcelain of this 
early period, whether hard or soft or hybrid, 
have been discovered. 

We must now turn from the documentary 
evidence of the existence of lattimo and its 
identification with “feigned” or “counter- 
feit’”” porcelain to a study of the very few 
surviving examples. The inventories have 
shown that enameled lattimo was produced 
in hundreds, if not in thousands. Of all these 
not more than fourteen pieces are recorded 
as having survived, which is not too surpris- 
ing when one considers the extreme fragil- 
ity of glass. Of these fourteen, two have dis- 
appeared; one is the pilgrim flask stolen 
from the Museo Vetrario in Murano some 
twenty years ago, the second is a bow] that 
has not been recorded since it appeared in 
an auction sale in Cologne in 1884. Of the 
fourteen, one piece, a jug at Liége, is strictly 
speaking not of lattimo but of latesin men- 
tioned earlier, but it is included in the Cata- 
logue at the end of this article nonetheless. 
(References to the illustrations in this Cata- 
logue will have the prefix C). Omitted from 
the Catalogue are those pieces that lack 
enamel decoration, for example, the curious 
globular stemmed object in the British Mu- 
suem?? and the silver-mounted flask in Dres- 


22. This lattimo vessel in the British Museum from 
the Slade Bequest is gilt with melusines and scroll- 
work. It has hitherto been considered Venetian of early 
sixteenth century date. When published in 1968 on the 
occasion of the special exhibition, Masterpieces of 
Glass, p. 185, no. 260, it was suggested that it was to 
serve as a wigstand, but if it is of such an early date, this 
is anachronistic. A Spanish origin is more likely, for in 
a list of Barcelona glass belonging to Queen Isabella of 
Spain in 1503 prepared by her lady-in-waiting Violante 
de Albion there is mentioned “a vase of milk-glass 
gilded to represent the woven patterns of a brocade,” 
and this fits the glass nicely. See Alice Frothingham in 
Barcelona Glass in Venetian Style, 1956, p. 9, a 
translation of a list published by Gudiol y Ricart, Els 
Vidres Catalans, Barcelona, 1936, pp. 142-52 and note 
72. As for the function of this object, it might have been 
intended as a lamp, on the analogy of the German 
example of somewhat similar shape in the Kestner 
Museum, Hanover, which is dated 1677 and enameled 
with a Saxon coat-of-arms; see Kestner Museum, 
Hanover, Glas Sammlung, no. 65, Inv.nr. 3463. 
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den.2* There must be other pieces which 
this article may bring to light.”4 


SHAPES 


The shapes of the fourteen objects listed 

belong, with one exception, to the normal 

repertoire of Muranese glasshouses at the 

turn of the fifteenth century. The sil- 

houettes of the nine shapes shown in Fig. 1 

are drawn more or less to scale: the smallest 

object is 6 cm high, the tallest 23.6 cm. Four 

of the shapes have only one survivor in lat- 

timo; of five there are two examples each. 

The numbers given in the following list 

refer to the catalogue at the end of this ar- 

ticle. They are placed in suggested chrono- 

logical order: 

Cl Beaker, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland, Ohio (Top right) 

ce Goblet, Museo Nazionale, Trent, 
Italy (Center right) 

C3 Goblet of chalice shape, National 
Museum of Prague (Bottom right) 

C4 Bowl, Kunsthistorischesmuseum, 
Vienna (Top left) 

C5 Bowl, mate to preceding, formerly 
A. von Parpart, Cologne (Top left) 

C6 Double-handled Bottle, Private Col- 
lection, London (Bottom left) 

C7 Double-handled Bottle, Private Col- 
lection, Europe (Bottom left) 

C8 Jug, The Toledo Museum of Art, To- 
ledo, Ohio (Bottom center) 

C9 Pilgrim Flask, formerly Museo Vet- 
rario, Murano (Center left) 


23. The Dresden flask is slightly opalescent, a vari- 
ety of lattimo perhaps to be identified with the lactesin 
or lactesimo of the Liege jug mentioned earlier. This 
flask in the Griines Gewdolbe has silver-gilt mounts of 
about 1574, see F.H. Hofmann, Das Porzellan, 1932, 
Fig. 23. 

24. Dr. Riickert has called my attention to a lattimo 
vase apparently with gilt decoration in a portrait of the 
Brunswick patrician Reihard Reimers by Ludger tom 
Ring, a work of 1569 in the Herzog Anton Ulrich Mu- 
seum in Brunswick; see Diewerts and Pieper, Die 
Maler tom Ring, 1955, pl. 115, no. 132. 
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Fic. 1. Silhouettes of lattimo shapes, H. 6 to 21.5 
cm. 


Pilgrim Flask, Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Maryland (Center left) 
Pilgrim Flask, longer neck, The Her- 
mitage, Leningrad (Center row, cen- 
ter) 
Beaker, Museo Nazionale, Trent, 
Italy (Top right) 
Bowl, The Hermitage, Leningrad 
(Top center) 

C14 = Jug, opalescent, Musée du Verre, 
Liége (Bottom center) 

The exceptional shape is the globular 
bottle with wide tubular neck and rather 
crude ring handles; of this there are two ex- 
amples, one with a portrait of Henry VII 
(1487-1509) and the second with an uni- 
dentified coat-of-arms (C6 and C7). There is 
a vague suggestion of something Chinese, 
but no parallel in contemporary Italian 
maiolica or glass apart from an example in 
green glass to be mentioned later. This 
shape does exist in Netherlands maiolica of 
slightly earlier date. A leaf of about 
1480-90 from a Book of Hours in the Bod- 





ear ae 
Fic. 2. Illuminated leaf from the Book of Hours 
by the Master of Mary of Burgundy, circa 
1477-90, Ms. Douce 219, fol. 145r. Bodleian Li- 
brary. 


leian Library?5 by the Master of Mary of Bur- 
gundy (Fig. 2) shows such a jug decorated 
with the Sacred Monogram, and actual 
specimens have been exavated in London 
and in Holland.” (Fig. 3) 

The same illuminated leaf shows a ribbed 
glass beaker, probably Venetian, at the right 
hand side on the bottom row. The beaker is 
similar in outline to the two lattimo beakers 
(C1 and C12) at Cleveland and Trent. It is a 
medieval survival with, in the lattimo glass- 
es, a heavily milled foot to replace the rib- 


25. Ms. Douce 219, fol. 145v, Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. This richly illuminated Book of Hours was made 
for Engelbert of Nassau, Lieutenant of the Realm 
under Philip the Fair, and according to J.J.G. Alexan- 
der, who edited the 1970 facsimile edition, it was illu- 
minated between 1477 and 1490. Its relevance to the 
history of glass and ceramics seems first to have oc- 
curred to Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, 1897, p. 
141. For Bernard Rackham in Early Netherlands Maiol- 
ica, 1926, p. 29, this leaf was central to his theme. 

26. See Rackham, op. cit., pl. 26 for a specimen 
found in London and Vrienden van de Nederlandse 
Ceramiek, no. 8, 1957, pl. 5 for another in the Boymans 
Museum, Rotterdam. 


Fic. 3. Netherlands maiolica bottle, late 
15th/early 16th Century. Boymans Museum, Rot- 
terdam. 


bing. The Trent goblet?’ is the same beaker 
raised on a plain tall conical foot (C2). Bea- 
kers of the same general type but not iden- 
tical were in Berlin in blue and green 
glass.28 Beakers with heavy ribbing seem to 
be more plentiful. 

Another leaf in the same Bodleian manu- 
script?® shows a colorless jug of the same 
general form as the Toledo and Liége jugs, 
but this shape is usually found more in col- 
ored than in plain glass; examples are the 
blue jug enameled with a centaur and 
archers in the Robert Lehman collection and 
another in the Victoria and Albert Museum.*° 

There are three pilgrim flasks in our lat- 
timo group (C9, 10 and 11), two of them 
rather chunky with their short and possibly 
cut-down necks, one at Baltimore, the other 


27. Compare Three Great Centuries of Venetian 
Glass, Corning Museum of Glass, 1958, no. 7 and 
Honey, Glass, 1946, no. 23A. 


28. Schmidt, op. cit., opp. p. 262 and p. 269. 
29. Ms. Douce 219, fol. 146r. 


30. See Three Centuries, no. 10, pl. 5 and Honey, 
Glass, 22B. 
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Fic. 4. Foot of a lattimo pilgrim flask, early 16th 
Century. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


once at Murano. This shape, called in Ital- 
ian a “guastada,” was a standard type; it 
calls for a coat-of-arms, such as that at the 
Museo Civico in Bologna made to com- 
memorate the marriage of Alessandro Benti- 
voglio to Ginevra Sforza in 1492.* The pil- 
grim flask, it should be noted, is one of the 
few shapes common to this early sixteenth 
century group of opaque-white glass, this 
“counterfeit porcelain,” and to the soft- 
paste porcelain known as Medici porcelain 
produced in Florence some sixty to seventy 
years later (1575-1587).%2 

The Prague goblet, or chalice as it is some- 
times named (C3), with its cup-shaped bowl 
supported by a pincered canopy and ending 
in a tall conical foot is a rare but not unique 
shape. The Dutuit collection in Paris had 
such a goblet, and another, a little larger, is 
in the Kunstmuseum in Disseldorf.3* Both 
have plain and not ribbed feet. 

Finally, the three bowls. Two of them (C4 
and C5), the Vienna bow! mounted on a con- 
temporary French silver-gilt foot and what 
may have been its companion, the bow] last 
seen at the A. von Parpart auction sale at 
Lempertz in Cologne in 1884, are of such an 
elegant and deceptively simple shape that 


31. Mariacher, 1959, p. 38 and Gasparetto, 1958, Fig. 
$1. 

32. For pilgrim flasks in Medici porcelain see Arthur 
Lane, Italian Porcelain, London, 1954, Figs. 1A, 2C 
and 3C. 

33. Dutuit Catalogue, Paris, 1899, no. 78 and Kunst- 
museum, Diisseldorf, Glas, 1966, no. 214. 
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Fic. 5. Foot of a lattimo pilgrim flask, early 16th 
Century. Formerly Museo Vetrario, Murano. 


they may well have been inspired by a Chi- 
nese prototype.*4 The third bow] at the Her- 
mitage, a small one with incurved rim, has a 
parallel as far as shape is concerned in at 
least two others in German collections. 


Ground decoration: Chinese motifs 


Before discussing the figure decoration on 
the small group of lattimo survivors, the 
“latimo cum figure” of the 1512 inventory 
mentioned earlier, we must glance at the 
ground decoration. This can be divided into 
two elements, the decoration of Chinese der- 
ivation on the one hand and the normal Ve- 
netian enameling and gilding of dots and 
scale pattern on the other. Although the di- 
rect influence of Chinese porcelain on the 
shapes of this “porcellana contrafatta” is 
minimal, this is not true of certain decora- 
tive devices on at least three of the pieces, 
the two pilgrim flasks at Baltimore and for- 
merly at Murano, and the latesin jug at 
Liege (C9, C10 and C14); a case could also 
be made for one side of the Hermitage flask 
(C11) and indeed for the Hermitage bowl 
(C13), although these latter two derive per- 
haps from Italian maiolica painted alla por- 


34. Katalog der sammlung fiir Plastik und Kunstge- 
werbe, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 1964, Part 
I, Middle Ages, no. 68, pl. 32 and A. von Parpart, Sale 
Catalogue, Lempertz Sohne, Cologne, October 20, 
1884, lot 436. Since this article was written the von 
Parpart bowl has been found in a private collection. 

35. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf, Catalogue, 1966, 
Glas, no. 222 (in error for 230), p. 81, there called sev- 
enteenth century; another in Munich. 





cellana rather than directly from Chinese 
porcelain.** But there is no denying the 
close imitation of Chinese blue and white 
porcelain of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) 
in the border patterns on the Baltimore and 
Murano flasks and in the characteristic coil- 
ing foliage on these same two pieces as well 
as on the Liege jug. 

The Baltimore flask has at its foot a border 
of what are usually called, in Western liter- 
ature on the subject, lotus petal panels, 
(Fig. 4) painted in blue enamel on the sur- 
face of the glass (unlike the Chinese porce- 
lain which is decorated on the biscuit porce- 
lain, and subsequently glazed). The Murano 
flask has, also at its foot and in blue enamel, 
a border of overlapping leaves (Fig. 5). 

These two motifs are often seen together 
on the Ming originals, for example on the 
two late fourteenth-century covered vases 
of mei-p’ing shape, one formerly in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Alfred Clark, the other in the 
Metropolitan Museum each with over- 
lapping leaves on the cover and lotus panels 
at the foot.87 Another mei-p’ing vase in the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington,** also has 
both motifs, the lotus petal panels, and over- 
lapping leaves but is of later date, of the 
reign of the Emperor Ch’eng-hua (1465- 
87), and so antedates our lattimo group by 
some twenty-five years. Although the lotus 
panels are similar to the Chinese original, 
there is some artistic license in the over- 
lapping leaves. Instead of the Chinese fern 


36. The a porcellana decoration of Italian maiolica, 
coiling tendrils of blue foliage, is so named by Cipriano 
Piccolpasso in his treatise of circa 1556, Le tre libri 
dell’arte del vasaio, edited and translated by Rackham 
and van de Put, Victoria & Albert Museum, London, 
1935. The Hermitage flask’s arrangement of foliage is 
denoted as a quartieri, the division of the pattern into 
four equal parts. 

37. John Alexander Pope, Fourteenth Century Blue- 
and-White; a Group of Chinese Porcelains in the Top- 
kapu Miizesi, Istanbul, Washington, 1952, pl. 39b. 

38. Ming Porcelains in the Freer Gallery of Art, 
1953, Fig. 21. 


Fic. 6. Chinese porcelain blue-and-white vase 
with all three elements found on lattimo vessels 
(leaf and lotus panel borders, and lotus-type 
leaf). Late 15th Century. Formerly Alexander 
Collection, London. 


or plantain leaves, the Murano flask has 
leaves with serrated edges recalling the 
acanthus leaf of classical Mediterranean 
origin; yet even this unusual form occurs 
sometimes in the Chinese original, as for 
example in the Robert C. Bruce mei p’ing.*® 
A pear-shaped bottle of late fifteenth-cen- 
tury date (Fig. 6)#° combines these two bor- 
der patterns with the third Chinese ele- 
ment, a peculiar leaf pattern that is to be 
found on these same two lattimo pilgrim 
flasks, and in a different form on the Liege 
jug. In the Baltimore flask (C10) this foliage 
design covers the narrow sides and the 
spaces back and front not occupied by the 
figure panels. The Murano flask has a foliate 
zone at the top of the neck as well as on the 
sides. The leaf pattern is in blue, as in the 
oriental prototypes. The large and dis- 
tinctive leaf is carried on a coiling stem. In 
the Chinese originals this strange leaf with 
recurved petals is always associated with 
the lotus bloom (Nelumbo nucifera). In Ve- 


39. Sold at Sotheby’s, London, lot 88, May 12, 1953. 
40. From the Alexander Collection, sold at Soth- 
eby’s, London, lot 160, May 6, 1931. 
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Fic. 7. Chinese porcelain blue-and-white leys 
jar (cha tou), period of Chéng-Té (1506-21). For- 
merly Mrs. Alfred Clark Collection, London. 
Fic. 8. Detail of Lattimo pilgrim flask showing 
blue enamel ornament. Walters Art Gallery, Bal- 
timore. 


Fic. 9. Detail of lattimo flask with leaf orna- 
ment. Formerly Museo Vetrario, Murano. 

Fic. 10. Venetian maiolica armorial dish, circa 
1520. Formerly Pringsheim Collection. 
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netian glass the flower is absent; the leaf on 
its coiling stem is all that remains. John 
Pope has neatly described the oddities of 
this leaf: “Botanically speaking it not only 
has no relation to the lotus but apparently 
does not exist at all. The lower end of the 
leaf is curled back into two heavy irregular 
lobes, and above these, sharp spikes stick 
out on either side before the blade begins 
its undulating taper to its tip.”’*! The illustra- 
tions, Figs. 7-9, show details from the two 
flasks beside a leys jar (cha tou) of the Chéng 
Té period (1506-21),42 exactly contemporary 
with the lattimo. 

It is worth noting that this curious leaf 
ornament is also found on a group of Vene- 
tian maiolica dishes of approximately the 
same date as the lattimo group. All have 
German armorial bearings, the Allianzwap- 
pen or shields of husband and wife placed 
side by side.# The best-known is the series 
bearing the arms of Imhof and Schlauders- 
bach, datable to around 1520, the year of 
Andreas Imhof’s marriage to Ursula Schlau- 
dersbach. Imhof, a native of Nuremberg, 
had lived in Venice from 1504 to 1509; his 
wife died in 1525. The coiled foliage in blue 
consists of both lotus flower and leaves, un- 
like the lattimo which has the leaf alone. A 
related dish (Fig. 10)** with unidentified Al- 
lianzwappen, has the coiled foliage only, as 
in the lattimo pieces. An even earlier 
example of this leaf ornament occurs on a 
Faenza® dish circa 1510 in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and again a decade later in 


41. Pope, op. cit., p. 37. 


42. From the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark, 
Oriental Ceramic Society, Exhibition of Ming Blue- 
and-White, 1946, no. 55, pl. IV. 

43. The most recent article on this group is by 
Giinther Schiedlausky, “Die Taufgarnitur des Dr. 
Christoph Scheurl,” in Keramik-Freunde der Schweiz, 
no. 85, October, 1973, p. 3et seq. 


44. Formerly in the Pringsheim collection, sold at 
Sotheby’s, July 19, 1939, lot 254. 

45. Bernard Rackham, Catalogue of the Italian 
Maiolica, Victoria and Albert Museum, 1940, no. 272. 





the same museum on a plate painted by 
Giovanni Maria“ with grotesques a can- 
dellieri. Not only this individual leaf orna- 
ment but also the lotus petal borders occur 
on Italian maiolica, and on a Siena jug circa 
1515 in the same museum,‘ for example, 
though rarely. 

Bernard Rackham once suggested that 
these Chinese motifs on Venetian maiolica 
were derived not from Chinese blue-and- 
white porcelain directly but from Ottoman 
Turkish copies of Ming porcelain made at 
Isnik in western Anatolia. Indeed there are 
Isnik copies of fifteenth-century Chinese 
blue-and-white dishes, but not made until 
the 1530's, and some isolated Isnik pieces 
even earlier in date. In view of the avail- 
ability of Chinese porcelain in Venice in the 
early sixteenth century, as mentioned ear- 
lier, it seems unnecessarily devious to pro- 
pose a Turkish source for either the lattimo 
or maiolica pieces, especially when we con- 
sider that in addition to the strange leaf pat- 
tern the two lattimo pilgrim flasks have dif- 


ferent Chinese borders, one of lotus petals, 


the other of overlapping leaves, features 
which have never, as far as the author is 
aware, been recorded on Isnik pottery. Ar- 
thur Lane writing on Isnik pottery (in 1957) 
and its relation to Italian maiolica has al- 
ready made this point. “I can find no con- 
vincing evidence that Isnik wares had any 
influence in Italy before the second half of 
the sixteenth century.’’4* This judgement is 
even more relevant to lattimo which dates at 
latest from the first quarter of the century. 


Ground decoration: scale pattern, etc. 


The Chinese motifs on the few lattimo wares 
comprise only a minor element in the ground 
decoration. They are never used by them- 


46. Ibid., no. 536. 
47. Ibid., no. 370, pl. 58. 


48. Arthur Lane, “The Ottoman Pottery of Isnik,” 
Ars Orientalis I, 1957, p. 278. 


selves, but always in combination with the 
more usual kind of enameled decoration that 
is found on all luxury glasses of this period, 
whether blue, green, amethyst, opaque tur- 
quoise, or colorless cristallo. 

These patterns of colored dots of enamel, 
nearly always in association with a soft gild- 
ing, are arranged in single or multiple 
rows, to emphasize the rim or the foot, to 
outline the figure panels, to form rosettes, or 
most often as an element in the ubiquitous 
scale patterns. They are best described in 
an inventory of Barcelona glass belonging to 
Queen Isabella of Spain. It was prepared by 
a lady-in-waiting, the Lady Violante de Al- 
bion, on May 9, 10, 1503.49 Although it is 
Spanish glass that she is describing, her 
terms apply equally to Venetian glass of the 
same period, for Barcelona glass was made 
at this period in the true fagon de Venise. 
“Dots,” “drops,” “little buttons,” “seeds 
like pearls,” “drops of enamel like tears,” 
“small enamel stones like turquoise” are 
some of the expressions in Miss Alice Fro- 
thingham’s translation. Particularly feli- 
citous is Violante de Albion’s description of 
the scale pattern as “arches gilded to look 
like fish scales.” 

The colors used for the lines of dots or 
drops of enamel are red, blue, turquoise, or 
blue-and-white, that is, dots that are half 
blue and half white. The colors are all 
opaque. Normally a row of dots would be a 
single color, but occasionally there are alter- 
nate colors, such as red and blue surround- 
ing the figure subjects on the Trent beaker. 
There are four main varieties of scale pat- 
tern on these lattimo pieces. One has an 
enamel dot in the center of a gilt scale, as on 
the von Parpart and Vienna bowls. A second 


49. See Alice Frothingham, Barcelona Glass in Ve- 
netian Style, 1956, p. 9. The full inventory is repro- 
duced by José Gudiol y Ricart in footnote 72, pp. 
146-158 of Los Vidrios Catalanes, Barcelona, 1941, in 
the series Monumenta Cataloniae, vol. III. 
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type also has a gilt scale ground, but with 
the scale outlined in enamel dots, seven or 
eight of them, in a color contrasting with a 
central dot; here the Prague goblet is an ex- 
ample. The third variety, as in the Trent bea- 
ker, has the scale outlined by a sickle or 
crescent-shaped line of enamel with three 
dots in the center, the ground gilt. The 
fourth kind has no gilding; instead the scale 
itself is formed of a thin wash of solid 
enamel with a raised enamel dot in the cen- 
ter, the Trent goblet being the unique ex- 
ample in the lattimo group. 

Many of the technical details in the pro- 
duction of these enameled glasses have al- 
ready been described.5° Robert Schmidt 
pointed out, for example, that the gilding 
was laid on before the enameling;*! on trans- 
lucent pieces it is often possible to see from 
the inside of a bowl the thin layer of gold 
behind the enamel dots. What has not been 
remarked previously is that when a glass 
has handles or lugs attached to it, such as in 
the pilgrim flasks and the Henry VII and 
armorial bottles in the lattimo group (C6, 
C7), these are attached after the main vessel 
has been decorated. A detail of the Henry 
VII bottle (Fig. 11) shows clearly the 
enamel dots continuing under the handles. 
The same process can be seen on all the 
Venetian enameled glasses of this period 
where an attachment crosses a zone of 
enameling on the main body. 

Scale decoration is confined neither to the 
lattimo group, nor indeed to Venetian glass 
in general. It is a typical Renaissance deco- 
rative feature, reviving a classical motif. In 
glass an early example is the Venetian gob- 
let made for Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary (1443-90), formerly and perhaps 
still at Breslau, and dated by Gasparetto as 


50. R.J. Charleston, “Enamelling and Gilding on 
Glass,” in The Glass Circle, 1, 1972, pp. 18-32. 
51. Schmidt, 1911, pp. 264-5. 
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Fic. 11. Detail of lattimo bottle with portrait of 
Henry VII, showing the enamel decoration con- 
tinuing under the handle, circa 1506. London, 
Private Collection. 


circa 1480.52 For the same Humanist 
monarch on the occasion of his second mar- 
riage in 1476 to Beatrix, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand I of Aragon, King of Naples, a 
magnificent service of maiolica was made, 
probably at Faenza. A basin from this ser- 
vice in London has a bold scale pattern on 
the rim.5* Scale pattern, often developing 
into a bold peacock feather design, can be 
seen on other maiolica of around 1500. Its 
use on Venetian glass, therefore, conforms 
to the decorative taste of the day. 


Figure Subjects: Carpaccio Heads 


Of the fourteen pieces of lattimo listed ear- 
lier five are enameled with idealized portrait 
heads of young men and women, a feature 
which has suggested, probably correctly, 
that they were intended as betrothal or 
wedding gifts; coppa nuziale or coppa 
amatoria are recent terms used to describe 
these marriage goblets and beakers, whether 
of opaque-white or colored glass. Indeed one 
of the earliest surviving Venetian enameled 
glasses, the so-called “Barovier”’ goblet’’>4 


52. Gasparetto, 1958, Fig. 30. 
53. Rackham, Catalogue., no. 150, pl. 27. 
54. Gasparetto, 1958., Fig. 21. 





with portrait heads or a blue ground in the 
Museo Vetrario in Murano is of this general 
type, as is the green goblet in the British 
Museum.*> Idealized portrait heads, but of 
young women only and not of youths, were 
also a feature of Italian maiolica, a decade or 
so later, in particular those lustred at Deruta 
and provided usually with ribbon labels 
inscribed with the name of the beloved or 
with a trite phrase of amorous intent. 

Three of the lattimo pieces have double 
portrait heads, that is, each has a male and 
female portrait: The Cleveland beaker (C1), 
the goblet at Trent (C2), and the Prague chal- 
ice-shaped goblet (C3). Each of the other 
two has a single portrait: the bow] with sil- 
ver-gilt foot at Vienna (C4) with the bust of a 
young woman, and, what may be its compan- 
ion, the bow] with the head of a youth (C4) 
illustrated in the A. von Parpart sale at Co- 
logne in 1884. Robert Schmidt in his article 
of 1911 seems to have been the first to draw 
attention to the close resemblance of the 
woman’s head on the Cleveland beaker to 
one of the two Venetian ladies in the cele- 
brated painting by Carpaccio in the Correr 
in Venice, which for the past century has 
usually been referred to as The Two Courte- 
sans. Schmidt then pointed out the extraor- 
dinary similarity of the other heads, both 
male and female (he was ignorant of the 
Trent goblet and the Vienna bowl), to some 
of the stock types used by Carpaccio in the 
St. Ursula cycle in the Accademia and in the 
St. George cycle still in its original home, 
the Scuola di S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni in 
Venice. Among the hundreds of figures de- 
picted by Carpaccio in these cycles and in 
other of his surviving works, it is possible to 
find many parallels to all eight of the ena- 
meled heads of the lattimo pieces—four 


55. Gasparetto, 1958., Fig. 25 and Masterpieces of 
Glass, British Museum, 1968, no. 207. 


women and four men. Of these eight heads, 
or rather bust portraits, four are here illus- 
trated (two male and two female) for compari- 
son with details from three of Carpaccio’s 
paintings (Figs. 12 to 20). Also illustrated are 
the other four heads (Figs. 21 to 24). It would 
be possible but perhaps tedious to find 
similarities for these as well, but the reader 
may prefer to make his own choice on his 
next visit to Venice. 

Let us look first at the woman’s head on 
the Cleveland beaker and compare it to a 
detail from The Two Courtesans (or Two Ve- 
netian Ladies on a Terrace, as it is now re- 
named) (Figs. 12 and 13). Note the elaborate 
coiffure, the coils of hair on top of the head, 
the fringe, the curling lock falling in front of 
the ear, the shape of the nose, the jutting jaw, 
the necklace, the high-waisted dress. Note, 
too, on the lattimo portrait the treatment of 
the sky, which we shall find not only on the 
portraits, but on other glasses of the lattimo 
group, and the reeds or sedges on the right. 
Then look at the half-length portrait on the 
inside of the Vienna bowl (Fig. 14), in- 
scribed AMOR MASALIE (“love assaults 
me’’) on a banderol, and compare it to the 
second so-called courtesan (Fig. 15); the re- 
semblance is striking, although the glass 
enameler has taken some years off the age of 
his sitter. Note, too, on the glass bowl the 
tufts of marsh plants, so reminiscent of the 
Venetian lagoons, and the treatment of the 
sky. Both heads, and indeed all of this 
group, have the outlines of the faces firmly 
traced in black, and the jowls mottled or 
stippled in red, a feature common not only 
to the Carpacciesque heads but also found 
in the portrait of Henry VII to be discussed 
later. These two heads, then, are undoubt- 
edly derived from Carpaccio’s painting. Inci- 
dentally, they also aid in the interpretation of 
this painting which Lauts, author of a recent 
monograph on Carpaccio, considers a rep- 
resentation of two ladies relaxing on a 
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Fic. 17 


Venetian terrace.5® He discards the popular 
title of The Two Courtesans as “having little 
to justify it.” Surely these lattimo portraits 
reinforce this rejection of the old title, for it 
would scarcely have been considered in the 
best of taste to present one’s bride with the 


56. Jan Lauts, Carpaccio, Phaidon, 1962, pp. 151-2, 
pl. 62-3. It still bore the old title, Two Courtesans, 
when exhibited at Burlington House in 1930. 
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Fic. 12. Detail of lattimo beaker. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Fic. 13. Detail of Carpaccio’s Two Venetian 
Ladies ona Terrace, circa 1495-1500. Museo Cor- 
rer, Venice. Reproduced courtesy of Phaidon 
Press Ltd. 


Fic. 14. Detail of lattimo bowl. Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum, Vienna. 


Fic. 15. Detail of Carpaccio’s Two Venetian 
Ladies on a Terrace, circa 1495-1500. Museo Cor- 
rer, Venice. Reproduced courtesy of Phaidon 
Press, Ltd. 

Fic. 16. Detail of lattimo goblet. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Fic. 17. Detail of Carpaccio’s painting, St. Mar- 
tin and the Beggar, circa 1495-1500. Zara, Istria. 
Reproduced courtesy of Phaidon Press, Ltd. 


picture of a courtesan. The same objection 
can be made to the most recent theory that 
the wand held by one of the women indicates 
that she is a witch.57 

The handsome youth on the other side of 
the Cleveland beaker (Fig. 16 and Cl) is 
another stock Carpaccio type. Although the 


St. Ursula cycle has many such heads, per- 
haps the closest analogy is to the head of St. 
Martin in a painting of St. Martin and the 
Beggar at Zara, in Istria, dated by Lauts 
1495-15005* (Fig. 17). The set of the head, 
the arrangement of the long curly hair, the 
arch of the eyebrows, the straight nose and 
broad jaw, as well as the general expression 
can leave little doubt of the enameler’s 
source. The other male portrait illustrated 
(Fig. 18) is found on the inside of the von 
Parpart bowl mentioned earlier. Inscribed 
on the floating ribbon or banderol EGO 
VOBIS SERVO SON (“I am at your ser- 
vice’’), it seems to have been originally the 
exact match to the Vienna bow! mentioned 
above. Quite apart from this feature of an 
inscribed ribbon there is a very close sim- 

57. G. Bandmann, Melanchuiie und Musik: Ikon- 


ographische Studien, Bonn, 1960, p. 77. 
58. Lauts, op. cit., no. 89, pl. 77. 





Fic. 18. Detail of a lattimo bowl. Formerly in the 
A. von Parpart Collection, Cologne. 


Fic. 19. Detail of the English Ambassador, from 
Carpaccio’s The Reception of the English Am- 
bassador, one of the cycle of the Legend of St. 
Ursula. Accademia, Venice. Reproduced courtesy 
of Phaidon Press, Ltd. 

Fic. 20. Head of St. George, a detail from Car- 
paccio’s St. George in the cycle of St. George, 
before 1508. Scuola di S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni, 
Venice. Reproduced courtesy of Phaidon Press, 
Ltd. 


Fic. 21. Detail of a lattimo goblet. National Mu- 
seum of Prague. 


FiG. 22. Detail of a lattimo goblet, National Mu- 
seum of Prague. 


Fic. 23. Detail from a lattimo goblet. Museo Na- 
zionale, Trent. 


Fic. 24. Detail from a lattimo goblet. Museo Na- 
zionale, Trent. 


ilarity in the ornament of the ground: the 
same technique of scale pattern on the exte- 
rior, the same curious elongated dots or tears 
on the inside. The measurements are vir- 
tually identical. The head, in profile to dex- 
ter, is the reverse of the head of the English 
ambassador kneeling to hand a report to St. 
Ursula’s father; the ambassador®® is perhaps 
a little older (again the tendency of the glass 
painter to rejuvenate the original), his hair a 


59. Lauts, op. cit., pl. 44. 


Fic. 24 


little shorter, but both wear richly brocaded 
tunics (Fig. 19). Or, as Schmidt maintained, 
we should look at the head of St. George 
(Fig. 20) from the cycle in the Scuola di S. 
Giorgio.© 

Not much is known about the life of Vit- 
tore Carpaccio—even the dates of his birth 
(about 1460-5) and death (before 1526) are 
imprecise. His artistic production coincided 
with that of Giovanni Bellini (1430-1516) 


60. Lauts, op. cit., pl. 107. 





and Titian (?1480-1576). He is at the end 
of a tradition; he had no followers. The fash- 
ion-conscious Muranese glassmakers had to 
sell their products. They chose to copy the 
style of the popular Carpaccio, no other con- 
temporary Venetian, on their betrothal gob- 
lets. The dates of the Carpaccio paintings 
indicate that the fashion seems to have been 
short-lived. 


Two Venetian Ladies on a Terrace is dated 
by Lauts 1495-1500; he comments that 
their dresses are of a style “that reached the 


peak of its popularity in the second half of 
the 1490’s but can no longer be found in 
works that are securely dated to after 1500.” 
As for the cycle of the Legend of St. Ursula, 
Jan Lauts gives 1490-8 as the outside 
dates, the Reception of the English Am- 
bassadors being the last of the series, dating 
from 1496-8. The St. Martin and the Beg- 
gar at Zara he dates 1495-50. The cycles 
depicting the lives and legends of Sts. Je- 
rome, Trypho, and George in the Scuola di 
S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni were all com- 
pleted by 1508.61 These Carpacciesque 
heads may be assigned to a decade, 
1498-1508. All could have been enameled 
by the same hand, as Schmidt pointed out; 
those examples which he did not know do 
not detract from this hypothesis. Who was 


61. Lauts, op. cit., pp. 231-7. 
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FIG. 27 
Fic. 25. Detail of a lattimo bottle with the head 
of Henry VII. 
Fic. 26. A silver groat, from the “portrait coin- 
age” of Henry VII, 1504-9. 


Fic. 27. Detail of the Henry VII lattimo bottle 
with a portcullis, emblem of the King. Private 
Collection, London. 


this enameler? Could it have been Giovanni 
Maria Obizzo, active from 1488 to 1525, de- 
scribed by Levi®? as a glass painter with a 
predilection for lattimo? 

One aspect of this lattimo portrait group 
remains to be considered. There are no sur- 
viving prints by or after Carpaccio, and it is 
reasonable to assume that they never 
existed. The Murano enameler, or enamel- 
ers, must have had access to drawings. 
These may have been taken either from the 
completed paintings expressly for use by 
the glass decorator, or else the drawings by 
or from the atelier of Carpaccio may have 
been borrowed. It would not have been dif- 
ficult to get access to the cycle of St. Ursula, 
which before its removal to the Accademia 
in 1810 was housed in the Scuola di Sant’ 
Orsola, a small building with a colonnade 
and a rectangular window to the southeast 
of the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo.® 


62. C.A. Levi, op. cit., p. 35 and Zecchin, in the ar- 
ticle quoted in footnote 5, p. 22. 
63. Lauts, op. cit., illustrates a small part of Jacobo 


de Barbari’s woodcut view of Venice showing the 
Scuola, Fig. XVI (b). 





This is only two hundred yards from what is 
now the Fondamenta Nuove (the walled em- 
bankment was not built until 1589), from 
which boats of ail kinds still depart for the 
island of Murano a mile away. It would have 
been easy, then, for a Muranese enameler to 
have stopped for a few minutes and made 
sketches of the heads that appealed to him 
for use in the next few days. Similarly the 
Two Ladies must have been available, but 
where it was kept has not been discovered. 


Figure decoration— 
Mythological and Others 


The remaining eight lattimo pieces enam- 
eled with figure decoration do not form so 
coherent an iconographical group. Four of 
them have subjects derived from classical 
mythology through the medium of contem- 
porary prints or printed books—the three 
pilgrim flasks and the Toledo jug (C8, C9, 
C10 and C11)—while the Trent beaker’s re- 
ligious subjects also derive from prints. The 
Hermitage bowl! with the Agnus Dei (C13) 
is such a normal rendering of the subject 
that it is impossible to be precise on its 
source. The Henry VII bottle (C6) is most 
probably inspired by a coin. The recently 
discovered armorial bottle (C7) has no obvi- 
ous source beyond its heraldic origin. Two 
styles can be distinguished, a painterly one 
as Paul Perrot once observed, and another 
characterized by its close reliance on the 
hatched lines of its copper engraved origin. 
All were probably executed between 1505 
and 1520. 

The Carpacciesque bust portraits have 
been shown to be related closely to paint- 
ings datable to between 1495 and 1508. A 
portrait bust of a different kind can be seen 
on the lattimo bottle, (C6). Instead of an 
idealized portrait of a young man or woman, 
it has the head and shoulders of a young 
crowned king in profile to dexter (Fig. 25) 
on one side in a roundel outlined by enamel 


dots on a gilt ground, as in the Carpaccio 
heads; the reverse has a portcullis. Is it 
meant to be a portrait of the English King 
Henry VII, who reigned from 1487 to 1509? 
The portrait, it must be admitted, is far re- 
moved from the few accepted likenesses 
that have survived.® 

A glass painter in Murano, if ordered to 
paint a glass with the English king’s fea- 
tures, can have had little idea of his phys- 
iognomy, for the Renaissance pride in 
human features particularly exemplified on 
bronze medals had not yet penetrated so far 
to the north. But in 1504 Henry VII had com- 
missioned dies for a new coinage from a 
Low Countries medallist, one Alexander of 
Brugsal, said to have been acquainted with 
Diirer. This “profile issue,” in use from 
1504 until Henry’s death in 1509, is said to 
show the first recognizable portrait of an En- 
glish king since the time of Offa in the 
eighth century. While the features on the 
glass bottle bear scant resemblance to those 
on the coin, (Fig. 26) the royal crown® sur- 
mounted by an orb and cross is close to the 
coin; the subsidiary arches may well derive 
from another coin, the gold sovereign with 
its full-face stylized portrait. 

The reverse of the bottle has Henry VII’s 
device of the portcullis®* (Fig. 27) inherited 
from his mother, Margaret Beaufort, seen al- 
ternating with the Tudor rose as a decora- 


64. For the iconography of Henry VII see Roy 
Strong, Tudor and Jacobean Portraits, London, 1969, 
pp. 149 et seq. The drawing in the Recueil d’Arras, pl. 
294 is somewhat akin to that on our bottle. 

65. On the significance of the “closed crown,” that 
is, one with an arch or arches, and its connection with 
Henry VII, see Philip Grierson, “The Origins of the 
English Sovereign and the Symbolism of the Closed 
Crown,” British Numismatic Journal, XXXIII, 1964, 
pp. 118-34. 

66. The portcullis was used as a decorative element 
on the “Henry VII Cope” at Stonyhurst College, for 
which see Catalogue of the Italian Exhibition, Burling- 
ton House, 1930, no. 935. Also on a ground of dashes on 
the Foundation Indentures for Henry VII's Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey; see S.B. Chrimes, Henry VII, Lon- 
don, 1972, Fig. 9, p. 208. 
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Fic. 28. Detail of an armorial bottle with the 
head of St. John the Baptist. Private Collection. 


tive motif on the cornice of the Henry VII 
chapel at Westminster Abbey. To clinch 
the identity of the king one must look at a 
green glass bottle of the same shape 
sketched by Hartshorne in 1897,§7 a bottle 
which may still exist somewhere in England. 
There is the same portrait head of a crowned 
monarch; the reverse is described as having 
the royal arms of England, arms that re- 
mained unaltered from 1405 to 1603. Fi- 
nally, both the lattimo and green bottles 
were found in England. 

If the argument is accepted that the lat- 
timo portrait of Henry VII is derived, how- 
ever inaccurately, from the “profile” coin- 
age of 1504, we have a very useful starting 
point for its date. By what circumstances 
these two bottles reached England is at the 
moment pure speculation. Unfortunately 
there is no probate or other detailed inven- 
tory of Henry VII’s possessions.** An inven- 
tory of his son and successor Henry VIII, 


67. Albert Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, 1897, 
pp. 278-9. 

68. Since no inventory of Henry VII exists, it is not 
possible to identify these bottles as royal property. But 
a Henry VIII inventory in 1542 enumerates some 450 
glass objects, including “the Kinges Armes gilt” upon a 
blue glass vessel. That Henry VIII did own lattimo 
pieces seems proved by a reference to “Oone standing 
Cuppe of glass painted white galley fashion, withowte 
a Cover.” Galleypot or gallipot was the sixteenth-cen- 
tury term for tin-glazed pottery, that is, a pot with a 
white surface. See Hartshorne, op. cit., Appendix III, 
p. 464. 
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dated 1542, mentions glasses “painted 
white galley fashion” which probably refers 
to lattimo, but no bottles are mentioned. 
Enameled Venetian glass was expensive 
and, in England at least, uncommon. Such 
pieces would most likely have been a dip- 
lomatic gift to the king personally. The gift, 
if such it was, might have comprised a “har- 
lequin”’ set®®—bottles in blue glass, ame- 
thyst, cristallo, and opaque turquoise, as 
well as lattimo and green. 

There were many occasions on which 
such a gift from the Signory would have 
been appropriate.”° A resident Venetian em- 
bassy had been established in London in 
November 1496. Threatened in the east by 
the Turks (who in 1503 sent a raiding party 
through Friuli to the walls of Vicenza) and 
in the west by the French incursions into 
Northern Italy, Venice was delighted to see 
Henry VII excluded from the League of 
Cambrai in December 1508. This event, or 
rather non-event, could have been a proper 
occasion for such a gift, which might have 
arrived shortly before the death of Henry 
VII on April 21, 1509. But it is even more 
tempting to speculate on another appro- 
priate occasion. 

In 1504, Henry VII had offered the Gar- 
ter7! to Guidobaldo da Montefeltre, Duke 
of Urbino. His father Federigo had received 
the same order from Edward IV in 1474. 
The young Baldassare Castiglione, future 
author of Il Cortegiano (The Courtier), the 
classic work on elegant deportment and 
courtly behavior, arrived in London in July 
1506 to receive this coveted Order on behalf 


69. A “harlequin” set of a kind was made early in the 
sixteenth century for the Bohemian town of Bardejov. 
It consisted of Venetian glass goblets enameled with 
the arms of the town, some having partly blue stems 
and feet, the others of colorless cristallo; see Karel 
Hettes, Old Venetian Glass, 1960, pp. 31-2, pl. 3. 

70. See Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, 
1963 and J.D. Mackie, The Earlier Tudors, 1952. 

71. E.H. Fellowes, The Knights of the Garter, 1939, 
pp. 62 and 75. 





of his lord. As a gift from his master, Guido- 
baldo, he brought with him a small painting 
of St. George killing the dragon, since the 
badge of the Order of the Garter consists of 
England’s patron saint engaged in this pur- 
suit. The painting had been specially com- 
missioned from Raphael (1483-152?), a na- 
tive of Urbino.”? It is now in the National 
Gallery, Washington. Might Castiglione 
also have brought with him a set of Venetian 
glass bottles enameled with the portrait, 
arms, and devices of the King, a set spe- 
cially commissioned like the painting? 
Whatever the occasion of the arrival of the 
lattimo bottle in England, its date can 
hardly be in doubt: between the introduc- 
tion of the “profile” coinage in 1504 and 
Henry VII’s death in 1509. In style it can be 
linked with the group of Carpacciesque 
heads; strictly in profile like six of the eight 
heads shown here, it has the same firm 
black outline, the same red stippling at the 
hinge of the jaws, the same treatment of the 
sky with the natural order reversed, that is, 
the clouds in blue with humped bars and 
the sky the white of the glass. But it must be 
admitted that the palette is stronger. The 
king, flatteringly young, his hair golden 
yellow, wears a dark blue straight-necked 
robe under a red coat with ermine lapels. 
The device on the reverse of a portcullis 
suspended from a chain is in blue, with red 
circles in the interstices, with a form of a 
sunburst of red dashes or drops of blood, 
perhaps, falling from a point above the port- 
cullis. This peculiarity links the Henry VII 
bottle to another lattimo bottle of identical 
shape, which has only recently come to 
light (Fig. 28, and C7). On one side is the 
decapitated head, presumably of St. John 


72. In the Andrew W. Mellon Collection. It has a 
most distinguished pedigree: Henry VII, the Earl of 
Pembroke, Charles I, Crozat, Catherine the Great, An- 
drew Mellon (1937). See The Complete Paintings of 
Raphael, ed. Richard Cook, London, 1969, no. 50. The 
rival claimant in the Louvre is also discussed. 


the Baptist, eyes closed, the yellow hair 
reminiscent of Henry VII’s crowned head, 
set against the same ground of red dashes. 
The other side of this magnificently pre- 
served specimen has a coat-of-arms, not yet 
identified. The sides have a bold pattern of 
large rosettes in a thick red enamel, antici- 
pating the so-called Armenian bole found 
on Turkish pottery from Isnik in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Found in the 
Veneto some years ago, it will probably turn 
out to have a local connection, just possibly 
a connection with the church of San Gio- 
vanni Decollato (or San Zan Degola), which 
is near the Fondaco dei Turchi. It seems to 
be by the same hand as the Henry VII 
bottle, and of the same date, between 1505 
and 1510. 

The same strong tones of enamel color are 
to be seen on the remarkable jug (Fig. 29a- 
d, C8) at Toledo in the United States, for- 
merly in the von Lanna Collection at 
Prague,”* where it had a pewter lid. Green, 
blue, black, straw-yellow, and a plentiful 
use of a brownish ochre are the main colors, 
but no red at all. The jug has on its de- 
pressed globular body—distinguished in 
shape from the two bottles only by a taller 
conical foot—a continuous scene of marine 
deities and fantasies of extraordinary whim- 
sicality, recalling the drawings of James 
Thurber in their calculated naiveté, or per- 
haps the anonymous depictions of The Fall 
on late seventeenth century English delft- 
ware. It looks at first sight too good or rather 
too funny to be true. There is a strong ele- 
ment of the intentionally comic in the draw- 
ing, as though the painter were guying his 
source for laughs; and why should a Mura- 
nese enameler not have a sense of humor? 
That glass enamelers could, if they wished, 
be faithful to their engraved original is 
shown by the Hermitage flask to be dis- 


73. Adalbert von Lanna Collection, Prague, Sale 
Catalogue, March, 1911, lot 707. 
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FIG. 29a-d. Jug, marine monsters ona lattimojug. 


Toledo Museum of Art. 
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cussed later (C11). Granted the ridiculous 
element, the enameling is of peculiar inter- 
est nonetheless, for the subject-matter is 
taken from at least two more-or-less contem- 
porary prints. 

The main theme, two pairs of tritons and 
nymphs, derives from an engraving by Gir- 
olamo Mocetto”4 (Fig. 30), who is an artist of 
particular interest because he came from a 
family of glasspainters long established in 
Murano. Born around 1458, he made his 
will in 1531. As a painter he assisted Gio- 
vanni Bellini in 1507; as a glasspainter, that 
is as a designer and craftsman in stained 
glass, he signed part of a large window in 
the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, a church 
we have mentioned in connection with the 
Scuola di San Orsola. Hind tells us that “sev- 
eral of his engravings show his readiness to 
borrow from Mantegna, but in general his 
style is more Venetian.” Little wonder that 
the Toledo jug, although based for the 
most part on Mocetto’s Frieze with Tritons 
and Nymphs also has elements from Man- 
tegna’s better-known Battle of the Sea- 
Gods (Fig. 31).75 Figures 29a-d to 31 show 


74. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, 1938-48, p. 159 
et seq.; and Early Italian Engravings from the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, 1973, p. 382 et seq. 
For Mocetto’s stained glass, see G. Mariacher, Italian 
Stained Glass Windows, 1957, pl. C and Fig. 69. 

75. Of the three groups of two figures, two are de- 
rived in reverse from the engraving by Mocetto (Fig. 
34), and one from Mantegna. Mocetto’s Frieze with Tri- 
tons and Nymphs is responsible for the group of tritons 
with acanthus cachesexe, bearded and with feathered 
ears, volutes for legs, leading a naked nymph riding 
side-saddle on a pair of hippocamps (C8, Fig. 29a); and 
for the bearded and be-turbanned triton holding a 
ewer on his shoulder, while a nymph with tousled fore- 
lock sits contentedly on his back (Fig. 29c). From Man- 
tegna’s Battle of the Sea-Gods of the late 1480's (of 
which Diirer made a copy in pen and brown ink in 
1494) is borrowed the group of the triton with uplifted 
club in the form of a bone (on the glass converted to a 
palm branch), with a plump sea-nymph encoiled in his 
tail (Fig. 29b). The two single figures, one of a satyr 
with winged head and a grenade(?) in his right hand, 
the other of a hybrid creature like a winged centaur 
holding a staff in his right hand (Fig. 29c), are perhaps 
inventions of the enameler, though the latter is perhaps 
based on a figure in the half of Mantegna’s print not 
illustrated here. 





details of the jug with the related prints, 
while Fig. 32 shows a drawing?* by Mocetto 
that is related to the engraving. 

The exact date of Mocetto’s engraving is 
not known. Hind informs us that his earliest 
work is unlikely to be earlier than 1496, 
while “the only definite date in relation to 
his engravings is 1514, the year of publi- 
cation of the book on Nola.” A date of be- 
tween 1505 and 1510 for the Toledo jug is 
therefore consistent with our knowledge. 
Enameling on glass and glass painting are 
analogous techniques; in view of Mocetto’s 
ancestry (his great-grandfather Antonio was 
a glasspainter) and the fact that the Toledo 
jug is for the most part a translation of his 
own engraving, he must be seriously consid- 
ered as the enameler of the Toledo jug. 
An early biographer, Barclay Baron,7?7 com- 
mented in 1909: “it seems scarcely likely 
that Girolamo Mocetto should have broken 
entirely with the tradition of his family and 
foregone their privilege by failing to be ini- 
tiated in the profession of glassblower. .. . If 
he practiced glassblowing at all, presum- 
ably he did so in his native Murano and not 
in Venice: the first record of his continuous 
settlement as a Venetian householder is in 
1514.” The author is perhaps not well- 
versed in the niceties of a glasshouse, yet 
nonetheless the Toledo jug must be con- 
sidered as possibly an autograph work of 
Mocetto's. 

Next to be considered are the three pil- 
grim flasks: one in the Hermitage with long 
slender neck (C11), the other two with ap- 
parently cut-down necks in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore (C10), and the one sto- 
len from the Museo Vetrario in Murano 


76. The Uffizi drawing, no. 1699F, is called Sea-cen- 
taurs Carrying Nymphs and a Cupid Playing a Pipe. 
Mocetto’s two marine friezes are repeated in intarsia 
on panels behind the high altar of S. Maria Maggiore, 
Bergamo. 

77. Barclay Baron, Madonna Verona (Bolletino del 
Museo Civico, Verona,) 1909-10. 


ven irae 
Fic. 30. Frieze with Tritons and Nymphs, En- 
graving by Girolamo Mocetto, circa 1505-10. By 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Sok, een ka ie? au } 
Fic. 31. The Battle of the Sea-gods, part of an 


engraving by Andrea Mantegna. By courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Ded oo ae a Omer = e : : a Sexi 
Fic. 32. Sea-centaurs Carrying Nymphs, and a 
Cupid Playing a Pipe, drawing attributed to Gir- 
olamo Mocetto. Uffizi. 


(C9). All three, like the Toledo jug, are in 
typical humanist taste with subjects drawn 
from classical mythology and graphic in ori- 
gin. The Hermitage flask, or guastado (C11), 
is one of the finest of the whole lattimo 
group, both in decoration and preservation, 
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Fic. 33 
Fic. 33. Lattimo pilgrim flask with the story of 
Apollo and Cyparissus. The Hermitage, Lenin- 
grad. 


Fic. 34. Apollo and Cyparissus, engraving by 
Benedetto Montagna, circa 1510-20. By cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Fic. 35. Woodcut from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Venice, 1497, showing the story of Apollo and 


Cyparissus. By courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


as far as one can judge from photographs 
(Fig. 33). Acquired from the great Basi- 
levsky collection in 1885, the subject of two 
handsome youths conversing has hitherto re- 
mained a puzzle. It is in fact a very close 
copy of one of a series of engravings by 
Benedetto Montagna (circa 1480-circa 1541) 
with subjects from the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid.78 This one (Fig. 34) illustrates the 
story of Apollo and Cyparissus, who had ac- 
cidentally slain Apollo’s favorite stag. In the 
line engraving Apollo is upbraiding the un- 
fortunate youth; at their feet lies the slain 
stag. 

On the lattimo flask the stag is omitted, 
which is perhaps why the subject has not 
been identified heretofore. These elegant 
figures in their slashed doublets and what 


78. Hind, op. cit., pp. 173-4 and p. 186, 43. 
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look uncommonly like shorts (a most un-Re- 
naissance dress) are enameled in grey mo- 
nochrome, in close emulation of the line en- 
graving whose cross-hatched technique is 
simulated in the less tractable enamel. 
Color is provided by the bright blue sky, 
solid above, humped clouds below, as we 


have noted in so many of this lattimo group. 


Benedetto Montagna (circa 1480-circa 
1541), son of the better-known Barto- 
lommeo, painter of Verona, was an engraver 
and painter, influenced by Mantegna and 
Diirer. Hind has told us that this engraving is 
one of four or five issued as independent 
prints but based on the 1497 Venice edition 
of the Metamorphoses printed for Giunta by 
Joannes Rubeus. In the print (Fig. 35) sev- 
eral incidents in the story of Cyparissus take 
place simultaneously. On the right is the 
youth’s metamorphosis into a cypress, but 
the two figures are posed as in the indepen- 
dent print. “Among Benedetto’s later work, 
and therefore considerably later than the 
woodcuts,” Hind sums up, by which a date 
of around 1510 is proposed. Again we have a 
fairly firm date and a Venetian artist, or one 
who was born and worked not far away. A 
date between 1510 and 1520 is suggested. 
















































































Fic. 39 


Fic. 36. Detail of lattimo pilgrim flask enameled 
with Europa and the Bull. Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 

Fic. 37. Woodcut from Francesco Colonna’s 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 1499, Eu- 
ropa and the Bull. By courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

Fic. 38. Detail of lattimo pilgrim flask with a 
nymph and satyr. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
Fic. 39. Woodcut of a nymph and a satyr, from 
Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 
1499. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Fic. 40. Woodcut from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Venice, 1497, with Europa and the Bull. By cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


With the Baltimore pilgrim flask (Fig. 36, 
C10) we again have a definite source, and a 
Venetian one, for the two panels of Europa 
and the Bull and of a satyr surprising a 
nymph (Figs. 36 and 38). Marvin Chauncey 


Ross in 19397 first published the source, 
consecutive woodcuts (Figs. 37 and 39) in 
that extraordinary medley of romance, em- 
blems and miscellaneous lore by Francesco 
Colonna, The Dream of Polyphilus or, as it 
is more correctly called, Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphii, published by Aldus Manutius in 
Venice in 1499.®° It is conceivable that Eu- 


79. “Una fiasca di latticino nella Walters Art Gal- 
lery,” Faenza, XXVII, 1939, pp. 35-6. Ross is, I be- 
lieve, wrong in suggesting that the subjects were taken 
from a French edition of the Hypnerotomachia (per- 
haps the Paris, 1546 edition), which would make the 
flask of mid-sixteenth century date. 


80. Subjects from the Hypnerotomachia might well 
have been suggested by its publisher and printer, 
Aldus Manutius. Murano, we are told by Hugh Ho- 
nour, “became a favorite resort of learned humanists, 
several of whom built houses and laid out gardens on 
the island. Here there was much talk of the nature of 
love and kindred subjects, such men as Pietro Bembo 
and Aldus Manutius swapped Greek and Latin tags, 
poems were read and canzoni sung among the regi- 
ments of potted lemon trees, the fountains, the 
pleached alleys, the quincunxes and arbours;” see The 
Companion Guide to Venice, 1965, p. 228. 
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Fic. 41 


Fic. 41. Lattimo pilgrim flask. H. 16.2 cm. For- 
merly Museo Vetrario, Murano. 


Fic. 42. Woodcut from Colonna’s Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, Venice, 1499, with the Judg- 
ment of Paris. 


ropa astride the Bull was itself inspired by 
the same subject in the 1497 Venice Meta- 
morphoses already mentioned; certainly the 
pose of Europa in the background, clasping 
the bull’s right horn with her right hand to 
steady her on her perilous journey is remark- 
ably similar (Fig. 40). Here again we have a 
useful terminus ad quem. But how soon 
after 1499 was this flask painted? Paul Per- 
rot®! has commented on its more “pain- 
terly” style in comparison with others of 
this group, and has postulated a date 
“shortly before the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century,” which presumably means 
about 1520. But this still may be on the late 
side. The palette with a strong yellow is un- 
usual, as is the painter’s departure from the 
linear style of the woodcuts. But there is a 
lingering element of the Gothic in the 
square panel set within a quatrefoil, reminis- 
cent of the foot of a late medieval silver cha- 
lice or of Ghiberti’s bronze door panels in 
the Baptistery of Florence of 1401-2. The 
third pilgrim flask, that formerly at Murano, 
(Fig. 41, C9), must surely come from the 
same glasshouse and the same enameler, as 


—— 


81. Paul N. Perrot, “A Venetian Pilgrim Flask,” 
Apollo, LXXXIV, 1966, p. 492. 
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the Baltimore flask. Both are characterized 
by the same Chinese elements of scrolling 
foliage, the alla porcellana of the maiolica 
painters, and by the undisputed fifteenth- 
century Chinese blue-and-white borders on 
their feet, mentioned earlier. The Murano 
flask has two barbed panels with uniden- 
tified mythological scenes. On one side 
a winged Cupid, seated on a plank bridge 
that leads to a Renaissance palazzo, has 
landed a fish from a lake which recedes into 
the distance where it is limited by two sug- 
arloaf hills, the whole of probable allegori- 
cal significance (C9). The other side (Fig. 
41) is usually labeled as Mars and Venus, but 
it is more likely a free adaption of yet another 
woodcut in the Hypnerotomachia of 1499. 
From this Judgement of Paris (Fig. 42) the 
two failed contestants have been omitted; 
Venus, instead of in profile, is shown almost 
full-face, while Mars has doffed civilian and 
donned military garb. The palette is softer 
than on the Baltimore flask, if the color plate 
in Mariacher is accurate, but the hand ap- 
pears to be the same, as is the date, in the 
decade 1510-20. 

There remain the two lattimo pieces with 
religious subjects (C12 and 13) in striking 
contrast to the three pilgrim flasks with their 
essentially secular and humanistic approach. 
The first of these is the small bowl with 
incurved rim (C13) like the pilgrim bottle 
also from the Basilevsky collection and now 
in the Hermitage. The Paschal Lamb is in 
grey; the ground on which it delicately if 
perilously parades with the staff of the 
banner incongruously clasped in its cloven 
near-side hoof is in green and brown. The 
subject is found on clear (or cristallo) 
vessels, for example on the tazza in the 
Museo Civico, Bologna, and neither icono- 
graphically nor artistically calls for special 
comment. 

But the beaker with the milled foot (C12) 
in the museum at Trent in the Venetian Alps 





is remarkable, not only for the quality but 
also for the subject matter of its decoration. 
One one side is shown the Stigmatization of 
St. Francis (Fig 43), again derived from a 
print, a line engraving by the same Bene- 
detto Montagna,82 whose work we have al- 
ready seen copied on the Hermitage flask. 
This print (Fig. 44) was also frequently used 
by the maiolica painters at Deruta at a 
slightly later date.8* The kneeling figure of 
St. Francis is in grey, the halo gilt, but there 
are the usual bright blue clouds, so typical a 
feature not only on other glass vessels of this 
group but also in oil paintings by Montagna. 
Adapted and not pedantically copied, one 
ray pierces both the Saint’s right hand and 
the wound in his side, whereas two separate 
rays are shown on the print (Fig. 44). The 
girdle’s end hangs straight and does not 
curve over the right thigh. The other side 
(Fig. 45) shows Mary and the dead Christ at 
the Tomb, a Bellinesque composition pos- 
sibly derived from an unattributed print 
dated by Hind* circa 1470-90 (Fig. 46). It is 
anonymous, but in view of the close Venetian 
association of all the other sources of design 
in this lattimo group, perhaps to be re- 
attributed to a Venetian hand. The figure of 
St. John is omitted, and in compensation the 
Virgin’s left hand is shown resting on 
Christ’s left shoulder. The color again is 
grey, the halos gilt. Thus the rectangular 
shape of the print has been altered to 
conform both to the oval panel of the beaker 
and to its convexity. 

This beaker, like the Hermitage flask, 
shows very clearly its graphic prototype. 
The hatchings and crosshatching dis- 


82. Hind, op. cit., p. 177, pl. 740. Another possible 
source is the anonymous St. Francis and the Stigmata, 
North Italian, about 1500, Hind, pl. 886. 

83. For the subject on maiolica see Brigitta Klesse in 
Majolika, Catalogue of the Cologne Museum, 1966, no. 
294 and col. pl. VI. 

84. Hind, op. cit., pl. 461, called The Man of Sor- 
rows with the Virgin and S. John. 











Fic. 43. Lattimo beaker. H. 13 cm. Museo Nazion- 
ale, Trent. 


Fic. 44. S. Francis and the Stigmata, an engrav- 
ing by Benedetto Montagna, circa 1500-10. By 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Fic. 45. Lattimo beaker. Museo Nazionale, 
Trent. 


Fic. 46. The Man of Sorrows with the Virgin and 
S. John, uncertain school, circa 1470-90. By cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


tinguish these two pieces from others of the 
group as do the restrained color schemes. In 
both, grey and black are the colors mainly 
involved, with a touch of muddy green to 
indicate the landscape background of the 
Trent beaker, a touch of yellow in the hair of 
both pieces, both with typical blue clouds. 
Whether to be dated before or after or con- 
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temporary with the gayer pilgrim flasks 
from Baltimore and Murano is difficult to 
decide. Meanwhile, the decade 1510 to 
1520 is suggested. 


SUMMARY 


The Italian word lattimo, meaning milk- 
white glass, probably has been in use since 
the middle of the fourteenth, certainly since 
the middle of the fifteenth century. There is 
documentary evidence that there was a con- 
siderable production of lattimo vessels with 
enameled decoration between 1490 and 
1512. There is also evidence to suggest that 
this glass was known as “counterfeit” or 
“feigned” porcelain (porcellana contra- 
facta or ficta) between 1504 and 1519. 

The fourteen surviving pieces of lattimo 
are listed. The elements derived from Chi- 
nese blue-and-white porcelain are ana- 
lyzed. The figure decoration on five of the 
pieces is traced to stock types by Carpaccio. 
Others with mythological and religious sub- 
jects have been derived from woodcuts and 


line engravings by Girolamo Mocetto, Bene- 
detto Montagna, Mantegna and the artist of 
the Hypertotomachia, 1497. A key piece is 
the bottle with the bust portrait of Henry 
VII who died in 1509. Dates between 1500 
and 1520 are suggested for each piece. 
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Surviving or Recorded Lattimo Vessels. with 
Enamel Decoration 


Cl. Beaker, Carpaccio heads, 10.2 cm, 
1500-10. Cleveland Museum of Art. 

C2. Goblet, Carpaccio heads, c.20 cm, 
1500-10. Museo Nazionale, Trent. 

C3. Goblet, Carpaccio heads, 12 cm. 1500-10. 
National Museum of Prague. 

C4. Bowl on silver-gilt foot, Carpaccio head, D. 
14.7 cm, 1500-10. Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum, Vienna. 

C5. Bowl, Carpaccio head, D. 24 cm, 1500-10. 
Formerly A. von Parpart Collection. 

C6. Bottle, portrait of Henry VII, H. 19.8 cm, 
1505-10. Private Collection, London. 

C7. Bottle, unidentified coat-of-arms, 19 cm, 
1505-10. Private Collection. 

C8. Jug, marine monsters, H. 21.5 cm, 
1505-15. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

C9. Pilgrim flask, mythological, H. 16.2 cm, 
1510-20. Formerly Museo Vetrario, Mu- 
rano. 

. Pilgrim Flask, Hypnerotomachia, H. 16.2 
cm, 1510-20. Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. 

. Pilgrim flask, Metamorphoses, H. 20 cm, 
1510-20. The Hermitage, Leningrad. 

2. Beaker, religious, H. 13 cm, 1510-20. 
Museo Nazionale, Trent, Italy. 

. Bowl, Agnus Dei, H. 6 cm, 1510-20. The 
Hermitage, Leningrad. 

. Jug, formal foliage, H. 21 cm, 1510-20. La 
Musée de Verre, Liége. 
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CATALOGUE 
Cl. BEAKER The Cleveland Museum of Art 
H. 10.2 cm. Acc. No. 55.70 
1500-1510 (J.H. Wade Fund) 


Ny “s* *.+ woo 0% %*% I 
Bee & Be? 


Provenance. From the collection of Baron 
Maurice de _ Rothschild, Chateau de 
Prégny. 

Shape. Of almost barrel form with milled 
foot. Of similar shape but lacking the mil- 
ling at the foot is the blue beaker with alle- 
gorical subjects formerly in Berlin, for 
which see Schmidt, 1911, opp. p. 262 and 
the green beaker with grotesques in the 
same museum on p. 269. 

Decoration. Portrait busts after Carpaccio 
of a young man and woman, a so-called 
coppa nuziale, the faces in black outline 
with red shading, the clouds blue with a 
little red; the woman in black high-waisted 
dress, yellow hair, the man dressed in 
black and red. 


The circular portraits within a band of 
single turquoise dots on a gilt scale ground 
enriched with blue-and-white dots at the 
center of each scale. Above and below a 
border of rosettes, each with one red and 
four turquoise dots on a gilt ground. At the 
foot, a line of turquoise dots above red “lil- 
lies of the valley” motifs. 

Literature. 

Schmidt, 1911, Figs. 10-11 and pp. 

267-8. 

Helen Foote “An Enameled Glass Mar- 

riage Beaker” in The Bulletin of the 

Cleveland Museum of Art, June, 1956, 

No. 6, part 2, pp. 118-9. 

Corning 3, No. 1], p. 35. 

Mariacher, 1963, p. 59 
GOBLET Museo Nazionale, Trent 
H. c.20 cm. 

1500-1510 


Shape. The bow! of tall barrel shape with 
entasis and milled foot as in Nos. Cl and 
C10, supported on a plain tall conical foot 
with broad fold. An exact parallel has not 
been found, but Corning 3, No. 7 is some- 
what similar apart from the ribbed bowl 
and matching foot, as is Honey, Glass, 
1946, No. 23A, which has a molded bowl 
and knopped stem. 
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Decoration. Profile bust portraits after Car- 
paccio of a young man and woman, drawn 
mainly in black, red shading on the faces, 
pale brown hair, the man (Fig. 23) with a 
thin wash of turquoise blue at the edge of 
his cloak. The two tufts from which the 
grasses grow also turquoise, the sky blue. 
Each portrait ringed by turquoise dots, 
then a zone of gilt rays and an outer row of 
red dots. The ground has a blue enamel 
scale pattern, each scale centered by a red 
dot. At the rim a single row of turquoise 
dots, then gilt rays and a row of red dots. 
Literature. 

Gerola, I! Castello di Trento, 

Rome, 1934, p. 150. 

Gasparetto, 1958, Fig. 36. 

Mariacher, 1963, p. 58. 

Luigi Zecchin, “Le Avventure del Lat- 

timo.” 

Vetro e Silicati, 1963, VI, No. 4, p. 23. 


GOBLET National Museum of Prague 
H. 12 cm. Inv. No. 3261 
1500-1510 


Shape. Cup-shaped bow] supported on a 
star-shaped canopy or fringe above a boldly 
ribbed conical foot with fold. A clear glass 
goblet or chalice of identical shape except 
for a plain foot was in the Dutuit Collection 
(Catalogue, Paris, 1899, No. 78), formerly 
Castellani (Catalogue, Rome, 1884, No. 
411); another is in the Kunstmuseum, 
Diisseldorf, slightly larger in size. (Glas, 
1966, No. 214). 

Decoration. Bust portraits of a youth with a 
lute (Fig. 21) and a young woman holding a 


pomegranate, both after Carpaccio. Out- 
lines in black, other colors blue, light 
green, reddish pink and gold. 

The ground with a scale pattern of blue 
dots in semi-circles with red centers, gilt 
ground, on either side between the por- 
traits (not shown in the illus.) blue rosettes. 
Literature. 

Robert Schmidt, Das Glas, 1912, Fig. 55. 

Vavra, 5000 Years of Glass-making, 

1954, Fig. 113. 

Gasparetto, 1958, Figs. 32, 34 and 35. 

Karel Hette’, Old Venetian Glass, 1960, 

col. Pl. 1. 

Jirik, Kniha o skle, n.d., Fig. 19. 

Karel Hette’, Bendtské Sklo (Venetian 

Glass), 1973, No. 1. 

BOWL ON SILVER-GILT FOOT 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 
D. 14.7 cm. Inv. No. 9052 
H. without mount 5.5 cm. 
1500-1510 





Provenance. From the collection of Gustav 
von Benda. 

Shape. The same as the von Parpart bowl, 
No. C5, both possibly inspired by Chinese 
porcelain. Compare the bow! with the por- 
trait of St. Anthony in the Poldi Pezzoli Mu- 
seum, Milan (Mariacher, 1972, Pl. 46 and II 
Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 1972, Fig. 371 in 
color). 

Decoration. Inside the bow] the bust por- 
trait of a woman in profile to dexter with a 
ribbon label inscribed AMOR MASALIE, 
(Love assaults me) closely related to one 
of the the women in Carpaccio’s so-called 
Courtesans in the Museo Correr, Venice. 
The portrait is set within a ring of alternate 
turquoise and red dots (only one of which 
remains); outside this is a ring of blue dots 
(5 only extant) from each pair of which ex- 
tends a lily-of-the-valley-like motif in red. 
The inner rim has rosettes of turqouise dots 
with a single blue dot in the center, on a 
gilt ground, and below this band red ver- 
tical strokes and blue dots, likewise on gild- 
ing. 

Outside there is a broad zone of scale 

pattern, each gilt scale centered by a large 
blue enamel dot. Above and below are 
single but smaller turquoise dots; just 
above the mount is a single row of blue 
dots. 
Comment. There seems little doubt that 
this bowl and the von Parpart bowl, No. 5, 
were originally a pair, as decoration and 
size indicate. 

The silver-gilt contemporary mount, pre- 
sumably French, is twice pierced with the 
device (SA(N)S NO(M)BRE. This device 
was used in association with a coat-of-arms 
by Aymar de Poitiers, grandfather of Diane 
de Poitiers, and is found added to certain 
folios of the Hours of Marichal de Bouci- 
cout which Aymar had owned since 1490. 
Literature. 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 

Katalog der Sammlung fiir Plastik und 

Kunstgewerbe, 1964, Part I, Middle 

Ages, No. 68 and PI. 32. 


BOWL Private Collection 
D. 24cm. 

H.5.5 cm. 

1500-1510 


SOOO 
SO Oro 
YS a SoG 

¢eae 


Shape. As No. 4. 
Decoration. Profile of a young man to dex- 
ter, after Carpaccio. A ribbon label is in- 
scribed EGO VOBIS SERVO SON. (I am 
your slave). His hair is gilt. The portrait is 
framed by green enamel dots, with an outer 
border in green, blue and red. The outside 
has what looks like an unusually well-pre- 
served scale pattern in gilding with blue 
dots, a single row of turquoise dots above 
and below the broad scale pattern zone, 
exactly as in No. 4. 
Comment. This and No. 4 are the only 
coppe nuziale in lattimo to have banderols; 
but this feature is found too on the green 
goblet in the Slade Bequest at the British 
Museum, which is probably by the same 
hand. The male portrait heads in both are 
also very similar. Schmidt compares the 
head to that of St. George by Carpaccio 
(Lauts, 189). 
Literature. 

Lemperts Sohne, Sale Catalogue, A. von 

Parpart, Cologne, October 20, 1884, lot 

436. Schmidt, 1911, p. 268. 
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C6. BOTTLE 


Private Collection, London 
H. 19.8 cm. 
1504-1509 


Provenance. Acquired in London, 1951. 
Shape. Unusual for glass, but very close to 
a Netherlands maiolica bottle, also double- 
handled, shown in an illuminated MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, Douce 219, folio 
145v, dated c. 1477-90. It has been sug- 
gested that the shape is of Spanish origin. 
See Bernard Rackham, Early Netherlands 
Maiolica, 1926, Pl. 26 and p. 101; J.J.G. 
Alexander, The Master of Mary of Burgundy, 
1970; see also Vrienden van de Neder- 
landse ceramiek, No. 8, 1957, Pl. 5; and 
J.G. Hurst, “South Netherlands Majolica,” 
Appendix I to “The Old Manor Askett,” Re- 
cord of Bucks., XVIII, 1971, pp. 362-4. 
Decoration. A portrait of Henry VII of En- 
gland, probably after a coin from the 
“profile issue” of 1504-9, the reverse with 
the king’s badge of a portcullis (Fig. 27). A 
companion bottle in green glass with the 
same portrait and the Arms of England was 
formerly in an English private collection. 
Comment. The earliest and possibly only 
recorded Venetian glass enameled with a 
contemporary portrait, as the blue glass 
beaker with Hapsburg portraits dated 1529 
in Frankfurt is now said to have been enam- 
eled in Nuremberg; see Schmidt, 1911, pp. 


278-9 and Fig. 16 and Europdisches und 
Aussereuropdisches Glas, Museum fiir 
Kunsthandwerk, Frankfurt am Main, 1974, 
p 64, No. 118. 
Evidently a diplomatic gift. 
Literature. 
Albert Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, 
1897, pp. 141-2, and Fig. 154 for the 
companion green bottle. 
Circle of Glass Collectors, Commemora- 
tive Exhibition, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, 1962, Catalogue, No. 93. 


BOTTLE Private Collection 
D. 12.1 cm. 
H. 19cm. 


1505-10 


Provenance. Acquired in N. Italy. 

Shape. Same as No. 6. 

Decoration. Unidentified coat-of-arms in 
red, yellow and pale brown with gilt coro- 
net and cross. The reverse with the head of 
John the Baptist (Fig. 28). 

Comment. By the same hand as the Henry 
VII jug, C6. 


JUG The Toledo Museum of Art 
Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey 


Acc. No. 69.287 
H. 21.5cm. 


1505-1515 





Provenance. From the Lanna Collection, 
Prague, Sale Catalogue, March, 1911, 
lot 707. 

From the Heugel Collection, Paris. 

Shape. In blue glass also with marine gro- 
tesques, but by another hand, at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (Honey, Glass, 
Fig. 22 B and Mariacher, 1960, p. 50), and 
again in the Robert Lehman example, (Cor- 
ning 3, No. 10). For yet another at Liége, 
with ribbed body, see No. C13, opalescent 
glass with turquoise blue handle. 
Decoration. Two of the groups of marine 
grotesques derive from an engraving by Gir- 
olamo Mocetto (circa 1458-circa 1531), 
Frieze with Tritons and Nymphs, (Hind, p. 
169, No. 171, Pl. 733). One group derives 
from Mantegna’s celebrated Battle of the 
Sea-Gods of the late 1480's. The colors are 
given as dark blue, turquoise, emerald 
green, orange, copper red, ochre, and 
yellow. The handle is of green glass. The 
curious creatures on the neck, chained 
dogs’ heads issuing from snail shells, recall 
the arms of a Tyrolese family on a glass 
illustrated by Schmidt, 1911, Fig. 15. 
Comment. Since Mocetto came from the 
fourth generation of a family of glass-pain- 
ters at Murano (a window signed by him is 
in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Ve- 
nice), it is possible that he was the painter 


of this jug after his own engraving. 
Schmidt's dating of circa 1490 is too early. 
Literature. 
Lanna Collection, Prague, Sale Cata- 
logue, March, 1911, lot 707, then with 
pewter lid, ill. Pl. 59. 
Schmidt, 1911, p. 270. 
The Toledo Museum of Art, Art in Glass, 
1969, p. 48. 


PILGRAM FLASK 

Formerly Museo Vetrario 
H. 16cm. Murano 
1510-1520. 


Provenance. From the Castellani Collec- 
tion, Rome 1884. 

Shape. Same as the Baltimore flask, No. 7. 
In clear glass there are many examples, 
amongst the earliest being the armorial flask 
at the Museo Civico, Bologna with the 
arms of Bentivoglio and Sforza, probably 
commemorating a marriage of 1492. (See 
Gasparetto, 1958, Fig. 21). 

Decoration. On one side Cupid fishing, on 
the other Mars and Venus (Fig. 41). Out- 
lines black, the colors mainly reddish 
brown, red, and blue. The dots on the neck 
red. Thealla porcellana decoration of scroll- 
ing foliage and overlapping plantain leaves 
in blue after the Chinese. The subject ot 
Mars and Venus possibly derived from the 
woodcut of the Judgement of Paris in Fran- 
cesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili of 1499. 
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Comment. Stolen from the Museo Vetrario, 
Murano in the 1950’s. The part of the Ales- 
sandro Castellani Collection which in- 
cluded this pilgrim flask was sold in Rome 
in the owner’s home, the catalogue being 
the work of the Paris experts, I. Hoffman 
and Charles Mannheim. The price cata- 
logue in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has the word “riservato” written in against 
this lot, which suggests that there was some 
sort of state pre-emption. 
Literature. 

Castellani Sale Catalogue, Rome, March 

18, 1884, lot 408. 

Edward Dillon, Glass, 1907, p. 204 and 

Pl. XXXIII. 

Schmidt, 1911, pp. 264-5. 

G. Lorenzetti, “Una fiaschetta veneziana 

ui lattimo,”” Dedalo, 1920, p. 377. 

Friedrich H. Hofmann, Das Porzellan 

der Européischen Manufaktur im XVIII 

Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1932, p. 34, Fig. 22. 

Gasparetto, 1958, col. ol. 52 bis, Fig. 52 

ter. 

Mariacher, 1959, PI. 79. 

Mariacher, 1963, p. 57. 

Luigi Zecchin, “Le Avventure del Lat- 

timo,” Vetro e Silicati, 1963, IV, No. 4, p. 

21. 


C10. PILGRIM FLASK 


The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
H. 16.2 cm. Inv. 47.30 
1510-1520 


Provenance. From the collection of S. Mal- 
colm of Poltalloch, 1913. 
Shape. Same as No. 6. 
Decoration. Europa and the Bull on one 
side, a sleeping nymph awakened by a 
satyr on the other (Fig. 38), both after wood- 
cuts in Francesco Colonna’s Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, Venice, 1499, published 
by Aldus Manutius. The palette is similar 
to No. C5, but with the addition of yellow 
for Europa’s dress and fawn for the bull. 
The square within a quatrefoil of the frame- 
work is in yellow and reddish brown. The 
dots on the neck are a double row of blue 
within single rows of red. The scale pattern 
on the neck is blue, as is the foliate scroll- 
work on the body and the lotus panels at 
the foot, the two latter motifs derived from 
15th century Chinese blue-and-white. 
Comment. The 1913 sale price was 
£204-15-0, the buyer’s name given as Har- 
ding. It then had a pewter top. 
Literature. 

“From the Famous Collection of the late 

S. Malcolm of Poltalloch. Sold by Order 

of Col. Malcolm of Poltalloch,” Christie, 

Manson & Woods, Sale Catalogue, May 

1, 1913, lot 7. 

Marvin Ross, “Una fiasca di latticino 


nella Walters Art Gallery,” Faenza, 
XXVII, 1939, pp. 35-36. 

Corning 3, No. 12, p. 36. 

Paul N. Perrot, “A Venetian Pilgrim 
Flask,” Apollo, LXXXIV, 1966, p. 492. 
Mariacher, 1963, p. 57. 


PILGRIM FLASK 
The Hermitage, Leningrad 
H. 20 cm. Inv. No. F. 468 
1510-1520 
Provenance. From the Basilevsky Collec- 
tion, 1885. 
Shape. As Nos. C7 and C8, except that the 
neck is longer, though the overall measure- 
ment is rather less. 
Decoration. On one side Apollo and Cy- 
parissus (Fig. 33), after the line-engraving 
by Benedetto Montagna (circa 1480-circa 
1541), itself based on the woodcut in the 
Venice edition of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid in 1497 (Hind p. 186, No. 43, Pl. 764). 
The figures in grey, the sky blue. 
The dots are blue on the outside circle, 





red on the inside, on a gilt ground of rays; 
on the two bands on the neck, the dots are 
also blue and red. The interlaced pattern 
on the neck (also seen on a tazza in Prague, 
Hettes, p. 6) is in blue, as is the alla por- 
cellana decoration on the back and the pyri- 


form border and vitruvian scroll on the foot. 
Comment. The most recent commentators 
(in Early Italian Engravings in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington) on the 
chronology of Montagna’s work write that 
the prints of the Metamorphoses “are 
clearly among Montagna’s latest engrav- 
ings” and date them 1515-20. 
Literature. 

Kachalov, Steklo, Moscow, 1959, Fig. 61. 


2. BEAKER Museo Nazionale, Trent 


H. 13cm. 

1510-1520 

Shape. Same as No. 1, but nearly 3 cm tal- 
ler. The metal thick, high kick in base. 
Decoration. On one side the Stigmatization 
of St. Francis (Fig. 43), after an engraving 
either by Benedetto Montagna (Hind, Pl. 
740) or perhaps by Nicoletto da Modena 
(Hind, Pl. 674); the reverse with Christ and 
Mary at the Tomb, probably adapted from 
Hind, Pl. 461, omitting the figure of St. 
John. All the figures mostly in grey and 
with gilt halos, Christ with gilt hair and 


beard, the drops of blood and details of 
Mary’s dress in red, both sides with blue 
sky and small gilt sun. St. Francis with the 
rays in red, the grass green and the shrubs 
with yellow stalks. 

The scale-pattern ground emphasized by 
red semi-circles, each with a large blue and 
two smaller red dots. The oval panels with 
alternate red and blue dots, at the foot a 
single row of red dots above a double row 
in blue. Many of the dots missing, dis- 
closing deep hollows. 

Comments. St. Francis receiving the Stig- 
mata is a common subject in Italian maiol- 
ica of slightly later date; many examples 
are quoted in the catalogue, Majolika, of 
the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Cologne, 1966, 
No. 294. 
Literature. 
Gerola, Il Castello di Trento, Rome, 
1934, p. 150. 


. BOWL The Hermitage, Leningrad 


H.6cm. Inv. No. F519 
1510-1520 








Provenance. From the Basilevsky Collec- 
tion, 1885. 
Shape. Perhaps of Chinese inspiration. 
Similar to the millefiori bow] in the Kunst- 
museum, Diisseldorf, see Glas, 1966, No. 
222. 
Decoration. On either side is repeated the 
Lamb of God, grey on a green and brown 
ground, the dots green and red, the foliate 
ornament blue, a broad gilt border on the 
foot. The Agnus Dei is treated in rather sim- 
ilar fashion on a tazza formerly in the Spit- 
zer Collection (Catalogue, Verreries, No. 
17). A tazza with the Paschal Lamb is in the 
Museo Civico, Bologna. 
Literature. 

Troinitzki, 1911, Figs. 5 and 6. 


. JUG Musée du Verre, Liege 
H. 21 cm. Inv. B/457 
1510-1520 

Provenance. From the Collection of Robert 
de Rothschild. 

Shape. The handle, two bands round the 
neck and the foot of opaque blue. The band 
of neck ornament with candelabrum and 
foliate motifs in red and green. The rows of 
dots in blue and red. 

Comment. Not strictly speaking of lattimo 


but of opalescent glass, perhaps that called 


latesin (latexin, lactexin). See Luigi Zec- 
chin, ““Le Avventure del Lattimo,” Vetro e 
Silicato 1963, p. 22. 
Literature. 
Joseph Philippe, Initiation a l’histoire 
du verre, Liége, 1964, p. 65, Fig. 95. 





THE EARLY FINNISH GLASS INDUSTRY 


JAcoB SEELA 


HIS survey of the Finnish glass in- 
dustry covers the period from 1681, 
when the first glasshouse was 
founded, to the early 1850’s, when Adolf 
Torngren, by reconstructing and reorganiz- 
ing the works at Notsjo (Nuutajarvi), estab- 
lished Finland’s first modem glass factory. 
There have been almost no archaeological 
discoveries of ancient or medieval glass in 
Finland, except for a number of beads and a 
single greenish drinking horn of the sixth or 
seventh century. Excavations in some of the 
older towns have resulted in the discovery 
of a number of glass fragments of the “wald- 
glas” type but there is no doubt that they 
were imported. 

Finland was still a very backward country 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; from wills and other documents we 
know that glass objects were very rare until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially drinking vessels and other kinds of 
tableware. Window panes were practically 
unknown in the countryside except in 
manors and parsonages. 


Ed. Note: Most of the early glasshouse docu- 
ments are written in Swedish so that the glass- 
houses have both Swedish and Finnish names. 
The latter are in parentheses. Later in the article 
the Swedish name is omitted. The same applies 
to the name of the cities. 


The first glasshouse (Fig. 1) was opened in 
1681 by Gustaf Jung in Nystad (Uusikau- 
punki), a small town about forty miles north- 
wes. of the then capital, Abo (Turku). Four 
years later the glasshouse closed, and a 
devastating fire leveled the town the same 
year; the works never reopened. No glass 
was made in Finland for the next seventy 
years. 

Jung had visited continental glass fac- 
tories to acquaint himself with the latest 
methods of production, and he had worked 
at his father’s glasshouse in Stockholm 
(founded 1641), but the furnace he built at 
Uusikaupunki was different from that of his 
father. Information about Jung’s glasshouse 
is limited to entries from his diary! and from 
court records concerning a strike in the 
works. Fragments found at the site indicate 
production of window glass, bottles of sev- 
eral shapes, and fine table glass. Using 
imported colored rods, his three Swedish 
blowers perhaps tried to imitate Venetian 
forms.2 A colorless glass was used for the 
fine tablewares, and green and brown glass 
for bottles. The fragment finds do not permit 


1. Gustaf Jung, Ms. diary, Library of Uppsala Uni- 
versity, Uppsala. 


2. Fragments found at the site of Nystad (Uusikau- 
punki) glasshouse. 
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reconstruction of any objects, but illustra- 
tions in the diary show a square bottle and a 
handled bowl. 

An illustration of a rectangular melting 
furnace with three pots on each side heated 
from below presumably shows the type of 
furnace used by Jung in Finland. From the 
court records previously mentioned, we 
know that the annealing oven was not con- 
nected with the melting furnace, but was 
built separately, an exception in that period. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury only two glasshouses were operating in 
Sweden-Finland. Since the domestic sup- 
ply of glass did not meet the demand, the 


3. Jung, passim. 
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Fic. 1. Map. Location of glass works in Finland 
established 1681-1847. 


1. Nystad (Usikaupunki), 2. Avik, 3. Mariedal, 
4. Thorsnéis (Tuorsniemi), 5. Nyby (Olhava), 
6. Notsjé (Nuutajarvi), 7. Ingeris (Inkere), 
8. Liikola, 9. Berga, 10. Metsdkyla, 11. Jermilé, 
12. Kukkola, 13. Rokkala, 14. Leistila, 15. Jap- 
pila, 16. Grénvik, 17. Johannislund, 18. Sellinge 
(Sdlinkéaé), 19. Tourula, 20. Ojakkala, 21. 
Sandnas. 


The glasshouses were established with their 
Swedish names (except for the works in Karelia, 
Tourula, Liikola and Ojakkala.) 
towns @ established in the 17th century 

A established in the 18th century and 


up to the separation from Sweden 
1809. 
@ established 1809-1847. 


government was forced to lower the import 
duties on glass objects; when production in- 
creased, the duties were once again raised. 
New incentives to encourage the exploita- 
tion of domestic raw materials resulted in 
the erection of six glasshouses between 
1736 and 1742 in Sweden, but none in Fin- 
land.4 

A disastrous war between Sweden and 
Russia at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century turned Finland into a battlefield. A 
considerable part of the harried and miser- 
able population had to flee from the enemy, 
and many of the officials and the intellec- 
tuals left for Sweden. Although the war was 
at last ended in 1721, the slow rebuilding 
process was interrupted by a new war, 
twenty years later, which lasted until the 
Peace of 1743. Because of this chaos, no 
other glasshouse was established until 
1748. 

When Jacob Reinhold de Pont asked fora 
license to establish a glasshouse in the par- 
ish of Somero, northeast of the capital, the 
only stipulation made by the authorities was 


4. Olof Nordstrom, Svensk Glasindustri, Lund, 
1962, passim. 





that he had to prove his proprietary rights to 
the land on which the glasshouse would be 
erected. The final grant was received in 
1748, and Avik production began. Since that 
year, the manufacture of glass in Finland 
has proceeded without interruption. There 
is no reason to believe that de Pont had any 
knowledge of glassmaking; the most plau- 
sible explanation of his interest is the possi- 
bility of profit, aware as he was of the glass 
shortage. While employed at the Swedish 
Military Collegium in Stockholm, he had 
been on inspection tours in Finland and vis- 
ited his Finnish father in Somero; he was 
familiar with conditions in the country. 

The first four blowers came from glass- 
houses in Sweden, although they were of 
German origin. They had been working at 
Kosta—established in 1742 in southern Swe- 
den—and among them was a skillful master, 
Johan From. It is surprising that such highly 
professional blowers as From and his fel- 
lows would leave their well-paid jobs for an 
“adventure” in backward Finland. From re- 
turned to Sweden after a few years, but the 
others remained, and generations of skillful 
blowers descended from those first immi- 
grants.5 The glasshouse and the furnaces 
were constructed with the help of the Swed- 
ish blowers, and their techniques were prac- 
ticed in the glass industry during the next 
century. 

Mixed production—window glass, bot- 
tles, jars, and tablewares—typical of the Fin- 
nish glass industry up to the 1880’s—was 
the rule at Avik. The German tradition was 
obvious in both the simpler objects and the 
more elaborate vessels; lidded goblets, 
flower pots, decanters, and covered bowls 
were all made there. The formula for mak- 
ing opaque glass was brought from Kosta, 
and the earliest pieces from Avik to which a 
definite date can be assigned are two 


5. J-E Anderbjork, Kosta Glasbruk 1742-1942, Stock- 
holm, 1942; Church Archives, Somero Parish, Finland. 


opaque, white, covered bowls dating from 
1748 or 1749 (Figs. 21, 22).6 De Pont made a 
useful contribution to glassmaking in Fin- 
land by organizing the market, bringing 
glassblowers from abroad, and giving young 
Finns the chance to learn this new trade. He 
did not improve the glass formula or the de- 
signs. He was fully content to maintain a 
profitable production and increase it due to 
the great demand. In 1757 de Pont sold half 
the enterprise to Jacob Bremer, a rich mer- 
chant from Turku. The latter financed the 
manufacturing and managed the accounts 
but never tried to interfere in the manage- 
ment. 

Much seemed to have changed in the 
early 1780’s when Avik at last faced domes- 
tic competition. The new generation of 
glass blowers—mostly sons of the workers— 
was less skillful, and, with no improvement 
in the formula, the export market dis- 
appeared. The domestic market could ab- 
sorb very few of the more elaborate objects, 
and eventually Avik lost its position as the 
leading glasshouse. After Bremer and de 
Pont died (1785 and 1788, respectively), the 
new owners did not have the same energy 
and interest. The glasshouse became a man- 
ufacturer of window glass and bottles, and 
both quality and quantity of their output 
fell.7 When a fire destroyed the glasshouse 
in 1833, it was never rebuilt. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, there was some growth of small in- 
dustries in the country. These enterprises 
were founded by rich merchants doing im- 
port-export business. Glassmaking, how- 
ever, was a risky business venture which 
most industrialists were reluctant to under- 
take. The risks included a lack of skillful 
workers, a limited domestic market, un- 
developed communications and, of critical 


6. See Figs. 21, 22. 
7. SVA (Suomen Valtioarkisto Finnish State Ar- 
chives), Avik glasshouse records. 
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importance, a chaotic money market. 

In 1781, Johan Sederholm, a prosperous 
self-made industrialist from Helsingfors 
(Helsinki), decided to challenge the long do- 
mination of Avik by opening a glasshouse at 
Mariedal. A wealthy shipowner with good 
contacts in Sweden, he counted on the ex- 
port trade and the growing local market to 
dispose of his luxury glass. His main prob- 
lem was finding workmen, but he solved 
that by hiring some of the best blowers from 
Avik. He established a partnership with the 
master, one Schmidt, whose ancestors had 
come to Sweden from Thiiringia and later 
immigrated to Finland. Despite the ob- 
jections of de Pont, who felt that there was 
no need for a second glasshouse, Sederholm 
obtained his privileges without difficulty. 
But Mariedal, near Helsinki, was never any- 
thing but a small enterprise.® 

During the first few years the blowers 
turned out fine objects of white glass for ex- 
port to Sweden. Opaque glass was also pro- 
duced, and the glassmakers used the Avik 
formula. The war between Sweden and Rus- 
sia in 1808-09 interrupted the work; when 
the glasshouse reopened after the war, the 
new owners had less ambitious plans and 
less skillful workers. During the years pre- 
ceding its closing in 1824, Mariedal’s prod- 
ucts consisted mainly of bottles, other ob- 
jects of green glass, and probably window 
glass. 

In 1781, the famous mayor of Bjorneborg 
(Pori), Lars Sacklen, founded the glass- 
house of Thorsnas (Tuorsniemi) on his es- 
tate, situated on the outskirts of that town. 
Once again the owner of Avik objected in 
vain, and once again the first blowers came 
from Avik. Window glass was the chief prod- 
uct, and Sacklen improved its qualit, within 
a few years so that he was able <o market 


8. Heribert Seitz, Cedersbergs Glasbruk 1781-1838, 
Linképing, 1934, passim. 

9. Vilho Annala, Suomen Lasiteollisuus 1681-1931, 
Helsinki, 1931, Vol. I. 
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almost as much in Sweden as he sold in Fin- 
land. The local sand was of good quality, 
and when the demand for window glass in- 
creased considerably during the last years 
of the century, an additional melting fur- 
nace was built.!° The export market con- 
tinued during the beginning of the next 
century, and the country’s separation from 
Sweden did not disrupt that demand. By 
then the glasshouse had added tablewares 
and bottles to its production, and these were 
made until an economic depression in 1868 
forced the factory to close. 

The colorless glass made at Tuorsniemi 
was better than average; the tablewares 
made there show great skill. The bottles 
from this factory are typical products of their 
time. Sacklen’s numerous successors were 
less ambitious and less energetic, preclud- 
ing the factory’s expansion. 

The first glasshouses had been estab- 
lished in the south of Finland, where a 
larger population and easier transportation 
westward insured a better market, but, in 
1783, a glasshouse was built in the sparsely 
populated north, about 30 miles north of the 
town of Uleaborg (Oulu) at Nyby (Olhava) 
where no other glasshouses had ever been 
established. The founder, Johan Nylander, 
an exceptionally forceful but ruthless and 
intolerant merchant from that town, had 
colonized vast areas of the uncultivated 
north, built ships in his own shipyard, and 
carried on considerable export-import busi- 
ness. 

With one exception, the blowers were not 
brought from Avik, but from Swedish 
works.!! Nylander’s plan to export window 
glass to Sweden and to sell bottles in the 
northern part of the country was successful. 
During the early period of manufacture 


10. SRA (Sveriges Riksarkiv [Swedish State Ar- 
chives]), Report to the Royal Swedish Board of 
Commerce, 1793. 

11. OMA (Oulun Maakunta-arkisto [Provincial Ar- 
chives, Oulu]), Church Archives. 





there was increased output and enlarge- 
ment of the works. When a third melting 
furnace was built in 1792, Olhava had be- 
come the biggest glasshouse in the country, 
employing more than 70 workers, of whom 
18 were blowers. The yearly output con- 
sisted of 400 cases, each with 120 sheets of 
window glass and 215,000 bottles in addi- 
tion to tableglass of white and green glass.'2 
The latter, however, was of subordinate im- 
portance and always remained so. The foun- 
der’s son-in-law assumed management of 
the works later that year and had to contend 
with increasing competition from newly es- 
tablished glasshouses in the south. For a 
short time the new manager prospered, but 
the accumulating unsold stock, a result of 
the depression in Finland during the last 
years of the century, forced him to close the 
glasshouse in 1804. When it was reopened a 
decade later, the new owners never man- 


aged to restore its former economic 


strength. Nevertheless, glassmaking con- 
tinued there until 1885 with window glass 


and bottles as the main products. 

The stability of the economy was dam- 
aged by a new war (1788-89), but fortuna- 
tely for the glass industry, recovery oc- 
curred within a few years. Extensive fires in 
many towns had increased the demand for 
window glass, and within a few years, four 
new glasshouses were established in the 
hope of profit. They were founded by land- 
owners who were seeking a revenue-yield- 
ing use for their timber, especially that of 
poorer quality which could not be used for 
building. 

Such a man was J.M. Gottskalk, who 
founded Ingeris (Inkere) in 1794 on his 
estate near the main road between Turku 
and Helsinki. Because he did not have 
sufficient capital to support the operation 
for more than a few years, the glasshouse 


12. SRA, Reports to the Royal Swedish Board of 
Commerce, 1790-1798. 


was soon bought by a group of business- 
men. The lack of skilled workers forced 
Gottskalk to enlist workers from Avik, and 
he made sure of the arrangement by offering 
partnerships to two of the best men.!* A 
considerable part of the production (window 
glass and bottles) was exported to Sweden, 
even after the two countries’ separation. In 
the 1830's, the glasshouse was bought by a 
businessman from Helsinki, M.L. Alftan, 
who two years later bought a second plant 
nearby. Inkere was shut down for long 
periods before it finally closed in 1865. 

In the countryside of the fertile Os- 
terbotten in midwest Finland, Berga glass- 
house was founded in 1797 by Olof 
Sjoberg.14 He received backing from his 
brother-in-law and from a rich Swedish 
wholesaler. The blowers came from various 
Finnish glasshouses, but the production 
was of inferior quality due to poor raw mate- 
rial and lack of capital. Workers complained 
about their low pay and poor working condi- 
tions, but business was not bad. There was a 
large local market in this part of the country, 
and the export of window glass, bottles, and 
especially apothecary glass to Sweden was 
increasing, probably due to low prices. 
Sjoberg employed an engraver; he soon left, 
however, as the poor quality glass was not 
suitable for engraving.'® Between 1808 and 
1814, the glasshouse was closed, and when 
it was reopened new blowers from Sweden 
were recruited. Sjoberg’s widow and his 
oldest son, who took over the glasshouse 
after his death, improved production and 
gave Berga a better reputation. Mixed pro- 
duction of bottles, window glass, and apothe- 
cary ware (ca. 80% of the total production) 
continued until the final closing in 1883. 


13. Annala, ibid. 

14. Runar Saarnio, Sjéberg—Glasbruksdgaren Olof 
Sjébergs hairkomst och efterkommande, Abo, 1970. 

15. Jacob Seela “Osterbotten som centrum for den 
aldre glasgravyren,”’ Nodenskiéld—samfundets tid- 
skrift 1974, Vammala, 1975. 
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Liikola glasshouse (1795-99) was founded 
inland and, in attempting to concentrate 
only on the local market, failed completely. 
It is known only from documents; no pre- 
served objects have yet been found. 

The fourth of the glasshouses established 
during the last years of the century was Not- 
sjo (Nuutajarvi), and it is the only early Fin- 
nish glasshouse which is still in production. 
Its name is now Arabia, and its market is 
world-wide. 

The founder, Jacob de Pont, a wealthy es- 
tate-owner, was the son of the original 
owner of Avik. Associated with him in the 
venture was his neighbor, Furuhjelm, 
whose estate was also large. The glasshouse 
was situated between two small lakes in 
Hame, in the interior of the country, produc- 
ing window glass, bottles, and, to a lesser 
extent, simple table wares. There is no docu- 
mentary evidence of export in the early pe- 
riod.1* Disappointed with the results, de 
Pont sold his share to his partner, and after 
the latter’s death in 1809, Furuhjelm’s 
brother Johan inherited the estate and the 
glasshouse. Johan Furuhjelm was nota busi- 
nessman; he tried repeatedly and un- 
successfully to sell the glasshouse, even 
though it was profitable. 

Many objects are attributed to Nuutajarvi 
from the early period, but these attributions 
are tentative. It is fairly certain that the 
glasshouse produced glass of the same gen- 
eral quality as its competitors until the be- 
ginning of the 1850's, when the Tormgren 
revolution took place. Then the astonished 
Finnish glass public became acquainted 
with lead glass, fagon-de-Venise glass, cut 
glass, and pressed glass, all manufactured 
by a domestic glasshouse. 

On the isthmus of Karelia, which was 
ceded to Russia by Finland after the treaty 
of 1721, several glasshouses were estab- 


16. Vilho Annala, Nuutajarven lasitehdas 1793- 
1943, Helsinki, 1943, passim. 
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lished to take advantage of deposits of pure 
sand suitable for glassmaking. There was an 
extensive market for window glass in the 
nearby new town of St. Petersburg. The first 
of the glasshouses was erected in 1768, and, 
between that year and 1803, five more fac- 
tories were built.17 The founders, living in 
Russia, were glassmakers of German origin 
who were backed by rich businessmen in 
St. Petersburg. 

Despite the favorable location, the part- 
nership between Russian capital and Ger- 
man skill failed. More successful was the 
Rokkala mirror works, established by a mer- 
chant from Viborg (Viipuri), Jacob Lund. 
Our knowledge of the glasshouses in this 
area, which once more merged with the rest 
of Finland after the war of 1808-09, is, how- 
ever, very restricted. It may be that in addi- 
tion to window glass, some tableware and 
bottles were manufactured, but this part of 
the production must have been of secondary 
importance. 

During the war of 1808-09, some of the 
glasshouses had to close, and a few of them, 
such as Berga and Olhava, did not reopen 
for a number of years. The political changes 
did not interrupt the important export to 
Sweden,!® however, and the rebuilding 
after the war increased the demand for 
glass; there were men who decided to chal- 
lenge the glasshouses founded earlier. 

Between 1812 and 1814 three new glass- 
houses were established; a fourth began pro- 
duction in 1828, and finally in the 1840's, 
two more were started. Four of them were 
built in the south and two near the coast in 
the midwest. All of them had a mixed pro- 
duction, and only the earliest, Gronvik, de- 
veloped into an important producer which 
became the leading window glass supplier 
in the country toward the end of the cen- 


17. Annala, Suomen Lasiteollisuus, I. 


18. The importation of Finnish glass into Sweden 
was duty-free for many years. 





tury. Johan Gronberg, a wealthy merchant 
with good import-export contacts, exported 
his products in ships built at his own 
shipyards. Encouraged by the favorable re- 
ception of his first products, which included 
bottles and apothecary ware, he put great 
emphasis on quality improvement, even 
using imported sand. Among his first blow- 
ers were glassmakers from Sweden, who 
brought new designs with them. Gronberg 
had modem ideas about marketing, and he 
understood the value of advertising. The 
high quality of his tableware made it pos- 
sible to employ a copper-wheel engraver 
from Sweden, Johan Opitz. In the late 
1840’s C.G. Keith, a blower from Sweden, 
came to Gronvik. Keith belonged to a family 
of glassmakers whose ancestor, James Keith, 
had left Newcastle, England, in 1755, and 
had joined the Norwegian Ngstetangen 
works, where he introduced the English 
style.!® Due partly to these men, Gronvik 
was the leading Finnish glasshouse during 
the early part of the nineteenth century.?° 

When the glasshouse of Sandnas was 
erected not far from Gronvik in 1847, a num- 
ber of blowers from the latter were em- 
ployed, and the same formula was used. But 
Sandnas remained an unimportant small 
glasshouse, as did Tourula, established near 
Turku; Ojakkaka and Salinkaa, a few miles 
from Helsinki; and Johannislund, halfway 
between Turku and Helsinki. The produc- 
tion, mainly bottles, was chiefly aimed at a 
limited local market, although some was ex- 
ported to Sweden during the 1820’s and 
1830's. Johannislund, which was founded in 
a wild tract, and around which a little vil- 
lage eventually grew, did not close until 
1960; it was the last small glass works to 
survive. 


19. Ada Polak, Gammelt Norsk Glass, Oslo, 1953, 
p. 59. 


20. VMA, Gronvik Glasshouse records. 


Raw Material and Fabrication 


The principal raw materials, rock quartz and 
sand, were found in many districts of the 
country, as were the ingredients for the flux 
—ash and purified, calcined potash. Potash 
was an important export item during the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, and the 
glasshouses sometimes experienced a short- 
age. The potash was manufactured from 
beechwood ashes; it was supplied by local 
peasants or merchants in the towns. Ashes 
from the islands of Aland—belonging to 
Finland—were of superior quality and more 
expensive. 

The enormous quantity of wood for the 
furnaces was the determining factor in the 
location of each glasshouse. Raw materials 
were easier to transport than the heavy fuel, 
which could be transported short distances 
by land only during the winter. 

The presence of iron in the domestic sand 
made it useless as raw material for finer 
tableware or high quality window glass. 
Quartz was used for the former articles, 
imported sand for the latter ones. Unfortu- 
nately, technical knowledge was limited, 
and often too much decolorant (Manganese 
and arsenic) was used, giving the glass a 
purple tint. 

From time to time, imported soda was 
used for the colorless glass and for the 
apothecary glass, but it seems to have been 
too expensive for greater use. Limestone 
was imported from Gotland in Sweden. 
Most other ingredients were imported at a 
high price, but some, such as the saltpeter 
used in making frit, were of domestic fabri- 
cation. The bone ash used for opaque white 
glass blown at Avik and Mariedal was ob- 
tained in Finland. 

Blue glass was first manufactured at Avik 
in the 1820’s and later at Gronvik and—on a 
very limited scale—at Johannislund in the 
1840’s. For this glass, cobalt and smalt, a 
kind of cobalt oxide, were used. Ruby glass 
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was unknown in Finnish glasshouses in the 
pre-Torngren period but was imported from 
Russia. The tiny glasshouse of Ojakkala pro- 
duced a red glass of inferior quality about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
the method of coloring is not known.”! 

Throughout the eighteenth century and at 
least the earlier part of the next one, the 
same formulas and the same raw materials 
were used. Colorless glass was unknown 
during that time. The first glass formulas 
were brought to Finland by the German 
blowers who passed them on to their sons. 
Since the glasshouse owners had no knowl- 
edge of the fabrication themselves, (Sjoberg 
was a notable exception) they became com- 
pletely dependent on the blowers. Follow- 
ing is the colorless glass formula of Henric 
Sdderberg, the first master at Berga, who 
arrived from Olhava in 1797: 

Potash 

Quartz 

Limestone 

Nitre 

Arsenic 

Sulphur 

Smalt 

Manganese 

Winsten 

(Tartaric acid salts) 3 lod 

Antimoniun a little 
The following formula for apothecary glass 
was used in Berga from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: 

Soda 8k 

Ash 16k 

Sand 16k 

Salt 3k 

(k = kappe = ca. 5% litres) 

From a letter written by the owner of 
Gronvik in August, 1845, to his uncle in 
Sweden we can see the importance of a 
single glassmaker in the factory. According 
to the letter there was no blower at the glass- 


3 lispund 
6 lispund 
2 lispund 
5 pounds 
2 pounds 
YW, lod 
2 lod 
YW, lod 


21. SVA, Report to the Board of Manufactures. 
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Fic. 2. Painting of Nyby (Olhava) glasshouse. 
Pehr Otto von Graven, 1801. Coll.: Nordiska 
Museet, Stockholm. 


house who could mix white glass,22 and the 
uncle was empowered to offer an excep- 
tionally high salary to a skillful mixer. 

As there has been no archaeological field 
work on the site of any glasshouse, our 
knowledge of furnaces, tools, etc. must be 
based partly on records and comparisons 
with available material in Sweden. Most 
glass factories were constructed of boards 
on a timber frame. The rectangular build- 
ing was generally about 59-60 ells (1 
ell = about 2 feet) in length, 20-30 ells in 
width, and with a steep roof covered by 
pinewood shingles. The buildings were 
inflammable due to the construction of the 
roof and thus, if possible, were erected near 
rivers or the seashore (Fig. 2). 

The melting furnace was located in the 
center of the building. The outside was 
built of domestic bricks, but English, 
French, or Dutch fire clay was used for the 
inside. The Finnish melting furnaces usu- 
ally had six or eight apertures. Around the 
furnace was a low wooden platform; the rest 
of the glasshouse seems to have had an 
earthen floor, (Fig. 3). At Avik there were two 
iron boiling pots for making potash and a 
calcar for finishing it; at Berga there were 


22. VMA, Gronvik Glasshouse records. 
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Fic. 3. Plan of Notsjo Glasshouse, 1799. 


No.1. Glasshouse built of timber 


a. 


Melting furnace made of English 
clay with six apertures 


. Furnace for pre-heating pots 


». Two furnaces for flattening 


window glass 


. Annealing furnaces 


. Four furnaces for drying fuel 


Three smaller furnaces 


. Three large boxes for sand 
h. 


Large brick boxes for ash 


Storage room for window glass cylinders 
Magazine for pots 

Two storied house 

Ground floor 


a. 
b. 
C. 
d. 


é. 


Spaces for raw material and glass 
Enclosed space 

Office 

Entrance hall 

Stairs to first floor 


to 
4. 4 4 ells 


First floor 
a. Hall 
b. Four dwelling rooms 
c. Kitchen 
d. Entrance hall 
e. Stairs to the attic 
Eastern house 
a. Rooms with stove 
b. Two kitchens 
c. Two entrance halls 
Eastern cowhouse and stable 
Western house 
a. Two entrance halls 
b. Kitchens 
c. Rooms 
No.8. Western cowhouse and stable 
No.9. Storehouse 
No. 10. Melter’s house 
a. Two rooms 
b. Entrance hall 
c. Sauna 
Scale in ells: 1 ell = 59.4 cm 





Fic. 4. Clay dip-mold used at Berga for octa- 
gonal bottles. Dated “3.6.1840” No. 37151:442, 
Coll.: KM. 


four boiling pots. The clay, imported in 
lumps, was crushed in the “stamper” by 
water, wind, or manpower. 

The calcined quartz rock was also pulver- 
ized by the stamper. Among the auxiliary 
furnaces used in all the glasshouses were 
two to six annealing furnaces, one or two 
furnaces for pre-heating the pots, and two to 
five furnaces for drying the wood for firing. 
In glasshouses which produced window 
glass there were also furnaces for flattening 
the big cylinders after they were opened 
with a hot iron. 

The sources also mention sand furnaces, 
ash furnaces and kilns, but it seems that the 
latter two are the same, since the raw ash 
had to be purified by reheating before it was 
mixed with the sand which had already 
been heated in the sand furnace. This primi- 
tive method left the frit with many impu- 
rities. The wood used for fuel was often of 
poor quality, partly firewood unusable for 
other purposes and partly ordinary pine and 
spruce. When an additional melting furnace 
was built, a new glasshouse had to be 
erected to house it. At Avik the buildings 
stand wall to wall. 

The glassmakers’ tools are simple and the 
same the world over. The old molds used in 
Finland were generally dip molds made of 
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clay, (Fig. 4) but wooden and iron molds are 
known. Many bottles and tableglasses were 
freeblown, however. 

Decoration 

Pattern-molding was by far the most com- 
mon decoration on old Finnish glass. A 
twist of the parison dipped into a ribbed 
mold gave the vessel its writhen ornament; 
without the twist the mold produced ver- 
tical flutes on the base of drinking vessels 
and flasks. The folded foot and rim and a 
heavy knop in the stem may also be con- 
sidered decorations. 

The art of engraving never flourished in 
Finland, and the reason is obvious. The 
simple soda or potash glass was not good 
enough for engraving, nor was there a do- 
mestic market for such expensive objects. 
The pioneer engraver in Finland was appar- 
ently another Avik glassmaker, Anders 
Schmidt, who had come from Sweden in 
1760. His father, Gottfrid, who was bom in 
Arnstadt, Thiringia, was hired by the Et- 
torp glasshouse; he moved to Kosta in 1751. 
During Gottfrid’s six years at Kosta he 
worked as an engraver and a glass painter. 
Several members of this large family were 
gifted artists, and Anders seems to have 
been no exception. Anders’ sons, Gottfrid 
and Johan, went to Mariedal in 1782, and 
two years later the father joined them.” 

Wheel-engraving was probably _intro- 
duced by Johan Opitz, a descendant of a 
well-known Bohemian glass engraving fam- 
ily. His father, Ferdinand, had immigrated 
to Sweden in the 1790's. Johan learned his 
trade by working with his father, and he mar- 
ried the daughter of a fellow engraver. 
Johan and his young wife moved to Finland 
in 1823 when he got a job as an engraver at 
the leading Finnish glasshouse of Gronvik. 
Accounts from 1824 list engraved punch 
glasses and drinking glasses, a number of 


23. Seitz, ibid.; Schmidt, Robert, Das Glas, Berlin & 
Leipzig, 1932, p. 137. 





which were exported to Denmark.24 The 
Opitz period was a very short one; the foun- 
der of Tourula glass works persuaded him 
to accept a position in the south. Un- 
fortunately, that appointment gave him no 
chance to continue engraving. The records 
give no description of the engraved decora- 
tion, but there are a number of engraved 
glasses from the glasshouse of Stromback in 
northern Sweden (where Johan had worked 
with his father before he left for Gronvik); 
we may assume that the work Opitz did in 
Finland was probably similar. The motifs 
are neoclassical ones; a common one is a 
border of small leaves with a horizontal 
band. 

The glasshouse of Berga, which, as pre- 
viously mentioned, produced glasses of infe- 
rior quality, had in 1803 appointed a Swed- 
ish engraver and cutter, Carl Otto Ram, who 
had promised to teach a Finnish apprentice 
his trade. The glasshouse, unfortunately, 
was closed at the outbreak of the war in 
1808. In the late 1840’s there was another 


engraver working at Berga. He also tried his 
luck at the neighboring glasshouse of Sand- 
nas.?5 


There are no details about the styles of 
the early engravers at Berga, and we have 
good reason to believe that their ability to 
accomplish the engraving was limited. En- 
graved objects from the later period—rec- 
tangular white and green bottles—show 
very rustic and stylized decoration, recogniz- 
able from the flowers, mostly a kind of 
sunflower. This motif has few variations. In 
addition to the naturalistic motifs (to which 
belong the oakleaf and grape, common to 
many European countries—probably first 
copied in Finland during the second quarter 


24. VMA, Gronvik Glasshouse records; TMA (Turun 
Maakunto-arkisto Provincial Archives, Turku), Records 
of the merchant house, Kingelin. See Ake Nisbeth, 
“Christian Fillion och Ferdinand Opitz,” Vdster- 
botten, 3/7. 


25. VMA, Court Records, 1849. 


of the nineteenth century), a dull stripe 
around the bowl of the wines and spirit 
glasses was a popular ornament. 

The art of cutting glass appears to have 
been introduced in Finland by Johan Opitz 
at Gronvik; an 1820's price list shows cut 
wines, punch glasses, and drinking glasses. 
Except for that, no cutting was done until 
Thorngran introduced the art in his glass- 
house in the 1850’s. The engravers at Berga 
were called engravers and cutters, but from 
a technical point of view no cutting was ever 
executed there. 

Enameling was practiced at Avik and 
Mariedal during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. In Europe at that time 
this work was mostly done on porcelain, and 
the Finnish enamelers used an opaque 
white glass which had the closest affinity to 
porcelain. Much of the decoration was blue, 
as it was at Kosta in Sweden (Fig. 24). 

The earliest applied decorations are 
pinched crowns on the covers of goblets, 
butter bowls, tankards, and other kinds of 
tablewares from the early Avik production. 
Crimping on the handles of bowls and on 
the feet of beakers, as well as on certain 
types of bottles, was popular during the 
eighteenth century, and applied ribbons in 
a wavy pattern are found on flasks and spirit 
bottles during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 
Threading was a common decoration on 
beakers, tankards, and ewers during that 
period. 


The Glassworkers and the 

Method of Payment 

Without immigrant glassmakers from Swe- 
den, a few from Norway, and many of Ger- 
man origin, it would not have been possible 
to establish glasshouses in Finland. They 
were generally skilled workers, but with a 
few exceptions, without artistic talent. Dur- 
ing the early period glass entrepreneurs had 
to get blowers from a competing older com- 
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pany by offering better conditions and big- 
ger favors, but eventually there was a new 
generation of blowers—the sons of the orig- 
inal workers. 

Itinerant glassworkers were a well-known 
phenomenon in medieval Europe, and they 
continued to move from factory to factory 
throughout the following centuries. There 
are examples in Finland of blowers who had 
worked at every one of the glasshouses. 
Since members of the same families were 
often spread out among several factories, a 
blower might easily feel at home when arriv- 
ing at a new place. 

Between 1681 and 1851 we can account 
for about 250 glassmakers in Finland. About 
one hundred of them were born abroad (one 
fifth in Germany). Of those born in Finland 
about a third had a father or a grandfather 
born abroad. The numbers show clearly 
how few of the blowers of the early period 
were of Finnish origin. The unmarried glass- 
makers who first settled in Finland had to 
find a wife among the local population; later 
about a third of them married the daughter, 
the widow, or the sister of a glassmaker. 
These inter-marriages were dangerous to 
the development of the glass industry in 
Finland; the members of the old glass- 
making families were reluctant to teach Fin- 
nish apprentices. Inquiries were made by 
the authorities in 1793 and again in 1807 
about means of enlarging the production. 
The owners replied that there was no need 
to enlarge since the glasshouses had diffi- 
culties enough getting rid of what was 
made, and they complained that the lack of 
skill and disobedience of the workers were 
the worst obstacles. Proposals to establish 
trade schools brought no result.27 


26. Lofberg, Aimo, “Glassblowers in Finland.” Un- 
published essay, Helsinki, 1972. 

27. SRA, Reports to the Royal Swedish Board of 
Commerce, 1793; Kungliga Finska Hushallnings- 
sallskapet, Turku, Reports to the Royal Finnish 
Economic Society, 1807. 
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The glassmakers’ salaries were fixed ac- 
cording to regulations in a written contract, 
based on piece work and paid by the ‘Hyt- 
thundrade” (abbr. HH) or translated into 
English, Glasshouse hundred. The “HH” 
was used in Germany and brought to 
Sweden and Finland. The glasshouse hun- 
dred had a fixed price; because it might 
consist of different objects, every size and 
shape had a special “weight.” At Berga, for 
instance, the glassmaker had to blow sixty of 
a certain type of small bottle, or twenty-six 
porter bottles, or twelve wines. The big 
goblets at Avik were not easy to fabricate; 
ten made the “HH,” and half of that number 
of the elaborate lidded mugs made the 
quota. 

The scale of the “HH” was about the 
same at all of the glasshouses. The “gaffer” 
who made the colorless glass was better 
paid than his colleague who blew bottles, 
but the window glass blower who was paid 
a fixed wage instead of the “HH” made the 
most.?® 

In addition to salary the glassmaker got 
free board—a room or two and a kitchen (a 
bachelor had to be content with a single 
room) in some of the dwelling houses situ- 
ated not far from the factory (Fig. 2). His pay 
also included three or four barrels of rye, 
one or two barrels of barley, a certain quan- 
tity of spirit, food for his cow, and often a 
small garden for vegetables. And most im- 
portant—during the time when the melting 
furnace was being rebuilt (once a year for a 
couple of months or more)—he was paid a 
specific amount called “waiting money.” 
The Master, the most skillful blower, who 
was often the mixer as well and might carry 
special formulas in his head, received the 
highest pay. 


28. Avik, Berga, Olhava and Grénvik glasshouse re- 
cords. The first mention of the HH-settlement in Scan- 
dinavia was that made at Ngstetangen, Norway, in 
1753. G.E. Christiansen, De gamle privilegerte norske 
glassverker og Christiania Glasmagasin 1739-1939, 
Oslo, 1939, pp. 476-477. 





Except for marketing grain and cattle, all 
trade was forbidden in the countryside until 
1842, and shops were not allowed before 
1859. The glasshouses, therefore, had a 
monopoly at the “company store,” and most 
of the money the glassmakers earned found 
its way back to the employer in this way. As 
a rule, the blowers could not save from 
their incomes for their old age, and from in- 
ventories we find that many of them died 
miserably poor. The work was hard, and 
when the melt was ready for blowing, the 
worker had to appear whether it happened 
to be evening or night, working day or Sun- 
day. Drunkenness and fighting were com- 
mon during this time in Finland, but the 
glassmakers were especially notorious char- 
acters and often figured in the court records. 

The unskilled workers, such as stokers 
and assistants, were mostly local people 
unless they were younger members of the 
glassmaker’s family, (including a few 
women?) and lived outside the glasshouse 
area. They lost their jobs when the works 
had to close. Marriages between members 
of glassmakers’ families and those of un- 
skilled workers were very rare. Quite a 
number of the unskilled workers were 
underaged boys and girls, many beginning 
their first work experience before reaching 
school age. A small Finnish glasshouse 
might employ the following: six to eight 
each of glassblowers, adult unskilled work- 
men, and school age boys. 


Location, Markets, and 
System of Distribution 


The location of the glasshouse was of ut- 
most importance in a country with long dis- 
tances between the sparsely populated 
urban centers and an undeveloped trans- 
portation system. A site near a good coastal 
harbor gave access to the export markets 
and coastal areas where by far the bigger 


29. Records from different glasshouses. 


part of the population lived. Large wood- 
land holdings were needed for fuel, and a 
bigger town in the vicinity meant at least 
the nucleus of a local market. 

When all of those conditions occurred, 
the results were positive. The landowner, 
however, had no choice but to build his 
glasshouse on his estate. Until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, a considerable part 
of the factory’s output was sold by peddlers, 
some of them employed by the glasshouse. 
Most sellers were crofters from the neigh- 
borhood. They filled their sleighs with win- 
dow glasses, bottles, and cheaper table- 
wares and started on their long tours 
through the inland regions in November, 
December, or as soon as there was enough 
snow, for glass could hardly be transported 
on the miserable roads at other times with- 
out being broken. If the weather stayed 
cold, they managed to make additional tours 
before the snow melted in April and May. 

This kind of selling required solvency on 
the part of the glasshouse; payment was not 
received until the peddler returned with his 
empty pack. Sometimes the peddler had to 
show a satisfactory security before the glass 
was consigned to him. As he was often a 
glazier as well, he had a fair amount of addi- 
tional income.*° 

A large number of glass objects was sold 
directly from the glasshouses to pharmacies, 
breweries, and taverns, and some of the 
companies opened their own shops in the 
bigger towns; more important were sales 
through well-established merchant houses. 
The merchant charged a commission and 
often distributed glass from other Finnish 
glasshouses as well as imported goods, so 
there was ruthless competition. 

Unfortunately, the glasshouses put too 
much emphasis on the export market, and 
although shipments to Sweden during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and the 


30. SVA, Avik Glasshouse records. 
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beginning of the next amounted to consider- 
able sums, peciods of boom were followed 
by depressions; the optimistic entrepreneur 
who enlarged his glasshouse often found 
himself heavily in debt. 

Fortunately for the Finnish glass industry 
the separation from Sweden did not affect 
the export trade. Due to a special agreement 
no customs duties were put on Finnish glass 
until 1817, when a duty of five percent was 
introduced. Eventually the duty was in- 
creased, and toward the middle of the cen- 
tury it reached fifteen percent, which 
slowed exports considerably. As new glass- 
houses were built in Sweden after the war 
(1808-09), the market for Finnish glass de- 
creased. 

There are export trade figures from 1814 
onward. They included from two hundred 
to seven hundred cases of window glass per 
year, almost equalling the total yearly out- 
put of one glasshouse of average size, and 
twenty thousand to one hundred and twenty 
thousand bottles, mostly porter and wine 
bottles, and a considerable number of 
apothecary glasses of different kinds." 

The export to Russia was of less impor- 
tance but grew toward the middle of the cen- 
tury to about six hundred cases of window 
glass, exported mainly by the glasshouses in 
Karelia which remained within the new bor- 
ders of Finland.*? Occasionally, glass in 
small quantities was also shipped to Den- 
mark, Germany, and to the Baltic countries. 

If the merchant did not find a market for 
his imported glass within the set term, the 
Finnish glass exporter could grant further 
discounts or increase the merchant’s com- 
mission. Usually the consignment was re- 
turned, and the objects are listed as import 
goods in the Finnish customs statistics. 

The expectation of a reasonable profit is 


31. Customs records. 
32. Kauko E. Joustela, “Suomen Venajan kauppa au- 
tonomian ajan alkupuoliskolla,” Helsinki, 1963. 
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generally the deciding factor in establishing 
an enterprise. But the Finnish merchants 
who invested in early glasshouses were less 
interested in a larger profit margin than in 
the possibility of selling an article made at 
low cost to a foreign market in order to bal- 
ance their imports, the more profitable part 
of their trade.3* From factory and other con- 
temporary records, we know that the owner 
hoped for a six to eight percent return on his 
invested capital. If he got that, he appar- 
ently was convinced that his decision to es- 
tablish a glasshouse made sense. 

From the point of view of the landowner, 
the glasshouse was a profitable use of infe- 
rior timber, and he concentrated on the 
local market. The history of glassmaking in 
Finland is full of failures, bankruptcies, mis- 
calculations, and unfulfilled anticipations. 
This is not surprising when people without 
the slightest experience in a business with 
innumerable unknown factors undertook 
management of uncooperative employees 
partly of foreign origin in an unfriendly envi- 
ronment. 

Although the glasshouses could have run 
for ten to eleven months of the year, the 
actual period was a much shorter one, in 
many cases only half of that time. Lack of 
raw material and fuels, as well as a shortage 
of blowers, was the excuse given by most 
entrepreneurs for this short run, but in most 
cases the true reason for the failure was 
more simple—and more disastrous: the lack 
of demand. Despite the small size of the 
glasshouses, they were still too large for 
such an undeveloped domestic market in a 
backward country with not enough purchas- 
ing power, an area where glass objects were 
considered luxury articles. Nor could the re- 
stricted export make up the balance. Unsold 


33. An eighteenth century Finnish merchant pro- 
vided his own capital and credit; no banks existed until 
1811. A merchant who had manufacturing interests 
could arrange for loans through the Board of Com- 
merce in Stockholm. 





glass in stock forced the company to borrow 
heavily. When a disappointed owner could 
not sell his glasshouse, he closed it or 
leased it, perhaps to his inspector of the 
works, who had plenty of experience in car- 
rying on the manufacture. Unfortunately, 
the inspector was usually short of money, 
and thus the owner eventually had to look 
for a new lessee. 

To summarize, glassmaking was never a 
lucrative business in Finland, and except 
for short periods, for most of the glasshouses, 
not even a profitable one. 


Products 

Written records of the products made at Fin- 
nish glasshouses go back to 1751, when a 
report about the glasshouse of Avik de- 
scribes the glass made there. As the develop- 
ment of style can most easily be traced in 
tablewares, and especially in drinking ves- 
sels, a brief analysis of glass made in Fin- 
land during the period of 1751-1851 begins 
with wines, spirit glasses, ale glasses, and 
drinking glasses. 

Early wines do not vary greatly in shape. 
The Avik report mentions covered goblets 
with a crown, or knop, ornament on the lid. 
No glasses of this type have been preserved 
in Finland, but these ornaments were 
known in Sweden at Kosta. The first glass- 
makers brought them from Kosta to Avik. 
Among goblets blown in Sweden about the 
middle of the eighteenth century were 
those with an inverted hollow baluster 
stem, or a stem with a ribbed and flattened 
knop between two mereses. The bowl was 
rounded and the foot low and folded. We 
may reasonably suppose that these shapes 
served as models for the Avik goblets.*4 

The Hessian wine glass with a domed 
foot was also made in Sweden during the 
early days. When the goblet fell from favor, 
the Hessian wine glass gained acceptance. 


34. Seitz, Heribert, Aldre svenska glass med grave- 


rad dekor, Stockholm, 1936, Pls. 3-12. 


Fic. 5 
Fic. 5. Wineglasses from Finnish glasshouses. 
Ca. 1800; H.: 12-16.5 cm. 


Fic. 6. Wineglass with drawn stem, early 19thc., 
H.16 cm. Coll.: THM. 


A Finnish version of this is known from a 
few surviving specimens (Fig. 5). The 
domed foot is replaced by a low folded foot, 
and the bucket-shaped bow] lacks the tears 
at the bottom. The heavy knop in the stem 
contains a big tear. The type seems to have 
been made from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the beginning of the next. 

The most popular type of wine glass was 
the drawn-stem, blown in a number of sizes. 
It had an important advantage—it was easy 
to make. The same straight-funnel bow] and 
cylindrical drawn-stem are used in spirit 
glasses today. The early glass usually had a 
folded foot and a big tear in the stem (Fig. 
6). 

Inscriptions on Finnish-made glasses are 
extremely rare. It is difficult to establish an 
accurate date for the glasses. The introduc- 
tion of a new type or shape, due to stylistic 
changes, occurred in Finland considerably 
later than its first use in other Wester 
countries, a time lag that the historian must 
take into consideration in dating glasses. 

The German tradition was predominant 
during most of the early period, but at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a cer- 
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Fic. 7. Glasses with engraved decoration; ca. 
1800-1850, H. 7.5 cm. 


tain English influence can be detected. The 
price list which mentions “English wine- 
glasses” (Berga 1801), seems to refer to a 
glass with an egg-shaped bowl and a low 
cylindrical stem. In the 1820’s Gronvik in- 
troduced a wine glass with a thick square 
foot. 

The range of differently shaped wine 
glasses widened considerably after the sepa- 
ration from Sweden, when the empire style 
ultimately affected all aspects of life. The 
tall glass eventually went out of vogue and 
the bowls were blown in a number of differ- 
ent shapes after that. Among these can be 
mentioned the bell-shaped, the truncated- 
trumpet shaped, and the straight-sided 
shaped bow] (Fig. 7). Toward the end of the 
period the truncated straight-funnel bowl 
with an applied stem appeared. The most 
popular version had a medial knop on the 
stem, and the mold-blown bowl was partly 
ribbed (Fig. 8). 

Spirits such as the home-distilled liquors 
made of grain and potatoes were served in 
many of the glasses used for wine. As a gen- 
eral rule, vessels for stronger drinks had a 
shorter stem and a smaller bowl than the 
wine glasses. The firing glass (Fig. 9) with or 
without a large tear at the base of the thick 
stem and a heavy plain circular foot was 
made at various glasshouses but seems to 
have been a specialty of Tuorsniemi; many 
of these glasses have been found in the area. 
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Fic. 9 


Fic. 8. Wine glass, mid-nineteenth century, H. 
7.5cm. 


Fic. 9. Spirit glasses, possibly for toasting, H. 
9.5 cm.; 8.0 cm. Nos. 38092:2; B:564. Coll.: KM. 


Fic. 10. Punch and spirit glasses, mid-nineteenth 
century, H.5.5-7.5 cm. 


A variant with solid stem and rounded bowl 
has the same provenance (Fig. 10, right). 
More common were the miniature bea- 
ker-shaped tavern glasses (Fig. 11), called 
“60-glasses;” the blower had to make sixty 
of them to fulfill his “HH.” The type was 
made throughout the nineteenth century at 
most of the Finnish glasshouses. The shape 
reflects German influence, and the glass is 
often green, or in some cases brown, or clear 
with a violet tint. The pattern-molded bowl 





with swirled ribbing and flaring rim stands 
on a low foot.*5 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
“punch” was a popular lrink in Sweden 
and Finland. Made of arrak, lemon, and 
sugar, it was served from large bowls. From 
contemporary paintings we can see that the 
original punch glass was a drawn-stem or a 
round bowl wineglass. Toward the end of 
the century other types of punch glasses 
were developed. The most common style re- 
sembles the firing glass but is blown thin- 
ner, and as the drink also was served warm, 
one version was handled (Fig. 10, left). There 
was also a larger tumbler-shaped glass, with 
or without ribbing. Punch glasses were usu- 
ally colorless. 

Champagne glasses are listed in the re- 
cords at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and are variants of the flute. The bowls 
are either straight-sided or slightly trumpet- 
shaped. The stem is cylindrical and solid, 
drawn in the beginning, later with applied 
buttons or knops. The decolorized glass 
sometimes had a blue, yellow, greenish, or 
violet tint (Fig. 12). 

Ale had been the most common drink in 
the Scandinavian countries for centuries, 
and it was not until the end of the sev- 
enteenth century that stronger home-dis- 
tilled liquors replaced it in Finland. Less 
than a century later ale experienced a revi- 
val. Glass was then replacing vessels of 
wood, stoneware, and pewter. 

The early ale glasses at Avik were of two 
principal shapes: those with round bowls, a 
short stem, and a circular foot, and cylin- 
drical or flared tumblers with no feet. Re- 
cords from Avik and Berga mention ribbed 
ale glasses, and in an inventory list from 

35. Miniature beakers were a specialty of the glass- 
house of Henrikstorp in southern Sweden; see S. No- 
reen and H. Graebe, Henrikstorp dest skdnska glasbru- 
ket 1691-1760, Goteborg, 1964, p. 51. These glasses 
usually had a superimposed gather around the base 


which is probably the “double base” described in Fin- 
nish records. 


Fic. 11. Spirit glasses (60 glasses), mold-blown 
of light greenish glass. ca. 1825-50. H. of tallest 
8.0 cm. Nos. 32013:36; 32013:37; 55122:43, 
Coll.: KM. 


Fic. 12. Champagne glasses, l. to rt. bluish 
glass, ca. 1800-1825, H. 20.0 cm; greenish glass, 
ca. 1800-1825; H. 20.0 cm; colorless glass, ca. 
1825-1850, H. 21.0 cm. 


Avik dated 1810, there is an entry of 178 
engraved ale glasses. In 1822 Gronvik in- 
cluded in its price list ale glasses with flat 
bases, probably tumblers. 

The tankard was a favorite form for ale. 
Avik manufactured large covered vessels 
with a crown or a knob on the top of the lid 
as decoration for a colorless or an opaque- 
white glass. The early tankards were cylin- 
drical, but the semi-barrel and barrel shape 
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Fic. 13. Dark green tankard, ca. 1800-1825, H. 
15cm. 


Fic. 14. Mold-blown tankard of slightly smoky 
glass; ca. 1825-1850, H. 15.5 cm. 


Fic. 15. Mold-blown beaker with applied 
threads, ca. 1775-1825, H. 20.0 cm. Coll.: THM. 
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with a strap handle became common during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 13). One variant had a broad- 
waisted shape and trailing ornament. To- 
ward the middle of the century the tankard 
was blown in a rib-patterned mold, and this 
shape became the most popular during the 
rest of the century (Fig. 14). In the base of 
the mold was an intaglio pattern (diamond 
type) which today’s collectors call “roses.” 

Ale was also served from big trumpet- 
shaped beakers with a slightly conical foot, 
a shape better known from the silversmith’s 
work. Trailed ornaments were used on 
these glasses (Fig. 15). Although not as im- 
pressive in size as the German “Stangen- 
glaser’” (probably its prototype), it was un- 
doubtedly the largest glass drinking vessel 
made in Finland. The green or decolorized 
beakers were blown in two sizes: one stoup, 
and half a stoup, and these were used for 
wine as well as ale during their period of 
popularity, the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the first decades of the nine- 
teenth. 

The rummer, which was definitely an ale 
glass in Finland, is very rare and only 
known from a Berga price list of 1802 and 
from the 1810 inventory list from Avik. The 
quoted price is the same for both, and it is 
twice that of ordinary ale glasses. 

Drinking glasses for water and milk were 
smaller variants of the footless cylindrical 
and flaring ale glasses. Mugs of green or 
colorless glass were common toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century and were 
usually mold blown with the lower half 
ribbed. 

To illustrate the unsophisticated habits of 
eating and drinking in Finland until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there was 
no widespread use of a decanter for wine on 
the dinner table. Despite the people’s weak- 
ness for ale and home-distilled spirit, milk 
(in the countryside) and water were still the 





Fic. 16 


Fic. 16. Mold-blown carafe with applied handle 
and decoration. Ca. 1775-1825, H. 19 cm. Coll.: 
THM. 


Fic. 17. Mold-blown carafe of greenish glass, ca. 
1800-1825; H. 19.5 cm. No. 57020:186. Coll.: KM. 
Fic. 18. Mold-blown decanters. Left: aquama- 
rine glass, Grénvik, ca. 1825-1850, H. 21.0 cm; 
right: slightly smoky glass with engraved oak 
leaves around the glass, ca. 1825-1850, H. 20 cm. 


most popular drinks. Thus, the price lists of 
the glasshouses, as well as other kinds of 
records, do not mention wine decanters, 
only containers for water and spirits; the for- 
mer are much more common. The earliest 
such containers from Avik, in the 1751 list, 
are described as “single” and “double.” 
The water carafes of the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century were blown in a number 
of sizes. One type had a widely-spaced, 
ribbed, ovoid body with a slightly flaring 
short neck; it was called a gourd-carafe. A 
less familiar shape had a flattened globular 
body with a longer neck and a band round 
the rim.°* Another had a conical body, the 
steeply-sloping sides rising from a rather 


36. This glass also occurs in Holland; see “Cata- 
logus van Nord—en Zuidnederlands glass,” Ge- 
meentemuseum den Haag, 1962, No. 36. 


Fic. 17 


large base, with a strap-formed loop handle 
(Fig. 16).37 Spirit was generally served from 
case bottles, and the use of a special carafe 
was probably rather limited. 

In addition to the containers described 
above, there was the “waterball’”—a globu- 
lar body with a very short neck and the “han- 
dled bottle” of which quite a number of 
green and decolorized specimens are pre- 
served in public and private collections 
(Fig. 17). The globular body and the tall nar- 
row neck were plain or writhen. Influenced 
by the English barrel-shaped decanter, this 
vessel by the 1830’s was decorated with 
rings round the neck and a loose-fitting solid 
stopper. A few years later the carafe lost its 
handle, and the rings grew stronger, forming 
a steady handgrip; the stopper became 
stronger, and the former narrow neck broad- 
ened (Fig. 18, left). The evolution of the 
water carafe was a slow process, but the final 
result was a real decanter of the English- 
Irish barrel-shaped type (Fig. 18, right). 

For some unknown reason most of the 
early vinegar cruets have not survived. One 


37. This form may have been influenced by an ear- 
lier Swedish carafe, see Elisa Steenberg and Bo Sim- 
mingskold, Glas, Stockholm, 1958, Fig. 173. 
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Fic. 19. Vinegar bottles, mold-blown of slightly 
purplish glass. Right is engraved “AWIK 1765.” 
H. 17.0 cm; 12.0 cm. Coll.: THM. 


Fic. 20. Sugar bowl of dark red glass. Ojakkala 
glasshouse, ca. 1845, H.7.5 cm. 


specimen in the rococo style belonging to 
the collection of the Historical Museum of 
Turku is dated 1765 and can be attributed to 
Avik by the inscription (Fig. 19, right).** 
Later vinegars are in the shape of miniature 
carafes. 

Sugar was a very expensive commodity 
during the eighteenth century; not every- 
one could afford it. As a result, sugar bowls 
were produced in small quantities; their tra- 


38. This rococo shape was made at Kosta in Sweden. 
J-E. Anderbjork, Kosta Glasbruk, Fig. 53; and J-E. An- 
derbjork and A. Nisbeth, Gammalt glas, Uppsala, 1968, 
pp. 47-49. 
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Fic. 21. Sugar or salt dishes, ca. 1810-1850, H. 
11.0 and 9.0 cm. 


ditional material for a long time was pottery. 
The earliest sugar vessels of glass were 
small shallow bowls on a domed foot or 
small covered boxes. At Avik the opaque 
white bone-ash glass was used for the 
bowls. Sugar casters in the same rococo 
style as the vinegar cruets were made by 
this glasshouse. Sugar was also served in 
handled hemispherical bowls which later 
acquired a rudimentary stem. The handles 
were plain or had a pinched ornament (Fig. 
20), and the bowls were frequently covered. 
This form became popular and was pro- 
duced as late as the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. About 1850 a new shape 
became the vogue. Since the sugar now was 
less expensive, the bowl was larger with a 
rolled or folded rim. It had a solid straight 
stem with a button knop and a circular foot 
(Fig. 21). 

Butter is an important food in Finland and 
has been for centuries. Served from vessels 
made of wood or earthenware, butter was a 
food for rich and poor. Butter dishes in the 
form of handled bowls were among objects 
made by Jung.®® The earliest known speci- 
mens date from 1748 or 1749 and represent 
two major styles. Both are from Avik, blown 
of opaque white bone-ash glass. The sim- 
pler shape is cylindrical with a set-in 


39. Jung, ibid. 





FIG. 22 


Fic. 22. Cylindrical butter or sweetmeat box of 
opaque white glass; diamond engraved and 
gilded monogram CEA (for Catharina Elisabeth 
Ahlgren who married Jacob Reinhold de Pont, 
November 28, 1749). Avik, ca. 1749, H. 18.5 cm. 
Fic. 23. Butter or sweetmeat bowl inscribed as 
Fig. 22; Avik, ca. 1749, H. 13.5 cm, THM. 

Fic. 24. Sugar or sweetmeat bowl of opaque 
white glass with an enameled monogram; Marie- 
dal, ca. 1780-1790; H. 18 cm. No. 35062, coll.: 
KM. 


double-domed cover and flanged rim (Fig. 
22). The second type is handled and stands 
on a low foot (Fig. 23). These objects were 
also made of colorless glass with pincered 
crown ornaments on top of the cover.*° 

One opaque white sweetmeat dish from 
Mariedal is known, of an unfamiliar shape 
with its high conical cover and old-fash- 
ioned pedestal foot (Fig. 24). The handled 
bowl, covered or uncovered, was most com- 
mon, and it is difficult to know whether a 
vessel of this shape was intended for butter 


40. Schmidt, p. 159; W.A. Thorpe, A History of En- 
glish and Irish Glass, London, facsimile edition, 1969, 
Pl. XIX. Crown ornaments on the lids of goblets and 
bowls are known from some Swedish glasshouses, e.g. 
Kungsholm, Kosta, and Cederberg. They were used 
again at Reijmyre glasshouse in the 1880's. See A. Nis- 
beth and T. Fogelberg, Reijmyre glasshouse, Lin- 
képing, 1960, Fig. 77. 


FIG. 23 


Fic. 25. Footed salt, free-blown of greenish 
glass, ca. 1815, H. 4.0 cm; mold-blown salt of 
sapphire blue glass, Grénvik or Nuutajarvi, 
1845-1855, H. 4.5 cm; mold-blown salt of color- 
less glass, Grénvik or Notsjé, ca. 1850, H. 3.5 cm. 


or for sugar; nothing but the capacity would 
differ. 

Salt was a commodity of vital importance 
for a people used to dried and salted food. 
As the supply was based solely on import 
from distant markets, the early salts were 
understandably of modest size. A principal 
shape during the eighteenth century seems 
to have been a small bulbous bow] on a low 
foot (Fig. 25 left) with a folded ora plain rim. 
A Louis-XVI style salt with a framework of 
silver and a glass insert can also be found, 
but only the well-to-do could afford such a 
luxury object. Later salts were patterned ina 
ribbed mold with a bulbous bowl (Fig. 25 
center and right). This form endured until 
pressed glass was introduced in the 1850's. 
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Fic. 26. Candlestick, free-blown of slightly 
purplish glass, ca. 1800, H. 20.0 cm. 


Fic. 27. Inkwells, ca. 1825-50. Left: slightly 
purplish; right, colorless, H.5 cm. 


Contemporary with this type is a salt with an 
applied stem and a folded rim. The shape of 
these salts resembles that of the sugar bowl, 
but the salts are much smaller. 

Brass, and to a lesser degree pewter, were 
the usual materials for Finnish candlesticks 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, Jung mentions 
“sticks” in his diary. The earliest type of 
candlestick which can be identified as Fin- 
nish belongs to the end of the eighteenth 
century or the beginning of the nineteenth. 
The hollow stem consists of a slightly flat- 
tened knob between mereses and a writhen 
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baluster beneath the lower merese. The 
slightly conical foot is folded (Fig. 26). Later 
variants of the same shape have a plain stem 
without the writhen decoration.*! Other 
types are less elaborate and smaller in size. 
The baluster stem is solid, and the crudely 
made foot is often unfolded. The candle- 
sticks are blown of colorless glass which 
often has a purplish, bluish, brownish, or 
greenish tint. 

Inkwells have always been a standard 
product of the Finnish glass industry. They 
were made in two sizes, a bigger one for 
offices and a small one for private use. The 
inkwells were generally blown of green 
bottle glass, but square specimens were oc- 
casionally made of colorless glass (Fig. 27). 
Office inkwells were round with a large flat 
base. The smaller ones were either free- 
blown and round with a folded collar, or 
square-shaped with rounded corners and a 
deep, galleried rim. These probably date 
from the early nineteenth century, but it is 
quite possible that they could have been 
made earlier.*? 

The 1810 inventory list from Avik men- 
tions opaque white pitchers, and the glass- 
house of Jarmila, Karelia, is thought to 
have made these vessels as early as the 
1790’s. Fig. 28 shows a crudely made, 
squatty green pitcher on a low foot without 
any separate neck section; Fig. 29 shows a 
more common type with the same kind of 
simply-made handle, a low foot, and a broad 
cylindrical threaded neck which looks like 
those made in Jarmila. Both have a broad 


41. The flattened knop between collars with an in- 
verted baluster beneath is a stem type used in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. See Schmidt, Fig. 139 and 
“Catalogus...,” Fig. 191. 


42. Inkwells with a deep galleried rim and a round 
shape were known in Norway in the early nineteenth 
century. See Amstein Bersten, En samling Norsk 
glas, Oslo, 1962, Figs. 112, 225. Inkwells with a folded 
rim on a mold-blown body were made in the U.S.A. in 
the 1820’s and 1830's. See Helen and George 
McKearin, American Glass, New York, 1946, Pls. 107, 
120. 





FIG. 28. Footed pitcher, of green glass; H. 16 cm. 
Inv. No. 35025, Coll.: KM. 





Fic. 29. Footed pitcher, of green glass, H. 18 cm. 
Inv. No. 35019:1, Coll. KM. 


upright neck, trailed ornament, and a body 
with the greatest diameter beneath the 
neck. Characteristic of all of the pitchers is 
the lack of any lip, a strange detail which 
makes pouring rather difficult. The crudely 
made specimens cannot be identified by 
glasshouse or regional origin.** 

Some other commercial products should 
be mentioned. Green and brown buttons 


43. The pitcher with a rounded body, straight-sided 
neck and an applied handle was a classical pottery form 
widespread in Europe in the eighteenth century. 


Fic. 30. Ball, globular bottle and linen 


smoother, free-blown of green glass, H. of bottle, 
10.0 cm. 


and rings for curtains of various sizes, small 
hollow balls of green or clear glass for toys 
or decorative purposes, and green, shafted 
or unshafted linen smoothers (Fig. 30) were 
cheap objects made especially at Berga and 
in other places as well. Measuring glasses, 
flowerpots, mortars, bird fountains, glass 
molds for candles, and funnels with or with- 
out handles and frequently with a folded 
rim are other products made of green or 
brown glass which cannot be attributed to 
any special glasshouse because they were 
made at almost all of the Finnish works. 
Among more elaborate objects were the 
jellies, cream jugs, dessert glasses, and mus- 
tard bowls. Our knowledge of these prod- 
ucts is limited, as they were made chiefly at 
Avik during the eighteenth century and at 
Gronvik at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; very few of them have survived. 
Bottles and window glass were the main 
products of the old Finnish glass industry. 
In recent years bottles have received con- 
siderable study, and our knowledge is grow- 
ing.*4 Bottles were manufactured at Uu- 
sikaupunki during the seventeenth century, 
but no specimens from that time have been 
identified. Fortunately, this is not the case 
with the early Avik production. We can 
argue that the early evolution of bottle man- 


44. Jacob Seela, Kring Finlands dldre glasindustri, 
flaskor och buteljer under 200 ar, Turku, 1971. 
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Fic. 31. Bottles, free-blown of brownish glass. 
Ca. 1775-1800, H. of tallest 25.7 cm, THM. 


FiG. 32. Wine bottle, of brownish glass, Avik, ca. 
1750-1775, H. 24.5 cm. Coll.: THM. 


ufacturing in Finland is correlated with the 
immigration of glassmakers from Sweden 
and with the import of foreign-made ves- 
sels. The Swedes brought with them the 
knowledge of which bottles were in use and 
how to make them, and the imported wares 
presented useful new models of current 
shapes. 

The earliest known Finnish bottles had 
three distinct shapes. One was a large globu- 
lar, relatively shortnecked, spirit bottle 
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Fic. 33. Wooden case with three bottles blown 
by the half-post method, of pale greenish glass. 
Ca. 1800-1850, H. 19.5 cm. 


made in various sizes. These free-blown bot- 
tles show a variety of form, and no two ob- 
jects have exactly the same measurements 
(Fig. 31, left). The early wine bottle had a 
relatively small dome-shaped body, with a 
deep kick in the bottom, a long tapering 


neck, and a flattened string-rim just beneath 
the mouth (Fig. 32). Third was the molded 
case bottle, which got its name from the 
wooden cases into which it was fitted. Gen- 
erally the case contained two or three bot- 
tles only, but as they were made in quite a 
number of sizes, the number of bottles in 
the case was not limited to three. The case 
bottle was a typical vessel for spirits and 
kept its popularity through the centuries 
(Fig. 33). It was not only blown in the brown 
and green glass of other bottles, but of 
colorless glass as well. 

Next in chronological order was the 
dome-shaped bottle with short neck (Fig. 
31, right), generally so short that it was diffi- 
cult to grip it satisfactorily. The kick was 
less deep, and the color was brown or green. 
Contemporary with this was a type with 
slightly sloped sides, unpronounced shoul- 
ders, and a fairly short neck (Fig. 31, cen- 





FIG. 34 


Fic. 34. Bottle, of green glass with a seal 
inscribed “AVIK.” Ca. 1775-1800, H. 23 cm. No. 
54119:2, Coll.: KM. 

Fic. 35. Flasks, mold-blown of greenish and 
brownish glass. Ca. 1825-1850, H. 11.5—17.0 cm. 


ter). This type belongs to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 
When the Swedish glasshouse Bjorknas, 


situated in the vicinity of Stockholm, closed 
in 1787, some of the blowers emigrated to 
Finland and were employed at Olhava. 
Bjorknas was an important producer of bot- 
tles. The blowers probably introduced the 
sealed wine bottle. It was common in Swe- 
den but unknown in Finland. These bot- 
tles were made at Avik, Olhava, Berga, 
Tuorsniemi, and possibly at other glass- 
houses as well. 

The sealed bottle is nearly cylindrical, 
but its body, blown in a part-size mold, is 
still relatively low (Fig. 34), and the deep 
kick has the form of a hillock. The tapering 
neck is the same height as the body. The 
shoulder is more pronounced in the Berga 
bottle than in that of Avik. There are two 
sizes only, both of modest capacity when 
compared with the large spirit bottles. The 


45. Church Archives, lijoki; Nordstrom, ibid.; No- 
reen & Graebe, ibid. 


seal bearing the name of the glasshouse and 
a mark of the capacity was an early adver- 
tising symbol. 

Small pocket flasks were among the first 
objects blown at Avik. The body of the flask 
is concave on one side and convex on the 
other, well shaped, to be put in the pocket. 
The base is flat, and therefore the flask 
stands firm on the table. On the sloping 
shoulders is a short neck with a plain lip 
(Fig. 35, center). The earliest of these are 
undecorated but by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they are generally pat- 
terned and the decoration consists of verti- 
cal and swirled ribbing or panels. 

More frequently made were the flattened 
or ovoid “turnip” flasks of brown, brownish 
green, and occasionally clear glass. The 
bases of these are very small, and the flask is 
unsteady and intended for the pocket only. 
The short flaring neck lacks any lip. These 
small objects blown by the half-post method 
remained popular during the nineteenth 
century and were made in two or three 
sizes, patterned as above (Fig. 35, right).*® 


46. The resemblance between the Scendanavian 
and German flasks is striking. Similar flasks were 
made in the U.S.A. See McKearin, ibid. Pls. 232-235. 
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Fic. 36. Bottles with applied decoration. Center: 
Grénvik, ca. 1825-1850, H. 23.5 cm. Right, ca. 


1800-1825. Coll.: THM. 


FiG. 37. Mold-blown bottles of olive-green glass. 


Ca. 1825-1850, H. 19.0 cm., 19.5 cm. 


Fic. 38. Bottle in birchbark covering, H. 28 cm. 
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Fic. 39. Mold-blown bottles of green glass, ca. 
1820-1850, H. 15.0-24.5 cm. Coll.: THM. 


A typical baroque-style bottle made in 
Finland was the “kuttrolf” or “rod-bottle” 
(Fig. 36). The upper part of the body is con- 
nected to the lower part by five separate 
tubes, called rods in the price lists. The two 
parts are decorated with applied crimped 
trailings, and the bottle rests on an applied 
circular foot. These were also made without 
decorations and without the foot. The 
“wreath-bottle” has a round or ovoid flat- 
tened body, squeezed in the center, and 
with the same kind of foot as the rod-bottle 
(Fig. 36, right). Crimped trailing decora- 
tions are common. Earlier bottles were 
blown of green and brown glass, and later 
ones of colorless glass. The bottles were 
used for spirit. 

Several new forms were introduced in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
There were “round-bottles,” blown in a cy- 
lindrical, part-size mold and with a wider 
base than the wine-bottles (Figs. 37, 38); the 
rectangular “hammered bottle” with a ta- 
pering neck and a widening mouth; and the 
“octagonal bottle” (Fig. 39) with the comers 
of the rectangular body chamfered. These 
bottles were blown in green and brown 
glass in a number of sizes, the most common 
being 1 kanna (about 2.6 litre. 1 kanna = 2 
stoup) at all of the bottle works. From the 
same period was the “flattened bottle,” orig- 





Fic. 40. a & b. Flattened bulbous bottle of olive- 
green glass. Early 19th century, H. 30.0 cm. 


inally a free-blown globular bottle but flat- 
tened from two sides (Fig. 40). A later variant 
of smaller capacity was probably mold- 
blown with the thick plain lip serving as 
string-rim.*7 

The maturing of wine in bottles radically 
changed their shape. The bottles were 
stored on their sides and gradually became 
taller and more slender to facilitate this type 
of storage. Port wine imported from En- 
gland was a popular drink during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
amount of port imported in bottles was very 
small, but a certain demand for port bottles 
seems to have developed. When the Fin- 
nish glasshouses started their production, 
they were called “English bottles.” French 
white wine was also in favor at the time, and 
the glasshouses began making “French bot- 
tles” as well. The two types were similar in 
size and shape, 1/3K and 1/6K, and the chief 
difference was the color and the weight. 
The English bottles were dark green and 
heavier, the French ones light green. 

The first brewery began production in 
1819 and created a demand for a new type of 


47. Hammered bottles with thick blown walls seem- 
ingly “hammered” are known in Norway and Den- 
mark. See Polak, p. 209 and Larsen-Riismgller- 
Schliiter, Dansk Glas, Copenhagen, 1963, p. 348. 


Fic. 41. “English bottles,” for ale and porter, 
of brown, bubbly glass. Ca. 1825-1850. 


bottle. The porter bottle was already known 
in Finland; English porter had been im- 
ported from Gothenburg for some time. 
Most of the porter came in barrels, but some 
arrived bottled in English bottles because 
the brewery in Gothenburg could not im- 
mediately get Swedish bottles of the proper 
shape.*® When the Finnish glasshouses 
started producing these bottles, they copied 
English bottles. The porter bottle was a cy- 
lindrical vessel with almost the same base 
diameter as the wine bottle but with a 
shorter body and a much deeper kick in the 
bottom. The neck was shorter, and the 
profiled string-rim round the mouth was ex- 
ceptionally strong. The bubbly brown glass 
was used in ample quantities to get the 
thick walls required by the pressure of the 
mature porter (Fig. 41). Competition kept 
the prices down and eventually led to a dete- 
rioration in the quality of the glass. These 
bottles were blown in two sizes, 1/3K and 
1/6K. The shape remained almost un- 
changed for half a century and was by far 
the most common bottle made, used not 
only for porter but for other kinds of ale and 
beer as well. The name “English bottle” 


48. Torbjdrn Fogelberg, Arsndés Bruk 1802-1960, 
Uppsala, 1967, pp. 21-22. 
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Fic. 42. Case bottle, pattern molded of colorless 
glass. Ca. 1825-1850. Coll.: THM. 


Fic. 43. Mold-blown pictorial case bottles of 
nearly colorless glass. L. to r.: Johannislund, 
1850, parish church design, H. 23.0 cm; Johannis- 
lund, 1849, parish church design, H. 13.0 cm; 
Notsjé, manor design, H. 24.5 cm. All coll.: 
THM. 


was used for this shape from the beginning 
of production; thus the porter bottle lost its 
earlier name. 

The case bottle became the prototype for 
a number of mold-blown bottles. Character- 
istic of all of them is a rectangular shape, the 
half-post method of blowing, and a short 
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neck with either a tooled-out ora plain lip. A 
patterned decoration of ribs, vertical or 
swirled or a combination of both, is common 
(Fig. 42).4° There was a wide range of sizes, 
but the colors are typical of Finnish glass- 
making: green, brown, and colorless. These 
are not easily dated, but earlier specimens 
are usually thinner-walled. The case bottles 
were used for spirits in taverns as well as in 
homes and remained so popular that they 
are still manufactured today. 

Two glasshouses, Nuutojarvi and Johan- 
nislund, made pictorial case bottles in the 
late 1840’s, with relief designs that were 
more interesting than skillful. Traditional 
views were the church of the parish where 
the glasshouse was situated, the gable of the 
glasshouse, the manor on the estate, or alle- 
gorical pictures. In addition to the pictures 
there was also the name of the glasshouse 
and the date when the two-part mold was 
first used. Although generally made of 
green and brown bottle glass, some pictorial 
bottles were made in an extremely rare blue 
color and in a wide range of tints of almost 
colorless glass (Fig. 43). Square and round 
snuff containers were also made with a wide 
mouth (Fig. 44). Larger ones with tooled-out 
lips were the forerunner of the round jars 
used for syrup. 

If most of the bottles were used for alco- 
holic drinks, others were made for non-alco- 
holic drinks and the apothecary trade. 
Mineral water sold by pharmacies during 
the eighteenth century was partly imported 
(in earthenware jugs), partly “homemade” 
by the chemist. The domestic Spa water was 
considered less “wonder-working” than 
German, Bohemian, or Austrian waters, and 
thus people visiting spas in Finland could 
buy a number of foreign waters, most of 
which were sold in what seem to have been 


49. The broken swirl ornament on Finnish bottles 
originated in Germany. See Kataloge des Kunstgewerb- 
museums Kéln, Band I, Koln, 1963, Fig. 111. 





Fic. 44 
Fic. 44. Snuff bottle, blown of brownish glass, 
H.16.5 cm. 


Fic. 45. Spa water bottle of brown bubbly glass, 
possibly imported, ca. 1820-1850, H. 24.5 cm. 
Coll.: THM. Mineral water bottle with inscrip- 
tion “E. JULIN—ABO,” referring to a local 
apothecary. Ca. 1825-1850, H. 20.0 cm. Coll.: 
The Apothecary Museum, Turku. 


the original imported bottles.5° The phar- 
macy-made mineral water was sold in gourd- 
shaped, baseless bottles which were mold- 
blown and frequently show 
mold-marks (Fig. 45). 

When the manufacture of mineral water 
on a larger scale started in the 1820’s, the 
water was distributed in green cylindrical 
bottles resembling the English bottles for 
beer and ale. The carbonic acid which later 
was added demanded a durable container 
and a string to keep the cork in place. The 
two shapes remained in use for the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Milk bowls (Fig. 46) with folded rims, jars 
with flaring lips, and pots were made in a 
great number of sizes blown from ordinary 
brown and green bottle glass. The manufac- 
ture of these began at Nystad, and as the 
objects were used for a variety of purposes, 


vertical 


50. Robert H. McNulty, “Common Beverage Bottles: 
Their Production, Use, and Forms in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Netherlands,” Journal of Glass 
Studies, XIII, 1971, p. 111; see also “Catalogus .. .,” 
Fig. 47. 


Fic. 46. Milk bowl, free-blown of brown glass. 
Possibly Tourula, ca. 1825-1850, H. 7.5 cm. 


the demand increased until their commer- 
cial importance equalled that of the bottles 
at all of the bottle works. 

Apothecary glass constituted an important 
percentage of domestic production and a 
good source of income for the early glass 
industry. All of the factories made small cy- 
lindrical, globular, square, and spool-shoul- 
dered bottles, cylindrical and long necked 
vials, and miniature jars (Fig. 47). The color 
of these was generally dark green, but light 
or brownish green was not uncommon. 
Some medicines seem to have been more 
easily sold in colorless bottles, and usually 
the square bottles and jars made to fit into 
portable medicine chests are made of color- 
less glass (Fig. 48). By far the greater part of 
the apothecary glass was free-blown, and 
when molds were used, especially for the 
square bottles, they could have been inkwell 
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Fic. 47. Apothecary bottles, blown of several 
shades of green glass. Ca. 1800-1850, H. of tall- 
est 16.0cm. 


molds. It is not easy to make a positive 
distinction between certain medicine bot- 
tles and similar types of inkwells (Fig. 27). 
The white and green cologne bottles re- 
sembled the cylindrical vials but were taller, 
and the straight neck was not tooled out. 


Conclusion 


By examining the early history of Finnish 
glassmaking, we may conclude that efforts 
to organize a domestic glass industry ca- 
pable of competing with foreign products 
were only moderately successful. Judged by 
contemporary European standards, the pro- 
duction, which was primarily simple util- 
itarian glass made in the late medieval Ger- 
man tradition, was of poor quality. 
Glassmaking is no isolated process; it is 
linked to and influenced by existing condi- 
tions. The sparsely populated and backward 
Finland of the eighteenth century, suffering 


Fic. 48. Portable medicine chest of oak. Ca. 
1800-1825, possibly Swedish. 


from continual disastrous wars, was not a 
place where the noble art of glassmaking 
could thrive and prosper. Another century 
and a half passed before Finland achieved 
its worldwide reputation of today. Yet the 
modem Finnish glass industry, practiced 
with great distinction and originality, can be 
traced to those early efforts and trials of past 
centuries. 


Appendix 
Measures: 
1 kanna = 2 stoup = 4 kvarter = 2.617 litres. 
1 case of window glass held 120 sheets. 
1 aln (ell) = 59.4 cm 


Abbreviations: 

KM _ Kansallismuseo, Helsinki (The National 
Museum). 

THM Turun historiallainen museo, Turku (His- 
torical Museum, Turku). 

NM _ Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 





THE KOEFOED GOBLET 


Apa PoLak 


N 1974 The Coming Museum of Glass 
acquired a fine example of Norwegian 
eighteenth century glass—a covered 

goblet, measuring 40 cm in height (Fig. 1). 
The goblet itself is in the shape of a very 
large wineglass with a white enamel spiral 
inlaid in the stem. Among the sixty to 
seventy Norwegian goblets known today, it 
has only one counterpart as far as shape is 
concerned. The goblet presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 1956 (Fig. 2) 
has a similar, straight, slim stem with an 
inlaid spiral, in this case an airtwist.! 

The great majority of Norwegian goblets 
can be assigned to one of the five types pro- 
duced at the crystal factory of Ngstetangen 
c. 1760, all with a distinctive touch of the 
rococo (Fig. 3). The London and Corning 
examples mark a transitional stage between 


these lively models and the handful of 


simple, smooth goblets in marked neo-clas- 
sical form which were made at N@ste- 
tangen’s successor, Hurdals Verk, after 
1779. 

One preserved goblet is dated 1797 (Fig. 
4), but there are written descriptions of a 
goblet in use in Bergen as late as 1807. With 


1. Ada Polak, “Frimureri, handel og kjaerlighet,” 
Vestlandske Kunstindustrimuseum, Yearbook 1954-57. 
Publication of the goblet in Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum with five illustrations. 


the outbreak of the war with England in that 
year, the use of goblets and the ceremonial 
attached to their use were discontinued— 
the passing of the goblet from guest to 
guest, the proposal of the toasts inscribed on 


Ae eee ie 


Fic. 1. The Koefoed goblet. Made at Nogste- 
tangen, Norway, 1776-1777 and engraved by 


H.G. Kohler for Hans Koefoed of Copenhagen. 
H.40 cm. 
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Fic. 4 


Fic. 2. The Freemasons’ goblet. Made at 
Ngstetangen and engraved by H.G. Kohler for 
Andreas Schmidt, freemason of Christiania, in 
1774. H. 26.5 cm. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. (Inv. No. C.9-1956). 

Fic. 3. The Collett goblet. Made at No@ste- 
tangen, and partially gilded. Engraved by 
H.G. Kohler for a Collett wedding in 1764. H. 54. 
cm. Private collection, Norway. 

Fic. 4. The Hafslund goblet. Made at Hurdals 
Verk and engraved by Villas Vinter with the 
date 15 July 1797. H. 34 cm. Kunstindustrimu- 
seet i Oslo. 
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it, the firing of the cannon salute, and the 
playing of trumpet fanfares. Undoubtedly, 
remote Norway was the last country to re- 
tain these customs, which had originated a 
hundred years before in Dresden, Vienna, 
and other capital cities on the Continent. 
Only in the United States of America were 
goblets made at approximately so late a 
time. One of the Amelung goblets bears the 
date 1793. 

Acrown-shaped finial on the cover, similar 
to the one on Corning’s new acquisition, 
is to be found on most of the Ngstetangen 
goblets; it can also be seen on some Hurdal 
examples. A unique detail on the Coming 
goblet is the minispiral within the crown’s 
central stem, which repeats the enamel 
twist theme of the main stem. 

On the cover and the foot of the goblet are 
attractive rococo borders with small land- 
scapes integrated into the scrollwork. The 
goblet is richly decorated with wheel-en- 
graving. On the front of the bow] is a family 
crest flanked by the figures of Fortuna and 
Mercurius, supported on a neo-classical 
pedestal with an intertwined HK set in a 
medallion. On the back is a rhyme in 
Danish: 


Det AEdle Blod som figd i Boren- 
holmske Aarer 

Det rinder og endnu i Kigbenhavn 

Ja, Norge selv af dette nyder Gavn 

og ofrer dette Glas, og gnsker Vel som 
Taarer. 


The English translation may read: 
The noble blood that ran in Bornholm 


veins 

Still flows on in Copenhagen 

Yea, Norway itself benefits from it 

and offers up this glass and wishes well 
as well as tears. 


The rhyme, the crest, and the initials enable 





us to reconstruct the history of the goblet in 
great detail. 

The crest and its plain chevron represent 
the family of Koefoed, with its origins in 
Denmark’s easternmost island, Bornholm, 
and the initials HK easily identify one Hans 
Koefoed (1720-1796), who rose high in the 
Danish-Norwegian civil service. Between 
1772 and 1782 he was closely and success- 
fully involved in a major reform of the glass 
industry of Norway. 

In 1772 the industry was in serious 
trouble. The production of engraved luxury 
glass and colored glass chandeliers at 
Ngstetangen had almost ceased two years 
earlier; all the glasshouses within the na- 
tional factory system were in need of moder- 
nization, restaffing, and repairs; in many 
cases production was at a standstill, and the 
general financial situation was precarious. 
Hans Koefoed, who at that time was Post- 
master General, was appointed to inquire 
into the reasons for the decline and to sug- 
gest remedies. 

Koefoed went to work with great energy, 
and positive results of his activities soon be- 
came apparent. First he reintroduced the 
production of bottles, green glass, and flat 
glass to provide for the many people who 
were dependent on the factories for their 
livelihood. The major plan for reform 
emerged in 1776. In that year the King ac- 
quired 139 of the 160 shares which repre- 
sented the industry’s capital—glassmaking 
in Norway was nationalized, in essence. At 
the same time Carsten Anker was appointed 
director of the glass factories. Koefoed 
worked by his side and was also in charge of 
the Norwegian glass stores in Copenhagen. 
Anker toured all the factories, and on the 
basis of his findings major reforms were ini- 
tiated both in the administration and in the 
daily operation of the industry. One change 
was the final closure of the glasshouse at 
Ngstetangen in 1777 and the transfer two 


years later of the production of table glass 
and luxury ware to Hurdals Verk.? 

With this background, the rhyme on the 
Koefoed goblet is more meaningful: Hans 
Koefoed, originally from Bomholm, now 
worked in Copenhagen, really did benefit 
Norway greatly, and he fully deserved to 
be presented a fine example of Norwegian 
glassmaking with good wishes engraved 
upon it. The only detail that is hard to ex- 
plain in the text is the final word “tears.” 
For an occasional poem like this, however, 
it sufficed that the words rhymed, and that 
tears were fashionable at this time. 

It is reasonable to assume that it was Car- 
sten Anker who took the initiative to have 
the goblet made, and that he devised the 
decoration and wrote the poem. He is a fa- 
miliar figure in Danish-Norwegian history 
during the decades before and after 1800. 

Carsten Anker (1747-1824) was the de- 
scendant of a famous merchant family in 
Norway. He was for many years attached to 
the Danish-Norwegian civil service in Co- 
penhagen, with crafts and industries as his 
specialty. At one period he was concerned 
with the administration of the Danish furni- 
ture trade, and in 1794 he became owner- 
director of one of the major iron foundries in 
Norway.* Anker would have been familiar 
with the use of engraved glass goblets; he 
would understand that an order for one 


2. G.E. Christiansen, De gamle privilegerte norske 
glassverker og Christiania Glasmagasin, 3 vols., Oslo 
1939, Vol. I, p. 145 ff. 

3. Vilhelm Slomann, “Nyklassisismen og de danske 
mgbler fra det 18de aarhundre,” Kunstindustrimuseet 
i Oslo, Yearbook 1931-1932, and Tove Clemmensen, 
Mobler af N.H. Jardin, C.F. Harsdorff og J.C. Lillie, 
Copenhagen 1973. Information on Carsten Anker as 
director of Det kongelige Mueble Magasin in Copenha- 
gen from 1781-1814. 

Ame Nygard-Nilssen, Norsk jernskulptur, 2 vols., 
Oslo, 1944, especially Vol. II, p. 144 and p. 227 ff. 
Information on Anker as iron foundry director. 

In both these capacities and also as director of the 
glass industry, Anker had a direct influence on design 
by selecting and stimulating good craftsmen and de- 
signers and by providing sketches and ideas himself. 
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might encourage the workmen, and that to 
receive one would please and flatter a high- 
ranking colleague. Anker’s touch in the or- 
dering and planning of the goblet is un- 
mistakable. 

The exact date of the goblet must be 
placed somewhere between 1776, when the 
major reforms of Koefoed’s work began to 
materialize, and 1782, when his connection 
with the industry ended. The style of the 
engraving is consistent with this period. 

The engraving is easily recognized as that 
of Heinrich Gottlieb Kohler, trained in 
Warmbrunn close to the great master Chris- 
tian Gottlieb Schneider. He appeared in 
Copenhagen in the early 1740's, most cer- 
tainly forced from his native Silesia by 
political events. In 1742 King Frederick I 
of Prussia conquered Silesia and displaced 
the Empress Maria Theresa. This had 
serious consequences for the glass decora- 
tors of the area; after these events the old 
and close links with the rich glassmaking 
world of Bohemia were suddenly severed, 
and the whole basis for their work was 
profoundly shaken. 

Kohler made his way to Copenhagen 
where his residence is confirmed in 1746. 
Here he worked for German and Bohemian 
glass sellers, agents for glasshouses on the 
Continent. His work was much appreciated. 
He did some fine engravings for King and 
court, and in 1752 he was given the title of 
“Hof Glas Schneider.” Soon afterward he 
began working for the factory at Ngste- 
tangen, and between c. 1758 and 1770 he 
seems to have been settled there perma- 
nently. He was in charge of the cutting and 
engraving shop with its staff of apprentices 
and masters. At the same time he was the 
chief artistic inspiration for all aspects of 


4. Gudmund Boesen, Gamle glas, 2nd ed., Copenha- 
gen 1961, and by Ada Polak, Gammelt norsk glass, 
Oslo 1953, and “Ngstetangen, Kohler og Schlesien,” 
Kunstindustrimuseet i Oslo Yearbook 1966. Descrip- 
tion of Kohler’s career. 
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production: devising and executing en- 
graved decorations on goblets and wine- 
glasses, designing glass models, and cre- 
ating chandeliers. After the partial closing of 
Ngstetangen, Kohler moved to Christiania 
(Oslo), where he worked as a free lance 
engraver and drawing master. Finally he 
moved back to Copenhagen, where dated 
pieces from 1775, 1780, and 1781 have been 
preserved. The Koefoed goblet is clearly a 
Kohler product from his post-Ngstetangen 
period. 


By the late 1770’s and early 1780’s, 
Kohler was an aged man, and there is evi- 
dence that he had trouble with his eyes. His 
engravings from this period certainly lack 
that fine edge and precision which contrib- 
uted to the graceful beauty of his earliest 
Copenhagen oeuvre. Neither do they pos- 
sess the gaiety and fantasy which character- 
ized his work at Ngstetangen and in fact at 
Christiania. In the 1770’s he adopted the 
neo-classical style, which does not seem to 
have suited his temperament so well as the 
rococo. The engraving on the Koefoed gob- 
let is most charming in the borders on the 
cover and the foot with their miniature pic- 
tures of Seasons and Elements. Though the 
technique is imperfect, Kohler’s sparkling 
artistic personality is apparent, with all his 
fine talent for telling allusions and sharply 
observed detail. Apart from the conven- 
tional garden picture suggesting Spring, all 
the rest seem to be based on personally 
observed scenes and situations. Particularly 
pleasing are the pictures of windmill plus 
bellows and waving flag to suggest the 
element of Air, and ship at sea plus anchor 
and watering-can to represent Water (Fig. 
5a & b). Strict logic of content and meaning 
is one of the pleasures of Kohler’s engravings, 
and this is evident in the somewhat drier en- 
graving on the bowl. 


A final question: where was the goblet 
made? Its dates, 1776-1782, cover the pe- 





Fic. 5a & b. Details of cover of Koefoed goblet. 


riod when crystal production in Norway was 
transferred from N¢gstetangen to Hurdals 
Verk, and we cannot say with any certainty 
at which of the two factories it was made. 
The related goblet in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum is dated 1774, and therefore 
must be a Ngstetangen product. It seems 
reasonable to ascribe the Koefoed goblet to 
the same source; thus the date is limited to 
1776-1777. 

After the death of Hans Koefoed, the gob- 


let was passed from generation to gener- 
ation in his family as a great treasure: first 
to his son, Hans Henrik (1760-1808), then to 


5. Christiansen, Vol. I, p. 526. Christiansen men- 
tions that a crystal goblet engraved on order for etats- 
raad Koefoed was delivered from Ngstetangen during 
the final period 1774-1777. Since he does not quote the 
original entry, we cannot be sure that this is the goblet 
now at Corning; it might be one ordered by Koefoed for 
somebody else. 

6. Mrs. Anne Lisbeth Willerup, herself a descendent 
of Hans Koefoed, has kindly provided this information. 


his elder brother, Georg Albrecht (1747- 
1851), who passed it to his son, Christen 
(1806-1871); Christen bequeathed it to his 
son, Georg. Daniel (b. 1848). Through the 
distaff side it passed into the family of Spo- 
ron-Fiedler: first to Frederick (1866-1933), 
then to his son, Axel Caspar Frederick 
(1890-1966). It was his children, who now 
live outside Denmark, who offered the gob- 
let for sale in Copenhagen,’ where The Cor- 
ning Museum of Glass acquired it. 

It is indeed fortunate that The Corning 
Museum of glass has acquired this impres- 
sive Norwegian goblet. It is characteristic in 
style and decoration, intact in every detail, 
and through an unbroken family tradition 
can be traced to a major figure in Danish- 
Norwegian glass history. 


7. Arne Bruun Rasmussen, Copenhagen, Auktion nr. 
310, 30 April 1974, cat. no. 86. 





A GLASS WIG 


HANNE FR@sIG 


T the National Museum, Copenhagen, 
A Denmark, a wig with hair of spun 
glass rests on a_beautifully-fash- 
ioned wig block. It is extremely rare. Indeed 
its only counterpart appears to be in Upp- 
sala, Sweden. We may well ask ourselves 
whether such a wig was intended for wear, 
or whether it was made for another reason. 
Fortunately, our curiosity can be satisfied to 
some extent. Although nothing is known of 
the origin of the Uppsala wig, there are 
records to tell us something about the Da- 
nish wig. 

On August 31, 1740, the wig was entered 
in the register of the Royal Curio Cabinet in 
Copenhagen. The text, originally in Ger- 
man, the acknowledged official language 
in Denmark at that time, is translated as fol- 
lows: 

“T have received and placed in the Royal 
Curio Cabinet a glass wig made by the Ital- 
ian Antonio Lera born in Milan, for which 
His Majesty the King has authorized me to 
pay 70 rigsdaler. The wig is on exhibit in 
the cabinet of Artificia.” 

Despite a thorough search of census re- 
turns and every conceivable record, it is im- 
possible to find further information on An- 
tonio Lera. In all likelihood he made a short 
but unrecorded visit to Scandinavia. 
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Noteworthy examples of either technical 
or artistic skill were kept in that part of the 
Royal Curio Cabinet known as_ the 
“Artificial Cabinet.” The wig was part of 


Fic. 1. The glass wig and matching wig block 
acquired for the Royal Curio Cabinet in 1740. 





a collection which included, for example, 
carved ivory pieces often executed as a 
pastime by royalty and the aristocracy of 
that period, painstaking ship models, paint- 
ings by famous artists, and other such trea- 
sures. 

Technically speaking, the most remark- 
able feature of the wig is that the hair has 
been made from fine glass threads. Other- 
wise, the method by which it is made and 
mounted corresponds to that used for wigs 
of this period, a time when the fashion for 
wigs reached its height in Europe. 

All gentlemen wore an artificial head 
covering of this kind. They shaved off all 
their hair to enable the wig to fit better. The 
few who preferred to keep their hair had it 
cut and curled to resemble a wig. Indeed 
some were even buried wearing a wig. 
Wigs were made in various styles. Gen- 
tlemen usually owned several. The glass 
wig with its short curly hair belongs to the 
type used daily and when traveling. 

Human hair was preferred for wigs. As it 


Fic. 2. Detail of the wig’s exterior. Bundles of 
“hair” are attached between three flax threads 
to long adjoining braids sewn to the coarse linen 
with large stitches. 


was both expensive and difficult to obtain, 
other materials were often used instead— 
primarily horsehair, although lamb’s wool 
and even brass wire were tried. Spun glass, 
however, was too fragile and unsuitable for 
a wig worn daily. 

Glass wigs were mentioned only as curio- 
sities in the encyclopedias of the eighteenth 
century, but J. G. Kriinitz describes them in 
detail in his encyclopedia: 


The end of a solid glass tube is held over a 
lamp until it is molten and the end of another 
glass tube in the same molten state is allowed 
to touch it. Both ends fuse together. By remov- 
ing one tube from the lamp it is possible to 
draw hair-fine glass threads which can be 
wound around a yarn-reel. The reel is rapidly 
turned while another person holds the tongs 
with the tube over the flame. This is the way 
glass is spun. In this way clusters of glass 
threads and various colored enamels are made. 
The same spun glass can be used to make curls 
resembling natural hair, just as occasionally 
wigs made entirely of spun glass find their way 
into “Naturalia cabinets.” 


Fic. 3. The inside of the wig is lined with silk 
net, red at the top of the crown but otherwise 
undyed. Along the edge is a band of pin-striped 
blue silk to keep the wig in shape. At the neck is 
a drawstring. 
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Fic. 4. Drawing which shows how the individ- 
ual bundles of hair, passées, are attached to the 
braid. They are laid between two threads and 
sewn with a third in a couple of stitches before 
the next passé is put in place. Usually the hairs 
were woven up and down between the threads 
as shown in the contemporary working drawing, 
Fig. 5. This could not be done with the brittle 
glass threads. 


Kriinitz apparently referred to wigs of the 
same type as that acquired in 1740 and 
found in the Royal Curio Cabinet. He men- 
tions a special article: “Von den Glas- 
periicken, 3. Theil der gesellschafflichen 


Erzahlungen Seite 273-276.” However, the 
author of the present article has not located 
it. 


Kriinitz gives no hint on when the art of 
spinning glass began. It was not a recent 
discovery, for glass could be worked in this 
way in ancient Egypt. The British Museum 
has a small glass bust with a lock of hair on 
the forehead. The hair is no thicker than 
horsehair, but when magnified it can be 
seen to consist of nine different layers of 
transparent and opaque glass. This tech- 
nique was not adopted seriously until the 
nineteenth century. 

Many curiosities were developed before 
the technique and material were put to 
practical use. The glass wig is perhaps a 
relatively early example. It illustrates the 
considerable effort and interest in technical 
progress which were so characteristic of the 
eighteenth century scholar and craftsman. 
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Fic. 5. Instructions for wig makers on how to 
make braids and how to sew them to the linen 
base. After Garsault, 1767. 
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THE GLAZING OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE 


PauL HOLLISTER 


I 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF 
PAXTON’S DESIGN 


N March 13, 1850, barely a year be- 

fore the scheduled opening of the 

first world’s fair, the Great Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of All Nations, the royal 
commissioners for that event invited the 
public and architects of the world to submit 
designs for a temporary exhibition building, 
easy to erect and dismantle, on a site se- 
lected in Hyde Park, London, opposite the 
Knightsbridge Barracks. In bizarre fashion 
all 245 designs submitted were rejected, 
and the building committee instead pro- 
posed a design of its own that was a hodge- 
podge of ideas borrowed from various of the 
rejected designs. But the committee’s de- 
sign was as unpopular with the public as it 
was impractical; an immediate resolution to 
the problem was required if there was to be 
an international exhibition. At this point, on 
June 7, 1850, Joseph Paxton inquired 
whether it was too late to submit a design 
for the building. Urged to do so without 
delay, on June 11, Paxton doodled a rough 
sketch on blotting paper that, nevertheless, 
captured the essence of the building that 


would be called the Crystal Palace (Fig. 1). 
Paxton’s revised and completed plans were 
approved on July 26, and four days later the 
site was turned over to the contractors, Fox, 
Henderson & Co.? 

Much has been written of the building of 
the Crystal Palace in only seventeen weeks 
in the autumn and winter of 1850-1851. But 
we are concerned here with the revolu- 
tionary architectural use of glass as the es- 
sential ingredient in a mass-produced 
whole of unprecedented scale. Lewis Mum- 
ford has said that “Both as a technical feat 
and as an imaginative application of modern 
design to modern materials the Crystal Pal- 
ace was perhaps the foremost contribution 
to building that has been made since the 
development of the ogive and the flying but- 
tress. For the heavy forms of masonry it sub- 


1. Paxton’s speech to the Derby Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, September (?) 1850. Illustrated London News, 
Vol. 17, Sept. 14, 1850, pp. 322-3. Date of June 7 from 
George F. Chadwick, The Works of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
1803-1865, London: The Architectural Press, 1961, p. 
105. 

2. Yvonne French, The Great Exhibition: 1851, Lon- 
don: The Harvill Press, n.d., pp. 98, 103. Also Charles 
Fox speech at Derby, June 28, 1851, reprinted in The 
Crystal Place and Its Contents; Being an Illustrated 
Cyclopedia of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of 
All Nations, 1851, London: W.M. Clark, 1852, p. 31. 
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Fic. 1. Paxton’s first sketch of the building for 
the Great Exhibition done on blotting paper at a 
railway board meeting in the Midland Station, 
Derby, June 11, 1850. “The most remarkable fact 
connected with the Crystal Palace is that the 
blotting paper sketch indicates the principal fea- 
tures of the building as it now stands, as much 
as the most finished drawings that have been 
made.” Paxton speech at Derby, August 6, 1851. 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Magazine An- 
tiques. 

stituted the relative lightness of the iron 
skeleton; for the solid masses and enclo- 
sures of the old-fashioned supporting walls, 
the new design substituted open space 
bounded by mere filaments of glass”* (Fig. 
2). The wonder is that Paxton’s ideas were 
accepted, then executed with such sureness 
and dispatch. Because they were, the Crys- 
tal Palace is a bench mark in the archi- 
tectural use of glass. 

The momentum that made Paxton’s Crys- 
tal Palace inevitable was generated in his 
creative mind in terms of the fertile soil at 
Chatsworth, the Derbyshire estate of the 
dukes of Devonshire, where young Paxton 
went in 1826 to take the position of head 
gardener. Paxton’s career at Chatsworth was 
increasingly connected with glass and with 
the progress of the sheet glass industry in 
Britain. 


3. Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities, London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1953, pp. 206, 207. 
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II 


PAXTON’S GLASS BUILDINGS 
AT CHATSWORTH 


Joseph Paxton, the seventh son of a Bed- 
fordshire farmer, was born (1803?) at the be- 
ginning of the Conservatory Age.* By the 
early 1800's consideration of every phase of 
greenhouse construction was under way, 
based upon observations by Boerhaave 
(1732) on the relationship of glass to cli- 
mate, the sun’s trajectory, and the time of 
year. It was a time for testing. T.A. Knight 
was studying the ripening of fruit, Sir 
George Mackenzie (1815) was recom- 
mending the curvilinear hothouse. John 
Claudius Loudon stated “the most perfect 
form of a hot-house is indisputably that of a 
glazed semi-globe. Here plants, as far as re- 
spects light, would be nearly in the same 
situation as if in the open air .. . But in 
respect to excluding the rain, the semi- 
globe is too flat on top, and requires to be 
acuminated (pointed),’’> a principle Loudon 
demonstrated in his own Bayswater home.® 
In 1824 Loudon could write, “A green- 
house, which fifty years ago was a luxury 
not often to be met with, is now becoming 
an appendage to every villa and to many 
town residences—not indeed one of the first 
necessities, but one which . . . mankind rec- 
ognizes as a mark of elegant and refined en- 
joyment.””7 

But when Paxton came to work at 
Chatsworth in 1826 there were in the 
kitchen garden “four pine houses bad; two 


4. Joseph Paxton’s baptism is listed in the Milton 
Bryan, Bedfordshire parish register as August 28, 1803, 
but a birth date is lacking. While baptism customarily 
took place shortly after birth, the register says that Pax- 
ton’s sister Sarah was baptised in 1801, “aged about 
two years.” County of Bedford Record Office. 

5. J.C. Loudon, The Horticulturist, London: Henry 
G. Bohn, 1860, p. 584, paragraph No. 2463. 


6. John Gloag, Victorian Taste, London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1962, pp. 41, 42. 

7. E.A. Smith, “The Greenhouse Story,” The Glass 
Circle, Paper No. 130, Feb. 1963, p. 6. 
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Fic. 2. The Crystal Palace. Reproduced by courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


vineries which contained eight bunches of 
grapes; two good peach houses and a few 
cucumber frames. There were no houses at 
all for plants, and there was nowhere a plant 
of later introduction than about the year 
1800.”8 About this time greenhouse glazing 
generally consisted of small, thick, over- 
lapping plates of dark greenish crown or 
sheet glass, often of poor quality, and set in 
a heavy wooden framework that let in little 
of the precious English sunlight. Some- 
times it was, in Kenneth Lemmon’s phrase, 
“fragment glazing” with whatever odd 
shapes were handy.® 

In 1828, as part of his horticultural pro- 
gram for Chatsworth, Paxton began the con- 
struction of new greenhouses with a view to 


8. Violet Markham, Paxton and The Bachelor Duke, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1953, p. 38, who 
quotes from the Sixth Duke of Devonshire, Handbook 
to Chatsworth and Hardwick, 1845. 

9. Kenneth Lemmon, The Covered Garden, Lon- 
don: Museum Press Limited, 1962, p. 95. Writing in 
1834, Loudon says, “Glazing was formerly performed 
with the worst description of glass, called green glass 
... If, as Bouguer has shown, one fortieth part of the 
light which falls perpendicularly on the purest crystal 
is reflected off, or does not pass through it it may safely 
be asserted, that green glass reflects off more than three 
fourths.” J.C. Loudon, An Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman, 1834, p. 587. 


their “utility, stability, convenience, and, 
though last not least, economy,” sub- 
stituting a wooden framework for the metal 
that was then widely recommended, be- 
cause wood was cheaper and, he felt, more 
durable if kept painted.!° At that time, Pax- 
ton says, 


the various forcing-houses at Chatsworth, as at 
other places, were formed of thick glass and 
heavy woodwork, which rendered the roofs 
dark and gloomy, and... very ill suited for the 
purposes they were intended to answer. My 
first object was to remove this evil, and, in 
order to accomplish it, I lightened the rafters 
and sash-bars, by bevelling off their sides... . I 
... contrived a light sash-bar, having a groove 
for the reception of the glass; this groove com- 
pletely obviated a disadvantage connected 
with the old mode of glazing, namely, the 
putty becoming continually displaced by sun, 
frost, and rain, after the sashes had been made 
for a short time, and the wet by this means 
finding its way betwixt the glass and the wood, 
and producing a continual drip in rainy 
weather.!! 


10. Joseph Paxton, “Observations on the Construc- 
tion of Hot-house Roofs,” Magazine of Botany, Vol. 2, 
1835, p. 80. 

11. Peter Berlyn and Charles Fowler, Jun., The Crys- 
tal Palace, Its Architectural History and Constructive 
Marvels, London: James Gilbert, 1852, p. 27. Paxton, 
Lecture to the Society of Arts, Nov. 13, 1850. 
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Fic. 3. Sketch of ridge oo a roof. Illus- 
trated London News, Nov. 16, 1850, p. 385. Re- 
produced by courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 








Fic. 4. Paxton’s uiihain of 1834 at 
Chatsworth. George F. Chadwick, The Works of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, 1803-1865, London: The Ar- 
chitectural Press, 1961, p. 82. Reproduced by 
courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


These experiments were made with flat 
roofs which, Paxton discovered, did not 


meet one important objective. “In plain 
lean-to or shed-roofs, the morning and eve- 
ning sun, which is on many accounts of the 
greatest importance in forcing fruits, pre- 
sented its direct rays at a low angle, and, 
consequently, very obliquely to the glass. 
At those periods most of the rays of light and 
heat were obstructed by the position of the 
glass and heavy rafters . . .”!2 Paxton re- 
solved this problem by adopting the ridge- 
and-furrow principle advocated but appar- 
ently not practiced by Loudon.'* This called 


12. Ibid. 


13. Chadwick, The Works of Paxton, p. 75. J.C. Lou- 
don, Remarks on the Construction of Hothouses, 1817. 
See also footnote 14. 
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Fic. 5. Paxton gutter seen in cross-section, for 
which he received a patent in 1850. The Illus- 
trated Exhibitor . . . of the Principal Objects in 
the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 
tions, 1851, London: John Cassell, 1851, p. 63. 


for a parallel series of glazed hip roofs pre- 
senting an accordion cross section or profile, 
each roof angle regulating the penetration 
of the sun by causing its rays to pass through 
obliquely when directly overhead, but per- 
mitting perpendicular access to the early 
morning and late afternoon sun (Fig. 3). 

In 1832 Paxton applied the ridge-and-fur- 
row roofing system to a greenhouse dating 
from 1697,15 and in 1833 to an experimental 
pine house, “which still exists (1850) unim- 
paired, and has been found fully to answer 
the purpose.”?* In 1834 Paxton constructed 
a buiiding ninety-seven feet six inches long 
by twenty-six feet from the glass front to a 
backwall fifteen feet high. It was covered by 
a ridge-and-furrow roof at a slope of five 
feet, supported on two rows of cast iron 
columns, the hollow front row enclosing 
lead pipes which carried the roof water to a 
drain laid in the gravel walk outside, thus 
eliminating the need for gutters and down 
pipes. The panels of glass at the front and 
ends of the building slid in double grooves 


14. Berlyn and Fowler, Paxton, Lecture to the So- 
ciety of Arts, Nov. 13, 1850, p. 27. Though the opti- 
mum angle of glass to the sun for each plant at each 
season in each latitude was then widely debated, Pax- 
ton’s deceptively simple solution to this as to other 
horticultural-architectural questions reduced the prob- 
lem to lowest terms. 


15. Chadwick, The Works of Paxton, p. 75. 


16. Paxton, Lecture to the Society of Arts, Nov. 13, 
1850. 





to permit entry at any point. The floorboards 
were slatted to afford easy removal of dust, 
and the building was heated by under- 
ground flues from four fires (Fig. 4).17 

Of this building Paxton wrote, “The new 
greenhouse at Chatsworth is so constructed 
that scarcely any more light is obstructed 
than in a metal-roofed house, but it pos- 
sesses at the same time all the advantages of 
wood.”!8 While not subject to the thermal 
expansions and contractions of metal, wood 
was weaker and less uniform as a structural 
medium, and Paxton took great pains to 
adapt it. Where sash-bars had formerly been 
run lengthwise from front to back of a green- 
house, Paxton now greatly shortened them 
by running them crosswise—up to the 
ridges from the furrows—and at an angle suf- 
ficient to catch the rain and direct it to the 
gutters cut in the furrows (Fig. 5). The 
sashes were grooved to receive the glass, 
which was sealed with putty, a vast improve- 
ment over previous systems where the putty 
was applied externally to overlapped sheets 
and washed away with each rain. The 
shorter sash-bars imparted greater strength 
to the skeleton of the roof and suggested 
that single panes of glass might span the 
shorter distance from furrow to ridge. 

Until this time the British sheet glass in- 
dustry had not been able to produce sheets 
longer than about thirty-six inches, for 
which length in 1778, George Ensell had 
won a premium offered by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce.!® 

Paxton gives a cost breakdown for this 
building: “glass, six inches by three, for the 
roof, 6d. per foot; glazing, 14d. per foot.”?° 
For a fruit growing house with front, ends, 


17. Paxton, Magazine of Botany, Vol. 2, 1835, pp. 
81-84. 


18. Ibid., p. 81. 


19. D.R. Guttery, From Broad-Glass to Cut Crystal, 
London: Leonard Hill (Books) Limited, 1956, p. 52. 


20. Paxton, Magazine of Botany, Vol. 2, 1835, p. 84. 


and roof of glass Paxton gives the “price of 
Glass, 1100 feet of thirds, 6 by 4 (inches), at 
Ted. per foot, totalling £34. 7s. 6d.”21 

The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in England had seen the gradual dis- 
placement of broad-glass by crown glass. 
Even Thomas Henzey, the Lorrainer-de- 
scended swimmer-against-the-tide, had 
added flint and bottle glass to his broad- 
glass repertoire; George Ensell had taken 
the precaution of adding crown to his.22 The 
shift back from crown to cylinder (sheet) 
glass belongs to the third and fourth de- 
cades of the nineteenth century and, for our 
purposes, to the collaboration of Chance 
and Bontemps. 

In 1805 John Robert Lucas, a proprietor 
with William Chance of the Nailsea (crown) 
glassworks, was granted British Patent No. 
2182 for “An Improvement in the Art and 
Method of Making, Spreading or Flattening 
Sheet Glass, Plate Glass or any other Spread 
Glass requiring a polished surface.”2* But it 
was then still too early for the success of 
sheet glass. 

In 1824 William Chance’s son, Robert 
Lucas Chance, who had trained at Nailsea, 
and “had a thorough knowledge of the trade 
and everyone who mattered in it,” pur- 
chased the single-cone works of the British 
Crown Glass Company at Spon Lane, 
Smethwick, near Birmingham.”4 Four years 
later in 1828 John Hartley, a crown glass 
expert, was “brought up from Nailsea to act 
as managing partner at Smethwick, by then 
a three-furnace concern.”2> John Hartley 
and Lucas Chance (as Robert Lucas Chance 
was known) went to the Choisy-le-Roi glass- 
works of George Bontemps in 1830 to ob- 


21. Ibid., p. 256. 
22. Guttery, Broad-Glass, p. 52. 
23. T.C. Barker, Pilkington Brothers and the Glass 


Industry, London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960, 
p. 81 and footnote 9, Chapter 5. 


24. Ibid., p. 64. 
25. Ibid. 





serve and study Bontemps’ cylinder glass 
process, with a view to improving their own 
methods.” A peculiar provision of the En- 
glish excise duty provided a one-third re- 
bate on the export of cut squares of window 
glass. This loophole suggested the export of 
cylinder glass; compared to crown, the wast- 
age in cutting cylinders into panes was min- 
imal.27 Consequently, one of the crown 
houses at Spon Lane was converted, and the 
first sheet glass was blown there in August 
or September, 1832, with the reluctant help 
of blowers and cylinder flatteners sent by 
Bontemps. 

Chance gives a detailed description of the 
conversion and an evaluation of the foreign 
workers. The No. 2 house subsequently 
known as “French House,” which had eight 
small pots, was “very soon to be changed for 
the somewhat larger ones for which it had 
been designed . . . It must be noted that at 
this time each blower worked out his pot by 
himself, helped only by a boy, his gamin . .. 
This was the main reason for the small size 
of the pots as compared with those in use in 


the crown houses; each might only contain 
so much metal as the blower could deal 
with in the journey (day) by himself.” 

It was, says J.F. Chance, “one thing to get 
the foreign workmen over, another to con- 
trol them when arrived. In spite of their 


high wages they . . . came to work late and 
left early, blew their cylinders of short 
weight, had an excessive proportion of 
breakage, and failed to produce more than 
about two-thirds their agreed quantity of 
120 per ‘journey’ (day).” They declined to 
instruct. English blowers and flatteners, 
even, in one instance, for 10,000 francs, and 
Bontemps sometimes had to send replace- 
ments. “For wages we have a definite state- 
ment by Lucas Chance that he engaged the 


26. Ibid., p. 83 and footnote 17, Chapter 5. 


27. Georges Bontemps, Examen Historique et Cri- 
tique de Verres, Vitraux, Cristaux de l’ Exposition Uni- 
verselle de 1851, Paris: Chez Mathias, 1851, p. 21. 
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first men to work by the piece, at 50 per 
cent. above the Belgian tariff. In August 
1833 it was resolved to engage one, recom- 
mended by Bontemps, at not exceeding 12 
centimes per cylinder of ordinary dimen- 
sions, he paying his gamin. Before long... 
the men were engaged by the month, and at 
a higher rate. For instance, in January 1836, 
a contract with ‘le grand’ Meyer was for 400 
francs per month. But he, no doubt, was a 
man who could work large sizes and heavy 
weights.”28 

In 1832, while Paxton was experimenting 
with glass houses at Chatsworth, George 
Richardson Porter could still write with 
justification, “The name of crown glass is 
given to the best kind of glass commonly 
used in making windows;’2® but that 
“Broad glass is a common coarse descrip- 
tion of window glass, made of inferior ingre- 
dients . . . The material principally em- 
ployed for the purpose is soap-boilers’ 
waste ... This substance is united with kelp 
and sand, and the mixture is dried and 
fritted.”°° Crown glass did have obvious 


28. James Frederick Chance, A History of the Firm 
of Chance Brothers & Company. London: Printed for 
private circulation by Spottiswode Ballantyne & Co. 
Ltd., 1919, pp. 6, 7. 

29. George Richardson Porter, A Treatise on the Pro- 
gressive Improvement and Present State of the Manu- 
facture of Porcelain and Glass, (Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia), London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, 1832, p. 179. Even as late as 1851 Eugéne Péli- 
got, in his report for the French Commission to the 
Great Exhibition equivocates on the merits of crown 
versus sheet glass. Exposition Universelle de 1851, Tra- 
vaux de la Commission Francaise, XXIV° Jury, pp. 9, 
ll. 

30. Porter, Treatise on Porcelain and Glass, p. 187, 
and Henry Chance, “On the Manufacture of Crown 
and Sheet Glass,” Journal of the Society of Arts, Febru- 
ary 15, 1856, p. 223. J.F. Chance says “Kelp was dis- 
carded in favour of carbonate or sulphate of soda...” as 
a means of obtaining a better quality of glass. History of 
Chance Brothers, p. 9. The derogatory reference to 
soap-boilers’ waste appears to refer obliquely to a prac- 
tice borrowed by plate glass manufacturers from manu- 
facturers of soap at Marseilles, who used alkali dis- 
covered by Leblanc in 1792, when he succeeded in 
converting common salt into carbonate of soda as a re- 
placement for the cruder soda formerly imported from 
Alican. 





advantages over sheet glass. Unmarred by 
the cutting and flattening operations that 
were necessary to the cylinder process, it 
shone with the flashed polish of the fire. 
Also, under the crushing burden of the 
excise duty, which taxed by weight, the 
thinner tables of crown glass were taxed 
less than sheet glass of the same dimen- 
sions. Douglas and Frank felt that 


the excise duties were probably directly re- 
sponsible for Britain clinging to crown glass 
manufacture long after the establishing of the 
superior method in which a cylinder of glass 
was blown, split and flattened in a special 
oven. Duty on window glass was levied by 
weight, but the glass was sold by size and qual- 
ity. A thin (crown) disk was easier to make than 
a thin cylinder and the advantage remained 
even after allowance had been made for the 
greater wastage in crown glass manufacture. 
... The introduction of cylinder or sheet manu- 
facture was also delayed both by the prefer- 
ence of the English for the bright, untouched 
fire-finished crown glass surface and by the ini- 
tial capital expenditure necessary for the new 
process.*4 


Nevertheless, based on the French sys- 


tem, and with the close cooperation of Bon- 
temps, the new cylinder process at Spon 
Lane was a great, if gradual, improvement 
over the old German process previously em- 
ployed in England. By that cruder method 
“the cylinder, unskilfully blown, was cut 
open while hot with a pair of shears, and 
spread out immediately upon a plate of iron, 
covered with sand. The thickness of this 
glass was very irregular, and its surface very 
coarse.”°2 Under the new French system 
the cylinder was allowed to cool; it was then 
split open with a diamond attached to a long 


31. R.W. Douglas and S. Frank, A History of Glass- 
making, London and Tonbridge: G.T. Foulis & Co., 
Ltd., 1972, p. 33. Barker says, “It was suggested in 1835 
that sheet glass was usually about 40 per cent. thicker 
than crown.” T.C. Barker, Pilkington Brothers, etc., p. 
81 and footnote 12, Chapter 5. 

32. Henry Chance, “On the Manufacture of Crown 
and Sheet Glass,” Journal of the Society of Arts, Febru- 
ary 15, 1856, p. 226. 


handle that drew it along the inside length 
of the cylinder, guided by a wooden rule.** 
The cylinder was then placed in a special 
flattening kiln and reheated until it could be 
opened by means of its own weight on a 
table of polished glass called a lagre. Bon- 
temps writes that it required all the persis- 
tence and energy of the French blowers and 
flatteners to overcome the difficulties in set- 
ting up the new cylinder process,®4 and 
Henry Chance, concurring, added that “it 
was not until 1838 that the manufacture of 
this glass was completely established.”’*5 
During these and succeeding years at 
Chatsworth, Paxton designed and completed 
two important glass buildings that, together, 
embodied nearly all the features that were 
to make the Crystal Palace the most 
significant building of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first of these was the Great Con- 
servatory (more familiarly the Great Stove), 
erected 1836-1841 at a cost of £33,099. 10s. 
1ld., an enormous sum that bespoke the 
confidence the sixth Duke placed in Paxton, 
and the faith of the time in the use of glass. 
Paxton’s plans called for a building 277 feet 
long by 123 feet wide by sixty-seven feet 
high, with a central arched span of seventy 
feet, broader than nearly all the arched 
railway sheds then being built throughout 
England. This enormous glass vault rested 
on two rows of iron columns, which in turn 
were flying-buttressed by two side aisles 
formed from half-arches, the whole assem- 
bly anchored to a shallow basement com- 
posed of stone and iron bracing. The ribs of 


33. G. Bontemps, Examen Historique, etc., p. 22. 


34. Georges Bontemps, Examen Historique, etc., p. 
23. 

35. Henry Chance, Ibid., p. 227. Barker says that 
removal of the excise duty in 1845 finally gave the al- 
ready growing manufacture of sheet glass the advan- 
tage over crown, and manufacturers were able to cut 
their prices by more than half. Pilkington Brothers, pp. 
90, 91, 99. Lemmon quotes Paxton as saying that the 
excise repeal “gave an impetus to horticulture which 
only a short time ago no efforts could have called into 
action.” The Covered Garden, p. 88. 
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Fic. 6. The Great Conservatory. Chadwick, p. 
84. Reproduced by courtesy of Country Life. 


the vaults were formed from wooden boards 
laminated on a curved template and bolted 
together; the entire building—top, sides 
and ends—was covered with Paxton’s ridge- 
and-furrow glazing. It was the largest glazed 
building in Europe (Fig. 6). Culmination 
of approval was a visit by the Queen and 
Prince Consort in December 1843, who 
drove through the exotic paradise in a car- 
riage and four. The king of Saxony called it 
“a tropical scene with a glass sky.’’37 

For the glass itself Paxton went to see 


Messrs. Chance and Hartley.** The largest 
panes then available from crown glass made 
for horticultural purposes were about 
twenty-two inches long by nine inches 
wide.®® In terms of the Great Conservatory 
this would have required frequent over- 


36. Chadwick, Works of Paxton, pp. 77, 78, and G.F. 
Chadwick, “Paxton and the Great Stove,” Archi- 
tectural History, Vol. IV, 1961, pp. 77-91. The figures 
are from the Chatsworth account books. The elaborate 
heating system of the Great Conservatory was invis- 
ible, and the flue from eight boilers traveled under- 
ground and up a hillside, ending in a chimney well 
camouflaged by trees. 

37. The Illustrated Exhibitor, A Tribute to the 
World’s Industrial Jubilee; Comprising Sketches by 
Pen and Pencil of the Principal Objects in the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, London: 
John Cassel, p. 3. 

38. H.J. Powell, Glass-Making in England, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923, p. 106. The firm became 
Chance Brothers & Co. Ltd., in 1837, the Hartleys hav- 
ing left to found their own works in Sunderland. 

39. Raymond McGrath and A.C. Frost, Glass in Ar- 
chitecutre and Decoration, London: The Architectural 
Press, 1937, p. 117. 
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lapping of the panes. But by 1836 Chance 
and Hartley were able to produce cylinder 
sheets three feet long. Paxton wrote, 


I was advised to use this glass in two lengths 
with one overlap: but to this I could not assent; 
as I observed, that since they had so far ad- 
vanced as to be able to produce sheets three 
feet in length, I saw no reason why they should 
not accomplish another foot, and if this could 
not be done, I would decline giving the order, 
as, at that time, sheet glass was altogether an 
experiment in horticultural purposes. These 
gentlemen, however, shortly afterwards in- 
formed me that they had one person who could 
make it the desired length; and if I would give 
the order, they would furnish me with all I 
required.” 


Thus Chance and Hartley produced for 
the Great Conservatory 55,988 feet of glass 
in sheets forty-eight inches long by ten 
inches wide (the flattened cylinders measur- 
ing forty-eight inches by thirty inches), the 
cost being Is. 4d. per foot, and the total cost 
for the glass £3,732. lls. 2Y%4d.*1 

How was this curvilinear building 
glazed? One contemporary source, A.B. 
Granville, suggests without revealing, an 
“ingenious contrivance (equally the inven- 
tion of Mr. Paxton’s own mind)” for simulta- 
neously glazing the ridge-and-furrow roof 
and painting its ribs and sash-bars. “I must 
leave my readers to guess how a dozen or 
two of painters and glaziers may be enabled 
to crawl spider-like, freely and nimbly, over 
a surface of such fragile materials, without 
either bending a single one of the slender 
ribs, or fracturing a pane of glass. The whole 
construction, in fact, reflects great credit on 
the ingenuity of the architect.”42 Chadwick 


40. Paxton, Lecture to the Society of Arts, Nov. 13, 
1850, as reprinted in Peter Berlyn and Charles Fowler, 
Jun., The Crystal Palace, Its Architectural History and 
Constructive Marvels, London: James Gilbert, 1852, 
p. 31. 

41. Chadwick, “Paxton and the Great Stove,” p. 88. 

42. A.B. Granville, The Spas of England and Princi- 
pal Sea-Bathing Places, Bath: Adams & Dart, 1841, 
Vol. 2, p. 67. 














Fic. 7. Victoria Regia lily house. Ulustrated Lon- 
don News, Nov. 16, 1850, p. 385. Reproduced by 
courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


cites records of payments for “making nets 
to be attached to the roof, inside, as a Secu- 
rity for Workmen against falling from the 
Scaffolding.” A payment to Joseph Drake of 
£100 “over and above the amount of his bill 
for glazing, in consideration of the satis- 
factory manner in which he has performed 
his contract under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances” undoubtedly reflects this dan- 
gerous work, as does a payment to William 
Algate & Co. for “sitting up all night with 
Joseph Kirks, a glazier hurt by a fall from 
the scaffold.”4* Chadwick speculates there 
may have been a glazing wagon similar to 
those used over a decade later on the roofs 
of the Crystal Palace.“ 


43. Chadwick, “Paxton and the Great Stove,” pp. 88, 
90, 88 respectively. 
44. Chadwick, Works of Paxton, p. 97. 


Paxton’s other important glass building at 
Chatsworth, the Victoria Regia Lily House 
(erected 1849-1850), was specifically de- 
signed to house a giant South American 
water lily of that name. A glass box measur- 
ing sixty-one feet, six inches long by forty- 
six feet, nine inches wide by twenty-two 
feet high enclosed a heated water tank 
thirty-three feet in diameter, in which the 
six foot lily leaves floated in a tropical atmo- 
sphere of eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit 
(Fig. 7). Unlike Paxton’s previous build- 
ings, where the roof was either slanting or 
curvilinear, the ridge-and-furrow roof of the 
Lily House was horizontal, resting on four 
five inch by one inch wrought iron beams 
supported in turn by eight hollow cast iron 
columns of only three and one fourth inch 
diameter, set in from the perimeter of the 
building to better distribute the load. All 
four sides of the building were sheet glass, 
the panes four feet by ten inches (the same 
size as used in the Great Conservatory), 
fixed in vertical wooden sashes between 
cast iron columns joined by arches, the span- 
drels between the arches filled with single 
panes of plate glass. A fascia resting on the 
arches masked the ends of the ridges and 
furrows. As in previous buildings there 
were the famous Paxton gutters, the hollow 
drainpipe columns, the slatted floor; the 
heating and the water circulating aspects 
were typically ingenious.* It was through- 
out a work of standardized parts that com- 
bined economy with spidery strength. 

Of these two buildings McGrath and 
Frost observed, “Paxton’s remarkable in- 
genuity had by now given practical demon- 
strations of the principles that were soon to 
be embodied in the Crystal Palace... . 
Above all, the manufacturers concerned had 
become acquainted with the advantages of 
the standard units evolved by Paxton and 


45. Ibid., pp. 100-102. The temperature figure of 
85°F. comes from Kenneth Lemmon, The Covered Gar- 
den, p. 149. 
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had also developed mass-production to a suf- 
ficient extent to cope at short notice with 
the acres of glass and miles of sash-bars 
needed in this enormous and novel struc- 
ture.” 


Ill 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


The Crystal Palace took the form of a 
cross (or cathedral), with a long nave axis of 
1,848 feet (over a third of a mile) crossed by 
a transept of 408 feet, the maximum width 
being 465 feet due to a projection along the 
north side.47 The barrel-vaulted transept 
108 feet high had been added to the original 
Paxton design in order to cover several large 
trees which would otherwise have had to be 
removed to accommodate the building. The 
three-tiered nave was flanked by side aisles 
and courtyards on the first level, and there 
were galleries over the aisles connected by 
bridges over the courtyards. The building 
was designed to a module of twenty-four 
feet. Its subdivisions, and all the parts were 
mass produced and largely interchangeable. 

With the exception of some of the sides of 
the lowest tier, this gigantic building of 
thirty-three million cubic feet (no building 
on a comparable scale had ever been built) 
had to be covered with glass. The roofs 
alone covered 17.5 acres. 

In May 1850 Bontemps (who had come to 
work for Chance, having closed down the 
Choisy-le-Roi works following the Revolu- 
tion of 1848) was back in France in search of 
blowers, securing twelve at £18 a month 
with lodging. With Chance Brothers & Co., 
Ltd.’s tender for the glass for the Crystal 
Palace in the offing, Robert Chance and one 


46. McGrath and Frost, Glass in Architecture, 
p. 121. 

47. Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue, London: 
George Virtue, 1851, p. xxi. The terms transept and 
nave were used to describe the Crystal Palace in con- 
temporary literature. 

48. Ibid., pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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of the French blowers, named Stengre, 
rushed to Rive-de-Gier and thence to Lyons 
in search of thirty more workers. Of these 
the first eight, in Stengre’s charge, arrived at 
Spon Lane on August 8th.*® 

A rival bid only slightly above Chance’s 
bid for the glazing contract came from Hart- 
ley’s of Sunderland, for whose patent plate, 
ladled directly from the melting pot onto 
the casting table and rolled, James Hartley 
had received a patent in 1847. “The size of 
the sheets, 62 inches by 21 instead of 
(Chance’s) 49 by 10, would have greatly re- 
duced the extent of framing required, but 
the weight would have been half as much 
again. It was considered inadvisable, in the 
case of a building stored with contents of 
such inestimable value, to adopt a mode of 
roofing not yet submitted to ordeal.” It 
should be noted that Hartley’s thinnest pa- 
tent rolled plate was one-eighth inch thick, 
whereas Chance’s sheet tendered for the 
Crystal Palace was only one-thirteenth inch 
thick and weighed exactly one pound per 
square foot. Chance’s bid was accepted.®4 

Dodd wrote, 


Many have been the doubts and queries re- 
specting the thickness of the glass employed in 
the Crystal Palace. At one of the meetings of 
the Society of Arts, questions were put to Mr. 
Fox on this subject, to which he replied nearly 
as follows:—He “thought the glass quite 
strong enough or he would have made it 
stronger; because he had to keep the glass in 
repair for twelve months. But there was one 
important point .. . If they got a piece of glass 
of a certain thickness and width, and found 
that hailstones broke it, let them reduce the 
width, and they would find that it would bear 
the force of the hailstones. Now the panes used 
were 16 ounces to the foot, 49 inches long by 


49. J.F. Chance, History of Chance Brothers, pp. 51, 
52. 

50. Ibid., p. 77. Chance adds (footnote 4) that “Bon- 
temps doubted whether the sheets could be so well 
annealed as to be reliable.” 

51. McGrath and Frost, Glass in Architecture, 
p. 123. 





10 in width. During the last twelve years they 
(Messrs. Fox and Henderson) had used up- 
wards of 30 acres of glass, spread all over the 
kingdom, a great deal of it being used at the 
royal dockyards and at railway stations. It had 
almost all been 16-ounce glass, and some was 
as low as 13-ounce; and . . . they had had no 
difficulty with it whatever. But if, instead of 
10-inch width, they had made it 15, they would 
have had it broken in every hailstorm.” The 
contractors, from the terms of their agreement, 
had abundant reasons for wishing to make the 
glass strong enough to resist hailstorms.®? 


A batch mixture book recently discovered 
by Sir Hugh Chance and dated 1851; gives 
the “Batch for sheet glass” as follows: 


Sand 5ewt. OQr.  Olbs. 
“100” 2 0 0 
Chalk 2 0 0 
Coal 10 
Manganese Oxide 

Arsenic 

Cullet 4 0 


The “100,” according to Chance, “is a 
quality of salt cake (sodium sulphate) sup- 
plied by Chance Brothers Alkali Works at 
Oldbury, but I have not got the details of its 
analysis. The chalk came either from Dun- 
stable or Hartfield. Batch mixtures were 
slightly altered from time to time to suit fur- 
nace conditions, but you can take it that the 
batch mixture was typical of what was used 
in melting sheet glass.”5* 


52. George Dodd, The Curiosities of Industry, Lon- 
don: George Routledge and Co., 1853, p. 23. 


53. Letter to author from Sir Hugh Chance dated 
April 11, 1974. It reads in tempting part, “I went to the 
Glass Works yesterday and hunted through a private 
strong room which houses many old records. Fortu- 
nately I came across a box containing a pile of batch 
mixture books, and lit on one dated 1851 from which I 
extracted the information which you want i.e. ‘Batch for 
sheet glass.’ ’ Chance writes that the coal in the batch 
“was needed to ‘reduce’—to use a chemical term—the 
saltcake, a small proportion of which was very corro- 
sive, floated on top of the metal in the pots, and had to 
be induced to combine with the sand and limestone or 


chalk.” 


The glazing of the Crystal Palace was a 
giant undertaking. According to J.F. 
Chance, “The contract demanded produc- 
tion in a few months of some 200 tons of 
sheet glass over and above the ordinary out- 
put. All the furnaces had to be put in at extra 
pressure. Lucas Chance looked to get 
30,000 Ib. per week from No. 2 (furnace), 
and 50,000 from each of the four others. 
Would not, he asked, seven hours five times 
a week give the guaranteed Frenchmen 
more than their guarantee, say 800 feet of 16 
oz. glass each per journey (day)? “Good 
metal, and pots thoroughly worked out, are 
the two grand things to aim at’. . .””.54 

A memo from Robert Lucas Chance dated 
30 July, 1850 reads in part, “Pray calculate 
whether 51,000 lb. may not be obtained 
from every 8 pot furnace worked by good 
workmen. If you will enquire of (Brasseur) 
you will find in Belgium he blew 800 lb. of 
sheet glass out of their small pots—not con- 
taining a third of the metal in our pots.” 
Paragraph II reads in part, “. . . that we may 
use every possible exertion, and devote all 
the time possible to the vigorous and ef- 
ficient management of the concern for the 


54. J.F. Chance, History of Chance Brothers, p. 52 
and Footnote 1. Of the term journey used by J.F. 
Chance, Sir Hugh Chance writes as follows: 

Before the introduction of tank furnaces, glass- 
makers worked irregular shifts, called “journeys,” 
lasting perhaps eight hours until the pots were 
“worked out.” “Founding,” i.e. filling the pots, melt- 
ing and refining the metal, and reducing the temper- 
ature to suit working conditions, took up to 24 hours, 
and the glassmakers were not called in until the 
metal was ready for working. So shifts or “journeys” 
took place at irregular times, sometimes in the day or 
sometimes at night. The blowers worked usually five 
journeys per week, but if melting time was unduly 
prolonged—coal firing was not easily controlled— 
only four journeys could be completed in a week. I 
remember that before mechanical methods of produc- 
tion were developed, the Belgian glassmakers 
worked four 12 hour journeys in a week, with no 
Sunday working. This was because many of them 
had their own little farms and had to travel long dis- 
tances to the factories. So they needed to have as 
much spare time to pursue their extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Letter to author from Sir Hugh Chance, April 
11, 1974. 
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next 12 months—by which we ought to add 
greatly to our available capital and establish 
a Sheet glass concern that should go on with 
as much regularity as Crown.”®* 

In all, 956,194 feet, 11 inches of glass 
were produced by Chance Brothers & Co. 
Ltd., for the Crystal Palace in sheets forty- 
nine inches by thirty inches, each sheet 
yielding three panes forty-nine inches by 
ten inches. J.F. Chance writes that “There 
was much trouble with the new Frenchmen 
and with the Belgians already in employ- 
ment, called upon for extra work. Also a 
good deal of the glass delivered at the Pal- 
ace was smashed by the carelessness of the 
workmen; one of them thought fit to use a 
pile of packed crates for standing on. The 
question of re-starting the Baggot Street 
works was discussed, and the production 
was pushed up until, in January 1851, 
63,000 panes of 16 oz. glass were turned out 
in a fortnight. The whole work was com- 
pleted by the end of the month 100,000 feet 
beyond the contract.”5* Between August of 
1850 and February of 1851 approximately 
300,000 individual panes of glass totalling 
some 400 tons were installed; it was easily 
the largest single glass order ever filled up 
to that time. 

Henry Chance describes the blowing of 
the cylinders.57 

Imagine a lump of glass collected upon the 

end of the gatherer’s pipe. For the metallic 

table or marver (used in the blowing of crown 
glass) is now substituted a block of wood, so 
hollowed out as to allow the lump, when 
placed upon it, to be expanded by the blower 
to the diameter ultimately required. The 
block, during this operation, is sprinkled with 


55. Paragraph 3 of Robert Lucas Chance’s memo to 
James Timmins Chance, July 30, 1850 referred to in 
Footnote 1, p. 52. J.F. Chance, History of Chance 
Brothers. Transcript of memo from Pilkington Ar- 
chives. 

56. J.F. Chance, History of Chance Brothers, pp. 52, 
53. 

57. Henry Chance, Ibid., p. 226. 
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water, to prevent the wood from being burnt, 
and from scratching the glass. From the block 
it is carried to the blowing furnace, which is 
accessible through a number of holes or open- 
ings, each hole been (being) alloted to a single 
blower. In front of the furnace corresponding 
to each opening, is a stage or frame of wood, 
erected over a large pit or well about ten-feet 
deep, and these parallel stages are sufficiently 
apart to enable each blower to swing his pipe 
to and fro . . . that the glass may run freely out, 
as the phrase is, to the required length. When 
the glass has been sufficiently heated in the 
blowing furnace, it is brought out, and swung 
round in a vertical plane, and also backwards 
and forwards, and the blower, at the same 
time, by blowing down the pipe, constantly 
keeps the lengthening cylinder full of air. 

Uniformity of substance and of diameter is 
chiefly secured by the skill of the workman, 
who, when he finds the metal running out too 
freely, holds the cylinder vertically over his 
head, still keeping it well filled with air. These 
operations are continued until the cylinder has 
reached the length required. The diameter of 
the cylinder was determined by a wooden 
block, and remains the same throughout.** 


A visitor to the Chance works in 1853 
gives a colorful layman’s account of the 
procedures just mentioned. 


The skill of the artificer of course consists in 
his ability to do this in such a manner that 
there shall be an equal thickness of glass on 
every square inch of the long cylinder. He pre- 
sents a very curious spectacle to a stranger 
while thus occupied. Standing at the mouth of 
a glowing furnace, and upon the edge of a deep 
pit in the floor, he now blows into the revolv- 
ing tube, now brandishes it aloft, grimly watch- 
ing it the while, as though he were going to 
balance it on his chin, now pokes it into the 
fire, withdraws it again and dangles it in the 
pit, then whirls it round half-a-dozen times in 
the air. Thus tormented, the mass grows longer 
and bigger and more and more transparent, 
until, at length, having been tossed and 
whirled, and roasted and toasted, and blown 
and balanced, and dangled into the precise 
shape and substance upon which the workman 
had set his mind, it is allowed to cool, and is 


58. Henry Chance, Ibid., p. 225. 





deposited upon a tressel (chevalet) standing a 
few yards from the furnace.5® 


Henry Chance resumes, 


The cylinder, as it lies upon the chevalet, is 
little more in weight than two-thirds of the 
lump which the gatherer collected on his pipe. 
The quantity left upon the pipe nose, with that 
which formed the cap of the cylinder, are 
nearly equivalent in weight to one half the cyl- 
inder. The finished cylinder is now split open 
by a diamond, which . . . should pass through 
or in the neighborhood of some notable defect 
or group or defects . . . for defects thus brought 
to the edges of the subsequent plate of glass 
are of lessened injury to its value. An object to 
be avoided is the black mark which the cylin- 
der sometimes receives from the charring of 
the wooden “chevalet” .. . If the diamond 
passes, inside the cylinder, over the space oc- 
cupied by this mark upon the outside, the cyl- 
inder will fly to pieces, due to the uneven cool- 
ing occasioned by contact with the chevalet.® 


Chance then gives a poignant description 
of what must have been the bane of sheet 
glass manufacturers as they labored to fill 
the orders for the Crystal Palace. 


Sheet glass, blown by a less complex process 
than crown, is liable in the glass-house to a less 
number of defects, but the after process of flat- 
tening often makes up the deficiency; and the 
manner in which a sheet, spared by one pro- 
cess, is disfigured by another, is sometimes cu- 
riously provoking. Standing before the table of 
the “assorter” your eye lights upon a piece 
which, blown under an evil star, has imbibed 
in the glass house every possible defect. The 
founder, skimmer, gatherer, and blower, have 
all stamped their brand upon it. It is seedy,— 
the vesicles, which were in the crown tables 
rounded by the rotary motion of the piece, are 
here elongated by the extension of the cylin- 
der; it is stony, disfigured with stony drop- 
pings from the furnace; stringy, thin threads of 
glass meandering over its surface; “ambitty,” 
covered with stony speckles, symptoms of in- 
cipient devitrification; conspicuous with gath- 


59. Anon., “Birmingham and her Manufactures. 
Glass Works of Messrs. Chance, at Spon Lane,” The 
Leisure Hour, 1853, p. 61. 


60. Henry Chance, Ibid., p. 226. 


erers’ blisters and blisters from the pipe— 
badly gathered; badly blown—thin here, thick 
there, and grooved with a row of scratches; and 
on this abortion the flattener chances to have 
exerted his most exquisite skill; it has passed 
through his hands unscathed, flat as a polished 
mirror, yet, from its previous defects entirely 
worthless. Next comes before you a piece 
whose beginning was miraculous . . . it pros- 
pered under the hands of the gatherer and 
blower, and left the glass-house a perfect 
cylinder. But the croppie of the flattener 
marked it; the fire scalded it; dust fell upon the 
lagre, and dirtied it; scraps from the edges of 
the preceding cylinder . . . stuck to it; the 
stone scratched it; and the heat from the 
annealing chamber bent it.®4 


Despite these problems Chance Brothers & 
Co., Ltd. filled the Crystal Palace order 
without disrupting the fulfillment of their 
other orders.® 

At first the glazing of the long acres of the 
Crystal Palace ridge-and-furrow roofing was 
done from a scaffold supported beneath the 
rafters (Fig. 8), but this was soon found to 
be slow and awkward, and the contractor, 
Charles Fox, devised a “travelling stage” or 
glazing wagon that exactly spanned one 
bay, so that the four small wheels could run 
in the gutters cut in the furrows (Fig. 9). 
This eight foot by eight foot movable plat- 
form had a hole in the center for the hoisting 
of supplies by block pulley, a box on each 
side for the panes of glass, and a hooped 
roof to be covered by an awning in inclem- 
ent winter weather. The wagon was oper- 
ated by two glaziers (though some illustra- 
tions show four), legs dangling over the 
edge of the platform, who pushed the ve- 
hicle backwards as each new pair of sashes 
was glazed. There were seventy-six of these 
wagons (Fig. 10).® 


61. Ibid. 


62. T.C. Barker, Pilkington Brothers and the Glass 
Industry, p. 121. 


63. Charles Fowler, Jun., in The Illustrated Exhib- 
itor, pp. 216, 217. 
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Fic. 8. Glazing the roof by the first method, 
with a scaffold beneath the rafters. Illustrated 
London News, Nov. 16, 1850, p. 396. Repro- 
duced by courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


Fic. 9. The glazing wagon. Illustrated London 
News, Dec. 7, 1850, p. 432. Reproduced by 
courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


Descriptions of this process differ some- 
what in particulars, no doubt because indi- 
vidual glaziers worked differently. One de- 
scription reads, 


A number of sash-bars are prepared with the 
grooves filled with putty, and the ridge piece is 
raised into its place and supported by the 
broad sash-bars. A sheet of glass is then 
pushed into the groove of one of these broad 
sash-bars, and another bar is then pressed 
upon its edge and brought into its place and 
secured by a nail at each end. The sheet of 
glass is then pushed (up) into the groove in the 
ridge, and the putty is smoothed with a knife. 
Another pane is inserted, and so on until the 
workman arrives at the next broad sash-bar, 
which he lifts out of its place and introduces 
the pane of glass as before, the ridge being 
supported in the meantime by the bars already 
inserted (Fig. 11). A provision is made, how- 
ever, by which the glass can be introduced 
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Fic. 10. Glazing wagons seen from below. 
Horses help raise a truss for the nave. Illustrated 
London News, Jan. 4, 1851. Reproduced by 
courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


without removing the sash-bar, which is par- 
ticularly useful in case of a pane being acci- 
dentally broken after the glazing is completed. 
... The fillet is partially removed on one side 
of the bar, so that if one edge of the glass is 
slipped into the groove in the next bar, its 
other edge can be brought down past the fillet 
on to the shoulder; the glass is then slipped 
back a little so as to enter the groove, and it is 
thus secured at both ends. (Fig. 12). 


Subsequent repairs were made from a 
wagon that ran on the ridges instead of in 
the furrows, which, of course, would no 
longer be available.* 


64. Charles Downes, The Building for the Great Ex- 
hibition, 1851, London: 1852. Quoted by McGrath and 
Frost, Glass in Architecture, p. 123. 

65. Charles Fowler, Jun., in The Illustrated Exhib- 
itor, p. 217. 





Fic. 11. Sash-bar cutting machine. Illustrated 
London News, Nov. 23, 1850, p. 401. Reproduced 
by courtesy of The Magazine Antiques. 


The barrel-vaulted transept was glazed in 
a different but equally ingenious manner. A 
stage thirty-two feet long by three feet wide, 
was constructed to carry eight workmen, 
with a boarded side toward the vault and a 
guard rail on the outside. It was raised and 
lowered by ropes and pullies suspended 
from the crown of the vault, while it was 
accommodated to the curve of the roof by 
rollers in contact with the arched ribs (Fig. 
13).6° The device is so logical that one sus- 
pects Paxton must have used a similar, 
though perhaps somewhat less sophisti- 


Fic. 12. View of glass roof at the gallery level. The Illustrated Exhibitor, p. 8. 


\s Za 
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Fic. 13. Stage for glazing the roof of the 
sept. The Illustrated Exhibitor, p. 245. 


cated device for work on the curved totality 
of the Great Conservatory. 

The size of the glazing task can perhaps 
best be understood in terms of these figures: 
in one week eighty men installed 18,392 
panes of glass; a single worker in a single 
day put in 108 panes. The length of the 
sash-bar to be puttied for the whole build- 


66. Ibid., p. 245. 
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ing was 205 miles.*? The sashes were pro- 
duced in such prodigious quantity by a spe- 
cial machine, and even given their first coat 
of paint in a labor saving manner.®* Chance 
Brothers & Co., Ltd.’s glass accounts show 
that the last order of 188 feet, six inches of 
glass was sent to Hyde Park on February 13, 
1851. As they finished work on the roof, 
the glaziers were followed by an army 
of painters who carried out Owen Jones’s 
subtle color scheme for the building. 

At the Great Exhibition which opened in 
the Crystal Palace on May Day, 1851, 
Chance’s showed a wide range of their own 
glass, including optical and lighthouse 


67. McGrath and Frost, p. 122. 


68. Charles Fowler, Jun. describes the apparatus as 
a wooden trough partly filled with paint, into which 
several sash-bars were dropped. Upon removal from 
the trough, each sash-bar was manually drawn through 
a framework set with brushes that removed the excess 
paint, two of the brushes designed to clear out the 
grooves. Illustrated Exhibitor, p. 131. 


lenses, tables of crown, patent plate, round, 
square and oval glass shades, colored and 
ornamental glass, and cylinders and sheets 
from thirteen to thirty-two ounces per 
square foot. But in the glass Jury Report for 
the Great Exhibition Péligot wrote that 
Chance’s most beautiful specimen of manu- 
facture was the glass that gave the Exhibi- 
tion building the name of Crystal Palace.® 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace was, as Thorpe so 
exactly put it, “the greatest work of glass we 
have ever possessed, and unequalled as an 
architectural use of the material.”7° 


69. Eugéne Péligot, Exposition Universelle de 1851, 
Travaux de la Commission Francaise, XXIV Jury, p. 
14. “Nous ajouterons que le plus beau spécimen de la 
fabrication de MM. Chance était assurément le vitrage 
qui a fait donner au batiment de |’Exposition le nom, 
un peu ambitieux d’ailleurs, de Palais de Cristal.” 
Hartley’s of Sunderland showed a model of a glass- 
house, illustrating the manufacture of sheet glass in 
eleven progressive stages. George Dodd, Curiosities 
of Industry, p. 24. 

70. W.A. Thorpe, English Glass, London: 3rd ed., 
Adam and Charles Black 1961, p. 243. 





ROMAN GLASSWARE IN THE 
MUSEUM OF MURANO AND THE 
MURANESE REVIVAL OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Rosa BAROVIER 


he Museum of Murano was opened 

in 1861 and was located in a single 

room attached to the city archives. 
The founders, especially Father Vincenzo 
Zanetti, first director of the museum, had in 
view the collection of documents on “an- 
tique glassware without ignoring the mod- 
ern, ’! using donations and city funding. 
Documentation was directed exclusively to- 
ward the aesthetic and technical qualities of 
the antique works and neglected all ele- 
ments that would have made it possible to 
identify their provenance and chronology. 
Because archeological documentation suf- 
fered during this antiquarian trend we must 
use comparative techniques to establish 
provenance and chronology. 

Many objects in this Murano collection 
correspond to shapes found throughout the 
Roman empire. The registration of some ob- 
jects confirms origins such as Aquileia, the 
Orient, the Rhineland, and Gaul for glasses. 


1. Vincenzo Zanetti, Dell’istituzione di un archivio 
communale nell’ isola di Murano, Venice 1861, pp. 7-9. 


A balsam-jar with spheroid body was found 
at Casaleone near Verona.? Ovoid urns from 
Adria, Aquileia, Concordia Sagittaria, and 
Torcello,? numerous fragments of glass-mo- 
saic from Egypt and Rome,‘ small plates 
with inlay of glass-mosaic from Rome dated 
by the donor Alexander Nesbitt and by 
Giorgio Sangiorgi to the second century 
A.D.,5 are but a few of the registered objects 
with provenance. 

The Roman collection of the Museum of 
Murano, so heterogenous in composition, 


2. S. De Stefani, Nuove scoperte archeologiche ver- 
onesi pel 1888, N. Sc., March 1889, pp. 54-55. As far as 
Luigi Zecchin can remember, the balsam container 
which first belonged to a private owner was added to 
the Muranese collection in 1947. 

3. La Voce di Murano XII, June 30, 1878, p. 55. Ar- 
chive of the Glass Museum, folder 41, latest inventory, 
adjusted and copied, p. 37:n. 117, p. 39.n. 151, 153, 154, 
155. 

4. G.M. Urbani de Gheltof, Il Museo Vetrario di 
Murano e la annessa scuola di disegno negli anni 
1882-1884, Venice 1884, p. 12. Il Vivarini-Giornale 
muranese III, October 20, 1888, p. 41. 

5. La Voce di Murano X, October 30, 1876, p. 78: XI, 
August 15, 1877, p. 67. G. Sangiorgi, “Smalti Alessan- 
drini,” in L’Arte XI, 1908, pp. 133-134, Fig. 8. 
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cannot be considered very interesting from 
the archeological viewpoint. It has, how- 
ever, a special character derived from its 
influence on the Murano glassware which at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was decadent and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of enamels and 
glass beads.® In fact, the Museum had been 
founded with the aim of “offering models to 
living artists” and of creating a stimulus for 
the revival of the Murano art in glass, an art 
which had nearly disappeared. The “prac- 
tical” function of example and stimulus is 
repeatedly stated in the guide to the mu- 
seum by Father Zanetti and in various ar- 
ticles of La Voce di Murano.” 

The stimulation had the expected result 
and the revival burst out with an incredible 
fervor and rapidity. The “scholarly,” al- 
most humanistic, spirit which characterized 
the glassware from Murano in the last half of 
the nineteenth century was due to the anti- 
quarian collection of the Museum. Partisans 
and creators of this artistic revival polarized 
their interests on antique models: “the Mu- 
seum is a school where the artist and the 
technician can come and study the antique 
glassware” said Father Zanetti;? other testi- 
monies, often animated by a genuine enthu- 
siasm, reflected the same spirit. 

If the glassware exhibited in the Museum 
was in itself a subject of study and a stimu- 
lus to repeat its shapes and decorating tech- 
niques, this was not its sole function. At the 
same time, it aroused in the artists the de- 


6. V. Zanetti, Sulle passate condizioni della vetraria 
muranese, Venice 1964, p. 15, note 2. 

7. V. Zanetti, Guida di Murano e delle celebri sue 
fornaci vetrarie, Venice 1886. Il Museo di Murano- 
Relazione, Venice 1873. La Voce di Murano, Giornale 
dell’industria vetraria, Murano 1867-1915. 

8. B. Cecchetti-V. Zanetti, Monografia della 
vetraria veneziana e muranese, Venice 1874, p. 
61 and following, pp. 247-256. La Voce di Murano 
I, March 30, 1867, pp. 59-60; I, June 30, 1867, p. 
131:I1, July 18, 1868, pp. 117-119. 

9. La Voce di Murano VIII, January 15, 1874. 
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sire to know and study other glass objects, 
more beautiful and more difficult to repro- 
duce, a desire which was satisfied by jour- 
neys and by publications on the antique 
glass objects. Antonio Salviati took his own 
artisans to the Museum of Brescia, to admire 
the glass exhibited there, and they were 
overwhelmed by a Roman millefiori bow].!° 
Numerous glass makers traveled, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to see national 
and international exhibitions. The engraver 
Angelo Fuga, who had gone to London for 
the “Exhibition of the Workers” in 1870, 
wrote in one of his letters: “We did not for- 
get to visit the main museums of London 
and especially the Kensington Museum and 
the British Museum; in the latter two we 
found a quantity of most beautiful antique 
glass objects .. . and I could not help draw- 
ing several of them.”™ 

Publications were an important instru- 
ment for the glassmakers who wanted to 
know the best items of antique glassware in 
both private and public collections. In fact, 
a library was added to the Museum of Mu- 
rano with portfolios of drawings which in- 
cluded such authors as Deville, Gerspach, 
and Zanetti. The role of the book as a source 
of models is demonstrated not only by ex- 
plicit testimonies of the time but also by a 
comparison between the illustrations then 
known and some glass objects of the nine- 
teenth century which have come down 
to us. 

In accordance with a traditional concept 
of art, the artisans from Murano first endeav- 
ored to reproduce and then to perfect the 
antique models. The concern for technical 
perfection compelled them to do all that had 
been done before, not only by the glass- 
makers of the renaissance and the baroque 
eras, but also by the Romans. The rediscov- 
ery of the antique techniques and knowl- 


10. La Voce di Murano V, May 15, 1871, pp. 37-38. 
11. La Voce di Murano IV, Sept. 30, 1870, p. 83. 





Fic. 1. Venice, Civic Museum, Archive. Works of 


students of Muranese school of design. End of 
19th century. 


edge of glass compositions were determin- 
ing factors, but the form and color of antique 
works were also a constant reference point. 
A design school for glassmakers was added 
to the Museum. It was quite active during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Through drawing, the glassmakers at- 
tempted to understand the harmony and bal- 
ance of the various parts of their models in 
order to copy and perfect them. The words 
of Zanetti are signficiant: “if, when taking it 
(the art of antique) as inspiration and under- 
standing its concept but not just in your 
mind, you could draw its shape on paper; if 
you were apt with the pen to modify or to 
increase its difficulties . .. wouldn’t you be 
sure of your work?” (Fig. 1).!2 This fervent 
humanism which animated the Muranese ar- 
tisans of the second half of the nineteenth 
century gave life to a phenomenon in the 
history of glassmaking, the real importance 
of which has not yet been evaluated. The 
Museum was the stimulus and center of this 
activity, archive of publications and draw- 
ings, seat of the school of drawing and of 
exhibitions of glassware, gallery of models, 
and incentive for becoming familiar with 
other models. 


12. La Voce di Murano 1, December 7, 1867, pp. 
227-228. Fig. 1 shows the work of a student of the Mura- 
nese School of Design, done during the last century 
and reproducing several Roman glass pieces of the 
Glass Museum. Archive of the Glass Museum. 


In this atmosphere of rediscovery of older 
models, Roman as well as Venetian models 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
were the objects of study by the technicians 
and the artists. The trend was twofold, dis- 
tinct but sometimes coexisting in one mas- 
ter; if in one trend imitative ambition pre- 
vailed, in the other it tended to give the 
model a more personal aesthetic concep- 
tion. A brief survey of several key followers 
of each trend will enable us to clarify the 
results of this return to Roman origins. In 
the workshop of Francesco Toso Borella 
(1846-1905) glass objects with etched gold 
leaf depicting paleochristian motifs were 
made as well as enameled vases modeled 
after specimens of the fifteenth-sixteenth 
century; some of the former were given to 
the museum of Murano by Borella’s son 
after the death of his father.'* 

La Voce di Murano suggests that Bo- 
rella preferred shapes typical of the Mura- 
nese glassware for his gold glass technique, 
finishing them by applying filaments in 
aquamarine color.!4 Mixing of formal and 
decorative elements of diverse origins char- 
acterizes two large dishes in the Museo Vet- 
rario and one low bow! in the Salviati col- 
lection. Borrella employed the technique 
on the base of drinking glasses which had 
their edges broken away according to the 
paleochristian custom. One example be- 
longs to the nephews of the artist, and one is 
in the Salviati collection (Fig. 2).15 


13. La Voce di Murano XII, May 15, 1878, p. 41; XII, 
October 30, 1878, p. 90; XXV, May 14, 1891, pp. 
32-33; XXV, May 30, 1891, p. 37; XXV, Nov. 21, 
1891, p. 75; XXVI, July 23, 1892, p. 45; XXVIII, 
Dec. 16, 1894, p. 66-67; XXIX, July 4, 1895, p. 37; 
XXXIII, Oct. 5, 1899, p. 57; XXXIV, June 28, 1900, 
p. 30; XXXIX, Nov. 3, 1905, pp. 64-65; XLI, Jan- 
uary 17, 1907, p. 3. 

14. La Voce di Murano XLIII, April 28, 1909, p. 22; 
XLIII Oct. 5, 1909, p. 57. 


15. The form of those two items is copied from R. 
Garrucci, Vetri ornati di figure in oro, Rome 1858, 
table XXIII: No. 2, table XXIII: No. 6. 
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Fic. 2 


Fic. 2. Murano, Glass Museum. Gilded bowl 
with scratch engraving by F. Toso Borella. 
Fic. 3. Murano, Glass Museum. Gilded bowl 
with scratch engraving by F. Toso Borella. 


FIG. 4a Fic. 4b 


Fic. 4a. and 4b. Murano, private collection. 
Footed bowl, gilded glass base with scratch en- 
graving by F. Toso Borella. 


Fic. 5. Paleochristian glass. R. Garrucci, Vetri, 
table VII. 
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The representations on all of the objects 
mentioned above are reproduced by Gar- 
rucci, and the drinking glass base design is 
reproduced here (Fig. 3). 

Another publication probably provided in- 
spiration to the designer. It seems in fact 
that the footed bowl with a golden and 
edged bottom (Fig. 4), published by Otto 
Von Falke as a unicum of the third-fourth 
century,!® is also a Muranese object of the 
period. This vessel is joined to a typical Ve- 
netian shape, somewhat heavy and dis- 
torted, and has a decoration which imitates 
a bronze medallion (Fig. 5) reproduced by 
F. Buonarroti in Osservazioni sopra alcuni 
frammenti di vasi antichi di vetro.*7 Since 
a similar eclectic taste characterized many 
Muranese works of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, in particular several 
golden glass objects mentioned above, the 
“Good Shepherd” bow! must be compared 
to them. And, if we accept this attribution, 
we must also acknowledge the book by Buo- 
narroti published in 1716 as a source of 
models for the funerary (?) glass objects pro- 
duced in Murano in the past century. 

Murano is probably not the only center in 
which copies of the “funerary (?) glass ob- 
jects” were produced. Already in the 
middle of the eighteenth century similar ob- 
jects were sold in Rome to foreigners and 
were passed as authentic works, according 
to the testimony of Anne-Claude Philippe 
Caylus.!® Perhaps they were made in Rome 
at a glass works which re-melted the 
fragments of antique glassware on the is- 


16. O.V. Falke, “Antike Glaser,” in Pantheon XXVI, 
1940, p. 199 Fig. 4a-b. I consider that the date of the 
18th century given by F. Fremersdorf is not reliable 
either. Cf.: Die Denkméler des Romischen Kéln, VIII, 
op. cit., pp. 219-220. 

17. F. Buonarruoti, Osservazioni sopra alcuni fram- 
menti di vasi antichi di vetro, Florence 1716, table IV, 
pp. 24-28. 

18. a.c.p. caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, Paris 
1761-67, III, pp. 193-205. 





land of Farnese! in the eighteenth century, 
mentioned in the posthumous edition of the 
Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums by 
J. J. Winckelmann. There is, however, a 
fundamental difference between the Roman 
counterfeiters and the Muranese artisans. 
The latter did not propose to make “‘counter- 
feits’” but intended to imitate models that 
were particularly admirable, in accordance 
with their search for beauty, which may 
seem incomprehensible to us. 

As an artist inspired by these principles, 
Toso Borella participated in important na- 
tional and international exhibitions of the 
second half of his century and was awarded 
eagerly sought prizes. He sold his works to 
collectors all over Europe and if he sup- 
plied “counterfeits” he did so unwit- 
tingly.2° His success, determined by a 
world interested in antique forms, ended 
when the triumph of Art Nouveau at the 
1900 exhibition in Paris broke any link with 
the past.2! It was Borella’s first disappoint- 
ment, a rejection of his works of art. 

Most significant, the antique technique of 
the mosaic glass captured the interest of the 
Muranese glassmakers. Fragments of glass- 
mosaic purchased in Rome and given to the 
Museum by Castellani, Fol, and Levi 
were available upon request to anyone who 
wanted to study them.22 The enthusiasm 
and the pride at having rediscovered this 
technique after nearly 2,000 years inspired 


19. J.J. Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Al- 
tertums, Vienna 1776, I, p. 34. Although it is not pos- 
sible to determine up to what point the administrators 
of the posthumous edition of 1776 have respected the 
wishes of Winckelmann, one can nevertheless consider 
the information reported in it as trustworthy. 

20. The Muranese deplored the fact that un- 
scrupulous merchants were selling their works co- 
pied from models of the Roman, renaissance, and ba- 
roque periods as authentic. Cf.: La Voce di Murano I, 
Sept. 27, 1867, pp. 171-172. 

21. La Voce di Murano XXXIV, Sept, 21, 1900, p. 60. 

22. La Voce di Murano VII, Oct, 30, 1873, p. 79; LX, 
July 30, 1875; XXIII, Sept. 14, 1889, p. 69. Il Vivarini 
III, Oct. 20, 1888, p. 41. 


the production of more perfect objects. Vin- 
cenzo Moretti (1835-1901), technician and 
glassmaker, the pride of Compagnia di 
vetri e mosaici di Venezia e di Murano, was 
the artisan of the bowls with mosaic in “mur- 
rino,” millefiori, and reed glass.2* His works 
were the result of a study of mosaic frag- 
ments in several places including the Mura- 
nese museum. Like his contemporaries, he 
traveled with the precise aim of seeing the 
best collections of antique glassware. The 
Museo Vetrario retains the draft of a letter of 
introduction for Moretti, dated 1879 and ad- 
dressed by Father Zanetti to the director of 
the Museo Nazionale of Naples. In this 
document it is requested that the “Worker 
of the materials of the famous revived Mura- 
nese glass objects” be allowed to examine 
the glass items found at Pompei.” 

Perhaps it was after this very trip that he 
made the copy of a mosaic dish in the Mu- 
seum of Naples (Fig. 6) which was given by 


23. V. Zanetti, I1 Museo di Murano-Aggiunte e 
rettifiche alla relazione pubblicata nel 1873, Venice 
1878, pp. 20-22. Esposizione di scelti vetri artistici ed 
oggetti affini in Murano-Relazione dei giurati, Ve- 
nice 1895, p. 21. La Voce di Murano V, Oct. 15, 1871, p. 
81; XII, April 30, 1878; p. 37; XVII, May 15, 1883, p. 33. 
“Tl Vivarini” II, May 22, 1887, pp. 39-40. Il Gazzettino, 
June 14, 1901. 

24. Archive of the Glass Museum, Folder 11/61, let- 
ter from Vincenzo Zanetti dated Feb. 4, 1879. 


Fic. 6. Naples, National Museum. Roman platter 
of glass mosaic. 
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Fic. 7. Murano, Glass Museum. Mosaic platter 
by V. Moretti. 


Fic. 8. Murano, Glass Museum. Skyphos by V. 
Moretti. 


the Compagnia di Venezia e Murano to the 
Museo Vetrario in 1883 (Fig. 7).25 It is proba- 
bly to this glassmaker, the symbolic figure 
who exemplified the imitative spirit charac- 


teristic of the Muranese glassware of the 
nineteenth century, that the most beautiful 
objects of mosaic glass exhibited in the Mu- 
seum of Murano can be attributed. Among 
those a “skyphos” in “murrino” glass 
stands out, an exact copy of an ancient cup 
owned by the dealer Castellani and now in 
the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 8).2® Accord- 
ing to a contemporary manuscript, two 
copies were made: one was given to the mu- 
seum in Murano; the other, presented and 
sold at the exhibition of Paris in 1878, is 
now in The Corning Museum of Glass and 
bears on a vitreous cane the initials “V M” 


25. Archive of the Glass Museum, Folder 40 b, Re- 
cords of the Museum 1883, note dated Feb. 1, 1883. 

26. A. Oliver, Jr., “Late Hellenistic Glass in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum,” in Journal of Glass Studies IX, 
1967, pp. 27-29, Fig. 21-22. The same A. Castellani 
states that he incited the Muranese to copy the items in 
his collection. Cf.: “Fanfulla” IX, Rome, May 13, 1878. 
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Fic. 9. Murano, Glass Museum. Drinking glass, 
“acameo’ decorated in Rome. 


which Moretti used to identify his works.?7 

The dishes and bowls in glass-mosaic 
were finished on a grinding wheel in Mu- 
rano. Giovanni Albertini was particularly 
well-known for this type of work.?® Al- 
though skillful engravers worked on the is- 
land in the previous century, we are led to 
believe that polishing by grinding was the 
only cutting technique of Roman inspiration 
employed. Revi assumed that at least one 
Venetian engraver devoted himself to work- 
ing glass in the cameo style, based on five 
small cameo vases of the nineteenth century 
in the collection of the old Compagnia di 
Venezia e Murano.?”® 

However, we also know this company par- 
ticipated in nineteenth century exhibitions 
of cameo glass®® and this would seem to 
confirm the hypothesis of additional cameo 
production. There is an unfinished drinking 
vessel (Fig. 9) among the glassware in the 
Museo Vetrario. It consists of two layers, 
blue and white, and shows a refined but 
unfinished decoration reproducing the 
scene of the Battle of Constantine by 
Giulio Romano in the Vatican (Fig. 10). No 
nineteenth century Muranese publication 


27. Archive of the Glass Museum, Folder 40 b, 1883, 
records of the Museum, note dated Feb. 1, 1883. A 
Oliver, Jr., op. cit., p. 29, Fig. 23. 

28. Esposizione di scelti vetri artistici ed oggetti af- 
fini in Murano, op. cit., p. 21. 

29. Albert C. Revi, Nineteenth Century Glass: Its 
Genesis and Development, New York-Toronto 1959, 
pp. 157-158. 

30. La Voce di Murano XII, April 30, 1878, p. 37; 
XVIII, May 30, 1884; XXIV, Feb. 28, 1890, pp. 13-14. 





or manuscript mentions the hypothetical 
Venetian artist of these objects or the un- 
finished drinking glass of the Museo Vet- 
rario. According to two letters of 1884, the 
vessels would have been made in Murano 
but decorated in the school affiliated with 
the Museo Artistico Industriale of Rome.*# 
Moreover, in several publications the 
Roman Attilio Spaccarelli is mentioned; he 
was a student at the Scuola Artistico Indus- 
triale and a designer/decorator for the Com- 
pagnia di Venezia e Murano of blanks in 
two or more layers prepared in the Mura- 
nese tank. As an employee of the company, 
Spaccarelli presented his works at the 1887 
exhibition in Venice and at Rome in 1889, 
receiving a prize in Murano in 1895 for a 
vase decorated with figures in three 
layers.*? For reasons of prestige the Vene- 
tian company turned to him and possibly 
other Romans when it could not ignore the 
demand for cameo-style glass stimulated by 
the prolific English production.3* Unable to 
locate local engravers expert in this tech- 
nique, it was compelled to look outside 
Venice for those who could embellish its 
window displays with quality products of 
Venetian production. 

The cultural basis of this imitative trend 
did not prevent other glassmakers of the 
nineteenth century renaissance from creat- 


31. Archive of the Glass Museum, Folder 40 b, 1884 
records of the Museum, communication from the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce dated Dec. 
8, 1884; letter from the director of the Glass Museum to 
the Ministry dated Oct. 28, 1884. 

32. Il Vivarini II, May 22, 1887, pp. 39-40. AA.VV., 
IV Esposizione 1889, Art of Ceramic and Glassware, 
catalogue of works exhibited, Rome, Industrial Artistic 
Museum 1889, pp. 254-255. Esposizione di scelti vetri 
artistici ed oggetti affini in Murano, op. cit., p. 21. 

33. Starting in 1873, vases “a cameo” were made in 
England following the strong impression made by the 
Portland vase, first on the ceramists and then on the 
English glassmakers. Cf. J. Northwood, “Stourbridge 
Cameo Glass,” in Journal of the Society of Glass Tech- 
nology, XXXIII, 1949, pp. 106-113. H. Wakefield, Nine- 
teenth Century British Glass, London 1961, pp. 42-43, 
Fig. 64, 65A-B, 66A-b. 
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Fic. 10. City of the Vatican, Constantine Room. 
Guilio Romano, The Battle of Constantine. 


ing works that were not only the perfection 
of antique models but also the result of a 
different aesthetic sensibility. If some art- 
ists combined shapes and decorative ele- 
ments of diverse origins to give a dis- 
proportionate and overloaded effect, others 
obtained results that were aesthetically and 
technically splendid. The most significant 
figure of this more independent and cre- 
ative expression was Guiseppe Barovier. 
When he was barely fifteen, it was said he 
was “a young man with much drive, whose 
work, admirable for his age, revealed ex- 
traordinary genius.”** He fulfilled those 
expectations and developed both technical 
expertise and his own artistic personality.** 

As other glassmakers, he approached an- 
cient Roman objects with a deep interest. 
His “archeological” interest was docu- 
mented by numerous portfolio drawings 
and fragments of ancient glass which he col- 
lected.26 Among the pencil sketches are 
the Portland vase as well as plates from 
Histoire de Vart de la verrerie dans 
Vantiquité by A. Deville. He too, as Vin- 


34. Guiseppe Barovier (1853-1942). V. Zanetti, 
L’arte vetraria alla esposizione industriale del palazzo 
dei Dogi nell’anno 1868, Venice 1868, p. 11. 

35. La Voce di Murano IV, Nov. 30, 1870, p. 99; VII, 
April 15, 1873, pp. 25-26; VII, Nov. 15, 1873, p. 87; X, 
Jan. 30, 1876, p. 5. 

36. The Barovier family owns a collection of about 
one hundred objects created by Guiseppe Barovier and 
keeps his portfolio of drawings and the fragments of 
Roman glass that he collected. 
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Fic. 11. Murano, private collection. Bowl by G. 
Barovier. 


ce a 


Fic. 12. Murano, private collection. Bowls in the 
shape of a carchesium by G. Barovier. 


Fic. 13. Murano, Museum of Glass. Roman car- 
chesium. 


cenzo Moretti, created beautiful bowls and 
platters with polychrome reeds and filigree- 
work faithfully copied from Roman originals 
(Fig. 11). Some of his reproductions reveal a 
style that differs from that of his models. 
Small vases of typical Roman shape, compa- 
rable to some in the Museo di Murano, ap- 
pear to serve as prototypes for Guiseppe Ba- 
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Fic. 14. Murano, private collection. Small jug by 
G. Barovier. 


Fic. 15. Murano, Museum of Glass. Roman jug. 


rovier. Two small footed bowls with looped 
handles (Fig. 12) can be linked to a kan- 
tharos in the museum (Fig. 13); a small jug 
in white opal glass with pattern molding®? 
(Fig. 14) seems to copy a pitcher in the mu- 
seum (Fig. 15); and a small vase with handle, 
in millefiori glass (Fig. 16), seems an imita- 


tion of one of the numerous ovoid urns of 
the same museum (Fig. 17). A ewer and a 
balsam jar also relate to the Greek “hydria” 
and “lekythos” ceramic forms respectively. 
In these antique shapes, Guiseppe Barovier 
saw new possibilities and obtained new 
effects while working with glass in the 
refined Venetian colors: lattimo with spots 
in ruby, aventurine, blue, or violet scattered 
with gold, opal white, iridescent black, or 
black speckled in an effect which was then 
new and perhaps inspired by the weather- 
ing of excavated glass. Employing his extra- 
ordinarily delicate touch, which was ac- 
knowledged by his contemporaries, he 
shaped this material in exquisite small vases 
of a severe elegance.** 


37. A “hydria” identical to this one in form and qual- 
ity of the glass is to be found in the Salviati collection. 
38. La Voce di Murano IV, Oct. 15, 1870, p. 19. 





In addition to Guiseppe Barovier, other 
artists from Murano gained inspiration from 
the style of the Roman glassware but the 
objects they made showed little indepen- 
dence from the models. 

The neo-classical trend of Muranese glass- 
makers to borrow from previous models is 
part of the larger, vast phenomenon of “re- 
vivals” that proliferated and coexisted in 
the art of the last century. The desire to imi- 
tate characterized the producers of Venetian 
art. It was appreciated by their contempo- 
raries®® but is now less highly regarded be- 
cause of the creative proverty of their eclec- 
ticism. 

Such criticism, however, should not be ex- 
tended to all Muranese glassmakers. Their 
work revealed a technical ability that 
reached an exceptional level and was often 
the result of a positive choice, an auton- 
omous taste. They imitated mosaic and gold 
glass, preferring those techniques with the 
strongest affinity for Muranese colors, some- 
times opalescent, or spattered with gold, 
speckled, or boldly polychrome. The glass- 
makers played with the glass, obtaining 
chromatic effects and forming delightful, if 
often useless, objects. In this way, even the 
more functional types of the Greek and 
Roman tableware, the hydria, the pot, the 
drinking glass with indentations, lost their 
original character and became refined “ver- 
rerie d’étagere” as a Frenchman of the time 
defined it with a slight accent of criticism.*° 

The wide range of colors that dis- 
tinguishes this “galanterie” of the nine- 
teenth century cannot be considered as the 
single characteristic of all of the Venetian 


39. “All of these artists have reached an extraordi- 
nary degree of perfection; they have the same precise 
feel for all of the styles.” Cf.: “Esposizione nazionale 
artistica. Arte industriale,” Gazzetta di Venezia, Oct. 
5, 1887. 

40. A.R. Liesville, Exposition Universelle. La 
céramique moderne. “Verrerie,” in Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, Nov. 1978, pp. 695-701. 


Fic. 16. Murano, private collection. Small vase 
in the shape of an urn by G. Barovier. 


ary 


Fic. 17. Murano, Museum of Glass. Roman urn. 


glassware. This homogeneity, although evi- 
dent, resists definition. However, it 
emerges in various historical periods, pre- 
vailing over the purity of the colorless glass. 
The Venetian glassmakers of the nineteenth 
century refined this colorful ianguage, ad- 
justing the antique models to their own 
taste and in this way saving themselves 
from a passive attitude of pure eclecticism. 

For a clearer understanding of this fertile 
period in Muranese glassware, an extensive 
and in-depth study should be made of all its 
sources, not only Roman, renaissance, and 
baroque, but also the contributions of indi- 
vidual artists. 
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ADOLF LOOS AND GLASS DESIGN- 
LOOS’ CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
STEPHAN RATH 


VERA BEHALOVA 


DOLF Loos was not one of those turn-of- 
A the-century architects who wished 
to develop the human environment 
as a total work of art and who designed in- 
dustrial objects for everyday life. During 
the first years of his activity in Vienna (1898- 
1907), he was occasionally commissioned 
by clients to plan interior furnishings which 
included objects for daily life. 

In 1908, he wrote in his paper on the 
Deutscher Werkbund, which had just been 
established in Munich: “But I ask: Do we 
require artist-designers? No.” He con- 
cluded, “We need trained cabinet makers. 
Whether the artist-designers paint pictures 
or sweep the streets, we still need carpen- 
ters.” 


1. Adolf Loos, The Superfluous Ones, 1908, Vienna 
1962, p. 390. 
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In 1924 he explained his point of view as 
follows: “The walls of a house belong to the 
architect. Here he can create freely. And 
like the walls, so too the built-in furnish- 
ings. They should not have the effect of fur- 
niture. They are functional parts of a wall, 
not conventional furniture which makes its 
own artistic statement.’ 

Loos never changed his point of view; 
nevertheless, he designed a set of drinking 
glasses in 1931. His intentions during this 
activity are shown in his letters. They form a 
unique document. Nothing else so com- 
pletely reveals his creative process in con- 
nection with a specific task. Loos chose the 
well-known glass making firm of J. & L. Lob- 


2. Adolf Loos, The Purchase of Furniture, 1924, 
Vienna 1962, pp. 268, 270. 





meyr as the manufacturer of his glasses.® 
The correspondence between Loos and the 
owner, Stephan Rath, is deposited in the 
company archives of this firm, which re- 
cently celebrated its 150th year of exis- 
tence. 

In 1931, Loos was to have exhibited a din- 
ing room at an Exhibition of Interiors in Co- 
logne.* At this time he intended also to 
show how an “up to date” table setting 
should look. He sent his design for a set of 
glasses to the owner of Lobmeyr. This led to 
an exchange of letters. Stephan Rath, an un- 
disputed expert, accepted Loos’ rough 
sketch. He could imagine that “these 
glasses, if properly made, would look very 
attractive.” As an “old glass expert,” he 
suggested “‘a small modification in the in- 
terior thickness of the glass as compared 
with the drawings,” and “apart from the 
well-known cut of the Napoleon service, 
another variant.”® 

The first letter was followed by sample 
glasses which Loos, however, did not like. 
He would have preferred to discuss his con- 
cepts with an expert in congenial surround- 
ings, but he did not succeed in inducing Ste- 
phan Rath to visit him in the South of 
France where he was staying at that time. 
The following letters show both Loos’ char- 
acteristic approach to design, and the imme- 
diate response and great experience of Ste- 
phan Rath. 


3. Established by Joseph Lobmeyr, 1822. Since 
1860 registered as J. & L. and maintained since then. 
Stephan Rath, born 1876, was the son of Mathilde Lob- 
meyr and her husband, August Rath. The present 
owners, the brothers Harold, Peter and Stephan Rath, 
are in direct line to the grandchildren of the Lobmeyr 
family. Since 1969, a subsidiary firm exists in New York 
under the name Lobmeyr Ltd., managed by Robert Lo- 
well. 

4. Space Exhibition of the furniture firm of Schur- 
mann Brothers Zeppelinhaus Koln/Rhein, in July 1931. 

5. From the first letter of Stephan Rath addressed to 
Loos, 19/2/1931. 


Letter No. 1 


Juan-les-Pins 
13 May 1931 
“Palais Wilson” 


Dear Mr. Rath, 


I have sent you the measurements and the 
type of cut for a new set of glasses and this set 
must be executed without any changes. There 
must be no changes for the time being. The 
drawings of this set did not originate from a 
mood of a designer as was the case with draw- 
ings which up to now I have had in hand, but 
they are the first attempt to give an adequate 
form to a new world-view in drinking glasses. 

A bad time has arrived for glass cutters; in 
other words, the art of glass engraving is threat- 
ened. As I intervened once before in the glass 
industry by rescuing it when I recommended 
the free electric wire on which cut glass beads 
were threaded instead of light fittings which 
looked like gas-lamps, in the same way I 
recommend, today, a set of glasses. What is the 
current fashion? Imagine a restaurant with 
colored tablecloths, no china on the table, but 
common stoneware, with a menu which the 
owner, with rolled-up shirt sleeves, chalked on 
a slab and carries about, and you have the pic- 
ture of a super-fashionable restaurant! 

If I assure you that this concerns an elegant 
restaurant which is called in Paris “‘trés chic,” 
you will consider me a joker. 

And for this place a set has to be designed in 
cut glass, the character of which matches the 
surroundings, nevertheless. The basic shape is 
that of the much too large wine glass which is 
only filled half-way, broad, stable, without any 
visible cutting. The cutting should be unex- 
pected, as was already attempted 120 years ago 
by the Napoleon set. The rest is left to your 
imagination. 

I will reserve for myself the further develop- 
ment of the idea, which is already quite clear 
in my mind. 

P.S. You can find many restaurants here with 
white tablecloths; the meal costs 10 francs. In 
restaurants with colored tablecloths and stone- 
ware crockery, it costs 20! 


Yours very devoted, 


Adolf Loos mp. 





Letter No. 2 


Vienna, 18 May 1931 
Very esteemed Sir! 


First, many, many thanks for taking the 
trouble to reply to my letter of the 4th instant at 
all and then in so kind and thorough a manner. 
I believe that it is now entirely clear to me 
what you have in mind and, apart from the pro- 
portions in glass sample “B,” I must have 
come very close to your expectations. 

This glass has the shape of an ordinary drink- 
ing goblet, also it has the straight bottom 
which is certainly preferable to the thick bot- 
tom under the described circumstances, and it 
corresponds exactly to your drawings. Apart 
from this, the effect of this glass appears to be 
an excellent one, and I now request you to 
inform me directly whether this sample is 
what you had in mind or whether you wish any 
further alterations. In either case I would be 
very obliged if you would return the two sam- 
ples which I sent you the last time. 

The style, in my view, notwithstanding what 
you have written to me, must be a rather ex- 
quisite one. 

Otherwise, these glasses would have to be 
done in pressed glass which would hardly fall 
in the sphere of our production, and would not 
be of any help to our glass engravers who, as 
you quite rightly said, have reason to com- 
plain. Should we come to an agreement based 
on the recently sent sample “B,” the only ques- 
tion for clarification would be that of its capac- 
ity. You seem to assume that the capacities 
drawn by you are too large so that the glasses 
need to be filled only half-way. Obviously, I 
am not familiar with the circumstances, as now 
described by you. According to our expe- 
riences from other sources, I would have to 
remark that almost all the capacities drawn by 
you are too small, even if the glasses, as has 
been customary up to now, were filled up to 
the brim. Naturally I submit myself in this case 
completely to your opinion, and the set will be 
manufactured exactly as drawn by you without 
any alterations, including the sizes, provided 
that you will not accommodate yourself in this 
respect to the experiences which we have had. 

I would still like to observe that it seems to 
me of great importance to produce this set as 
quickly as possible, and I am pleased that you 
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assisted me by not having left my last letter 
without reply. Obviously, please criticize the 
glasses sent to you in every way you deem 
necessary. 

What you, Sir, have written me regarding the 
train of thought which has guided you in the 
creation of this set, has interested me enor- 
mously because in this business I am in touch 
with many different kinds of people, and I 
have the feeling that you are right and are 
seeing more clearly than we are. I say “un- 
fortunately,” because I deplore such a develop- 
ment, although it is clear to me that it cannot 
be stopped. 

I thank you in writing for your repeated invi- 
tation to Juan-les-Pins, and, as much as I regret 
it, and as stimulating as I imagine a stay in your 
company would be, I have to decline, because 
my present circumstances do not permit me to 
travel. 

I hope that you will have time to write to me 
again in particular to let me know how the 
glass “B,” which was sent to you on the 4th 
instant impresses you, and I remain with re- 
peated best wishes for your recovery, very es- 
teemed architect, yours always sincerely de- 
voted. 


J. and L. Lobmeyr 
Stephan Rath 


Letter No. 3 


Juan-les-Pins 
22.V.1931 
Palais Wilson 


Dear Mr. Rath, 


Your letter dated 18th instant arrived a day 
before yesterday and the two glasses just 
today. I approve sample “B” but request the 
following alterations. Exactly vertical sides 
which form a right angle with the bottom area 
and thus a sharp edge. The bottom should be 
as level as possible and not concave. Apart 
from that I am very satisfied with the model! 
As to the size of the individual glasses, I be- 
lieve that the sample glass is exactly right as a 
wine glass, and should under no circumstances 
be larger. The level of % (one eighth) liter 
should be marked outside by a horizontal line 
(Attention!) The size of the other glasses I 
leave to your experience. 





I would be very pleased if the whole set 
could still be exhibited in Cologne. An exhibi- 
tion of a dining room designed by me will be 
opened in the middle of July. I therefore re- 
quest you to send a retail price quotation for 
the complete set to the exhibiting firm (Ger- 
bruder Schurmann, Koln/Rhein, Zeppelin- 
haus), as soon as possible. I also wish that a 
copyright application be made for the design 
of the set and look forward to receiving your 
ideas on these matters. 

Now I can also inform you of my new ideas. 
Instead of the square facets, hexagonal or oc- 
tagonal ones. At the bottom a colored casing: 
white (champagne), ruby-opal (red wine), light 
green (white wine). The pattern is cut into this 
cased glass. Bottom smooth, with small cut 
motifs: butterflies, flies, naked human figures, 
small animals, etc. 

I hope to hear from you soon and remain 
yours humbly. 


Adolf Loos 
(The two glasses I return by post.) 


Letter No. 4 


Vienna, 26 May 1931 
Highly esteemed Sir, 


I very much appreciate your prompt reply to 
my humble letter of the 18th instant, and thank 
you many, many times for your very kind and 
comprehensive lines dated 22nd instant. I 
shall put the four types of glasses into produc- 
tion immediately and thereby strictly follow 
your instructions. The glass sides and bottom 
will, as desired, form a sharp edge, the bottom 
will be flat and not concave, execution in crys- 
tal glass, and cut, naturally, first quality, the 
capacities according to present day demands 
in Western Europe and America. 

Whether it will be possible to produce at 
least one set for six or twelve persons by mid 
July, delivered Cologne, is, however, uncer- 
tain. However, all will be done to make it pos- 
sible. Obviously we shall also conform with 
your wish and apply for copyright for the set 
and quote Messrs. Gebruder Schurmann, Koln 


and Rhein, Zeppelinhaus, as soon as samples 
and firm prices are available. 

Since the matter is so urgent, we will not 
lose any time with new experiments, but when 
the first design of the set is available, we shall 
immediately start to prepare samples with 
hexagonal facets on the bottom. I expect a less 
favorable effect from the octagonal facets but 
we shall try to manufacture the bottom of the 
red wine glass in ruby-opal, of the white wine 
glass in light-green casing, and we shall then 
see whether this looks good. We shall also 
have the smooth bottom of such glasses en- 
graved with butterflies, flies, nudes, etc. 

With best compliments, I remain, as always, 
very dear architect, Yours very devoted 


J. & L. Lobmeyr 
Stephan Rath 


Letter No.5 


Juan-les-Pins 
Palais Wilson 


Dear Mr. Rath, 


Mr. Loos received your letter, dated 26 May, 
and is pleased that great efforts are being made 
to complete the set in time for the Cologne 
exhibition. He also shares your view that, at 
the moment, the first version has to be made, 
and only afterwards new experiments would 
be started. He considers the hexagonal and oc- 
tagonal cut better suited for the colored glasses 
because more area of the cased glass remains 
after grinding. Mr. Loos recommends that you 
first inspect the central American ruby-opal at 
a jeweler’s. 

With Mr. Loos’ compliments, 


Yours 
(signature illegible) 


for Adolf Loos 


A photo of the room exhibited by Loos in 
Cologne® shows that, all efforts notwith- 
standing, his glassware had not been pro- 
duced in time. Later, after Loos’ death, it 


6. Photograph in Bauforum, VI, 1970, p. 56. 





was completed by Stephan Rath’ in the 
spirit of Loos, with several additional forms 
as can be seen from the last letter addressed 
to his wife.® 


Vienna 
28 February 1933 


Dear Madam, 


Many thanks for your kind lines! 

Responding at once I am happy to enclose 
two copies of a photograph of the Loos glasses 
which I took some time ago, which, however, 
in my view, are not yet perfect. I am about to 
take some more photographs of the set which 
by now has been supplemented by a wine 
bottle, finger bowl with saucer, and other 
items, and shall permit myself, should these 
photos turn out well, to send you a few copies. 
On the back of the photos I have had texts 
printed as we usually formulate them and only 
request that you see to it that at the occasion of 
a publication the wording: 

“executed by J. & L. Lobmeyr’s nephew, Ste- 
phan Rath, Steinschonau” is added. 

Ilse Gunther was in Vienna a relatively long 
time, but, unfortunately, there was little oppor- 
tunity to meet. 


Hans Harold Rath 


7. Adolf Loos died August 23, 1933. 

8. The letter was addressed to Claire Loos (nee 
Beck, born Pilsen, daughter of one of the previous 
Loos’ clients, one of the first ones, the factory owner, 
Otto Beck). Ilse Gunther, also Pilsen born, who was 
mentioned in the letter, was a pupil of Loos during his 
last years. She is an architect, still living in Vienna. 
Hans Harold Rath is the son of Stephan and the father 
of the present owners of the firm. 


The Loos set by J. & L. Lobmeyr. Crystal glass, 
thin glass sides in optical right angle to the thick 
bottom, delicate “Karo cut” on the bottom area. 
Height of the wine bottle 29.5 cm, of the beer 
beaker 12.5 cm. 


In this glass design, which is still among 
the most admired in Lobmeyr’s shop in 
Vienna and also frequently purchased, Loos 
created an ordinary drinking glass suitable 
for a festively laid table. The glasses are 
practical because they stand firmly on the 
table. Their beauty lies in their exquisite 
proportions and simple geometrical lines. 
The exceptional material and the precise 
execution which are so characteristic of Lob- 
meyr’s productions are essential compo- 
nents of their harmonious effects. 





Recent Important Acquisitions 


MADE BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


1. Bowl, colorless, molded and cut. Persia (Ach- 
aemenid), said to have come from Gordion, late 
5th century B.C. D. 16 cm. Kunstmuseum, 
Dusseldorf (No. P. 1973-12). 


2. Bowl, colorless, molded and cut. Persia (Ach- 
aemenid), early 4th century B.C. D. 19.2 cm. Mu- 
seum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg (No. 
1973. 107). 


3. Alabastron, black, core-formed, with trailed 
and dragged decoration. Probably Parthian, 2nd 
to lst century B.C. H. 8.0 cm. The Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass (No. 73.1.17). 


4. Fish-shaped bottle, mold-blown. Possibly 
Western Roman Empire, Ist century A.D. L. 24.0 
cm. Pilkington Glass Museum, St. Helens, Lancs. 
(No. 1973/6). 


5. Trulla, blue and opaque white, blown. Italy, 
lst century A.D. Cinzano Collection, London. 


6. Lid with cold-painted decoration of Eros with 
a bunch of grapes, colorless, blown. Cyprus, vi- 
cinity of the ancient city of Marion, 2nd to 3rd 
century A.D. D. 8.5 cm. The Newark Museum, 
Newark, N.J. (No. 73.132). 








7. Jug, blown-molded (foot replaced). Possibly 
Syria, ca. 3rd century A.D. H. 15.0 cm. Musée de 
Mariemont, Mariemont, Belgium (No. AC 72/75). 


8. Bottle, colorless, blown, with engraved view 
of the harbor of Puteoli. Possibly Italy, early 4th 
century A.D. H. 10.5 cm. Pilkington Glass Mu- 
seum, St. Helens, Lancs. (No. 1974/2). 


9. Bronze polycandelon with three (of nine) 
blown lamps, green with applied blue spots. Eas- 
tern Mediterranean, 6th-8th century A.D. D. 31.7 
cm. Gemeentemuseum, The Hague (No. OM(B) 
1-1973). 


10. Bottle (Guttrolf) with six tubes, blown. By- 
zantine, Syro-Palestinian, 5th-7th century A.D. 
H. 13.5 cm. Israel Museum, Jerusalem (No. Glass 
74.21). 


11. Circular box with domed lid, greenish, 
blown, with cut decoration. Persia, said to have 
come from Nishapur, 7th-8th century A.D. H. 10 
cm. The David Collection, Copenhagen (No. 
16/1974). 





12. Beaker, blown, with applied prunts and 
trailed threads. Possibly Persia, 9th-10th century 


A.D. H. 13 cm. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf (No. P 
1973-55). 


13. Jug, “Nishapur type,” blown, with cut deco- 
ration. Persia, 9th-10th century A.D. H. 11.1 cm. 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (No. 47.579). 


14. Bottle, colorless, blown, with cut and en- 
graved decoration. Persia, probably Nishapur, 
9th century A.D. H. 15.3 cm. The Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass (No. 73.1.3). 


15. Bottle, greenish, blown, with cut decoration. 
Persia, said to have come from Bojnurd, 9th-10th 
century A.D. H. 14.8 cm. The Corning Museum 
of Glass (No. 73.1.30). 


16. Hukkah base, blue and colorless, blown, cut 
and gilded. India (Mughal), early 18th century. 
H. 17.0 cm. Pilkington Glass Museum, St. 
Helens, Lancs. (No. 1974/7). 








17. Bottle with pewter collar and cap, greenish, 


blown and enameled (arms of the Einsiedel and 
Ziegesar families). Saxony, ca. 1644 (dated). Ru- 
dolf von Strasser, Pelham Manor,N.Y. 


18. Romer, green, blown. Probably Germany, 
last half, 17th century. H. 16.1 cm. Jerome 
Strauss, State College, Pa. (No. S 2782). 


19. Goblet of vetro di trina glass, blown. Ven- 
ice or Fagon de Venise, ca. 1550-1650. H. 15.5 
cm. Gemeentemuseum, The Hague (No. OG- 
1-1973). 


20. Wineglass, colorless, blown, molded and dia- 
mond-point engraved, inscribed “S°?M*DRINK 
AND BE SOBER*1663.” Northern Europe, pos- 
sibly England, ca. 1663 (dated). H. 15.4. cm. The 
Corning Museum of Glass (No. 73.2.25). 


21. Goblet, with cover, colorless, blown and 
molded, with wheel-engraved decoration. North- 
ern Europe, possibly England, ca. 1675. H. 
12-% in. (32.08 cm). Pilkington Glass Museum, 
St. Helens, Lancs. (No. 1973/2). 





22. Goblet with cover, colorless, blown and 
molded, with wheel-engraved decoration. Bohe- 
mia, end 17th century. H. 26.5 cm. Moravské gal- 
erie, Brno, Czechoslovakia (No. 21 889). 


23. Beaker, colorless, blown, with wheel-en- 
graved decoration (arms of the Perger and Wart- 
burg. families), by H.W. Schmidt. Nuremberg, 
ca. 1690. H. 13 cm. Rudolf von Strasser, Pelham 
Manor, N.Y. 


24. Goblet, colorless, blown with cut and wheel- 
engraved decoration (arms of Prussia, initial of 
King Friedrich I). Potsdam, ca. 1707 (dated). H. 
29.2 cm. Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich 
(No. 73/198). 


25. Beaker, colorless, blown, with wheel-en- 
graved decoration (arms of the Firer von Hai- 
mendorf and Welser von Neunhof families). Nur- 
emberg, probably for a marriage in 1712. H. 12.5 
cm. The Corning Museum of Glass (No. 73.3.4). 


26. Goblet, colorless, blown, with cut and 
wheel-engraved decoration (arms of Aus- 
tria/Hungary, Bohemia and Silesia, and the 
crest and arms of a donor or owner). Northern 


Bohemia, ca. 1720-1725. H. 19.6 cm. Bayerisches 
National Museum, Munich (No. 73/197). 











27. Goblet, colorless, blown, molded, cut and 
wheel-engraved, the cover and foot formed as 
flasks (signed “PGH” on one glass screw). Si- 
lesia, ca. 1730. H. 26 cm. Rudolf von Strasser, 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 


28. Tumbler, colorless, blown, with Zwischen- 
goldmedaillon portrait, signed ‘“Mildner 
fecit,” and with cut and diamond-point engraved 
decoration. Austria, Gutenbrunn, ca. 1799 
(dated). H. 12 cm. Kunstindustrimuseet, Co- 
penhagen (No. 152/1974, gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Laage-Peterson). 


29. Mug with cover, colorless, blown, with 
Zwischengoldmedaillon portrait, signed by Jo- 
hann Sigismund Menzel, and with cut and en- 
graved decoration. Silesia, Warmbrunn, late 18th 
century. H. 18.5 cm. Kunstindustrimuseet, Co- 
penhagen (No. 155/1974, gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Laage-Peterson). 


30. Beaker, colorless, blown, enameled with a 
view of “Neue Markt in Dresden,” by Anton 
Kothgasser. Vienna, ca. 1823 (dated). H. 4% in. 
(11.43 cm). Pilkington Glass Museum, St. 
Helens, Lancs. (No. 1974.10). 


31. Flute glass, colorless, blown, cut, with por- 
trait of Count Wittgenstein enameled on a white 
medallion. Russia, Bakhmetev Glasshouse, ca. 
1815. H. 17.5 cm. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf 
(No. P. 1973-3). 
fs oe 


32. Pair of candlesticks, colorless, blown, 
molded. England, ca. 1725-1740. H. 19.3 and 
19.5 cm. The Corning Museum of Glass (No. 
73.2.26 A,B). 


33. Set of dessert glasses, colorless, blown, 
wheel-engraved. England, ca. 1740. H. of tallest 
piece: 3% in. (9.5 cm). Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London (No. C.78 to 82-1972). 


34. Wineglass, colorless, blown, with stippled 
decoration, signed by Aert Schouman. England 
(the glass) and Holland (the engraving), ca. 1747 
(dated). H. 19.6 cm. Pilkington Glass Museum, 
St. Helens, Lancs. (No. 1974/9). 


35. Vase, colorless, blown, with acid-etched and 
wheel-engraved decoration. England, Stevens 
and Williams Ltd., ca. 1865. H. 11% in. (30 cm). 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (No. 
C.48-1972). 


36. Goblet, colorless, blown and cut, with 
wheel-engraved representation of the Man- 
chester Town Hall by Wilhelm Florian Pohl. 
England, Manchester, Prussia Street Flint Glass- 
works, ca. 1877 (dated). H. 39.6 cm. City Art 
Gallery, Manchester (No. 1973-244/2). 








37. Case bottle, colorless, blown and molded, 
wheel-engraved. Maryland, New Bremen Glass- 
manufactory of John Frederick Amelung, ca. 
1788 (dated). H. 18.1 cm. The Corning Museum 
of Glass (No. 73.4.138). (Similar examples also 
acquired in 1973 by The Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum, Wintherthur, Del., Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston and Smithsonian Insti- 
tution). 


38. Sugar bowl and cover, colorless, blown, the 
stem containing an Irish bank token, dated 1813. 
Massachusetts, South Boston Flint Glass Works 
of Thomas Cains, ca. 1813. H. 23.8 cm. The Corn- 
ing Museum of Glass (No. 73.4.116; gift of Dr. 
Malcolm Johnston). 


39. Bottle, pale aquamarine, blown, with lily- 
pad decoration. Canada, Mallorytown, Ontario, 
ca. 1839-1840. H. 9% in. (24.4 cm). National 
Museums of Canada, History Division, Ottawa 
(No. D-8605). 


40. Flask, blown-molded, decorated with a por- 
trait of Zachary Taylor and (reverse) a corn stalk 
(McKearin pattern number GI-7). Maryland, 
Baltimore, poss. the Baltimore Glassworks, ca. 
1848. H. 73/16 in. (18.3 cm). The Henry Francis du 
Pont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, Del. (No. 
73.408.4, gift of Mrs. Harry W. Lunger). 


41. Jug, colorless with ruby overlay, blown, cut 
and _ wheel-engraved. Massachusetts, Cam- 


bridge, New England Glass Company, possibly 
engraved by Henry B. Leighton, mid-19th cen- 
tury: H. 17 cm. The Corning Museum of Glass 
(No. 73.4.28, gift of Miss Marion Pike). 





42. “Burmese” vase, shaded yellow to pink, 
blown, with trailed decoration. Massachusetts, 
New Bedford, Mt. Washington Glass Co., ca. 
1885-1890. H. 4 in. (10.2 cm). St. Louis Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. (No. 16: 1974). 


43. Vase, colorless, bright blue and_ topaz, 
blown, trailed and cut. France, Francois 
Eugene Rousseau, Paris, before 1885. H. 26.8 
cm. Kestner-Museum, Hanover, Germany (No. 
1973, 19). 


44. Leaded window screen. New York City, 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, 1880. H. 24 in. (60.96 
cm). Dr. and Mrs. Robert Koch, Norwalk, Conn. 


45. Vase, opal glass overlaid with pink and deco- 
rated with green combed threading, blown. New 
York, Corona, Long Island Glassworks of Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, ca. 1895. H. 12% in. (31 cm). 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (No. 
C.58-1972). 


46. “Cypriote” vase, iridescent gold and black, 
blown. New York, Corona, Long Island, glass- 
works of Louis Comfort Tiffany, ca. 1902. H. 21.5 
cm. The Corning Museum of Glass (No. 73.4.56). 


47. “Tyrian” plaque, iridescent green, grey and 
purple, blown, trailed and feathered. New York, 
Corning, Steuben Glassworks of Frederick Car- 
der, ca. 1916. D. 40.4 cm. The Corning Museum 
of Glass (No. 73.4.85, anonymous gift). 








50. 51. 


48. Vase (“Sol-Fleur”’), greyish glass with red 
overlay, blown, cut and acid-etched. France, 
Nancy, glasshouse of Emile Gallé, ca. 1902. H. 
12% in. (31.75 cm). Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London (No. C.57-1972). 


49. Liqueur set, blown, enameled. Bohemia, 
prob. Meyr’s Neffe Glassworks, Adolfov, ca. 
1905. H. of tallest 33.4 cm. Uméleck- 
oprimyslové muzeum v_ Praze, Prague 
(No. 76.408-76. 413). 


50. Romer (bow! on a tall stem and foot), blown. 
Germany, Munich, C.G.v.Reichenbach, ca. 1906. 
H. 15.2 cm. Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 
Nuremberg (No. G1 547). 


51. Bowl, pate-de-verre, France, Paris, Francois 
Emile Décorchemont, ca. 1905. H. 3% in. (9 cm). 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (No. 
C.43-1972). 


52. Covered box, green, pressed. France, glass- 
house of René Lalique, ca. 1915. L. 19 cm. The 
Corning Museum of Glass (No. 73.3.41). 


53. Vase, colorless, blown and _ enameled 
(Schwarzlot), decorated by Ena Rottenberg. 
Austria, Vienna, J. and L. Lobmeyr, ca. 1927 
(dated). H. 20.4 cm. The Corning Museum of 
Glass (No. 73.3.21). 





54. Super Magnum “Piédouche” paperweight. 
France, Cristalleries de Saint Louis, 1973. H. 9% 
in (24.13 cm). Paul Jokelson, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


55. Sculpture, “Glastelefon,” by Erwin Eisch, 
silver-coated. Germany, Frauenau/Bayerisches 
Wald, ca. 1972. Kunstsammlungen der Veste Co- 
burg, Germany. (No. a.S. 2619/73). 


56. Sculpture, by Sybren Valkema, yellow, 
blown. Holland, Leerdam, ca. 1968. Kunst- 
sammlungen der Veste Coburg, Germany (No. 
a.S. 2498/73). 


57. Sculpture, “Ravenna Grand Jury,” by Henry 
Halem, opaque white and green, cast. Ohio, 
Kent, 1972. H. 11% in. (28.27 cm). The Corning 
Museum of Glass (No. 73.4.51). 


58. Goblet, “The Bow Window,” colorless, 
blown, diamond-point engraved by Laurence 
Whistler. England, 1972 (dated). H. 25.6 cm. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (No. C.18-1973, 
gift of Miss D. Milton). 


59. Sculpture, “Errol” by Georges Collignon, 
colorless and blue, cut and drilled. Belgium, 


Cristalleries du Val-Saint-Lambert, 1972. H. 15 
cm. Musée du Verre, Liége (No. 73/80). 


60. Sculpture, “La Main divine,” by Salvador 
Dali, cast and cut. France, Nancy, Cristallerie 
Daum, 1972. H. 31 cm. Musée du Verre, Liége 
(No. 73/69). 








GENERAL 


ANONYMOUS 
“La Chronique des Arts” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Feb. 
1972, Supplement: Acquisitions 
for 1971. Illustrations of ten glass 
objects. 


ALEXANDER, W. F. 
Cleisonné and Related Arts 
Des Moines, Iowa: Wallace 
Homestead Book Co., 1972, 96 
pp., illus. 


AUGSBURG, GERMANY 

Dr. Gustav Heinemann and the 
International Council of Muse- 
ums (ICOM) 

Suevia Sacra (Frihe Kunst in 
Schwaben). Augsburg: H. Mihl- 
berger, 1973, 233 pp., illus. Glass: 
“Glasmalerei in Schwaben”’ pp. 
53-55. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. THE 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
Blue Traditions; Indigo Dyed 
Textiles and Related Cobalt 
Glazed Ceramics from the 17th 
through the 19th century. (In- 
troduction and commentary by 
Katzenberg, Dena S.) 
Baltimore, Maryland: The Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, 1973, 
203 pp., illus. Glass: “Related 
Ceramics” pp. 105-115, 176-197. 


BRNO. MORAVSKEHO 

UMELECKOPRUMYSLOVIHO 

MUZEA V BRNE 
Historické a souéasné sklo z 
akvizic posledntho  desetileti 
(Edited by Jitima Medkova) 
Brno: Moravska Galerie, 1973, 24 
pp, illus. (in Russian, English, 
German). Historical and contem- 
porary glass from the acquisitions 
of the last decade. 


DARLING, ADA W. 
“Pastes, Crystals 
Stones” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania: E. G. 
Warman Publishing, Inc., 1969, 
61 pp., illus. 
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DRESSER, CHRISTOPHER 
Principles of Decorative Design 
London, 1873. rpt. London: Aca- 
demy Editions, 1973, 167 pp., 
illus. Glass: pp. 127-135. Stained 
glass: pp. 153-159. 


EDELSTEN, A., ed. 
Art at Auction. The Year at 
Sotheby’s and Parke Bernet 
1972-1973 
New York, N.Y.: The Viking 
Press, 1973, 510 pp., illus. Glass: 
pp. 377-384, p. 396. 


EDWARDS, JOAN 
Bead Embroidery 
New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Co., 1967, 200 pp.., illus. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 
“A Semantic Approach to Glass 
History” 
Readings in Glass History, No. 1, 
1973, pp. 81-84. Jerusalem: Phoe- 
nix Publications. 


GRANDOUET, MARIELLE E. 

“Le verre dans tous ses reflets” 
L’Estampile, No. 43, June 1973, 
pp. 36-41, illus. Description of 
Corning Museum of Glass Collec- 
tion, mention of flood. 


GAUTHEY, MARCEL 

“Exposition du_ verre: 
tiquité 4 1900” 
Musées de Genéve, No. 119, Oct. 
1971, pp. 6-7, illus. 


de l’An- 


GELDER, H. E. VAN AND JANSEN, 
BEATRICE 
Glas in Nederlands Musea 
Bussum: W. de Haan, 1969, 78 
pp., illus. 


GEREVICH, LASZLO 

“Budapest Mureszette a Késobbi 
Kozepkorban a Mohacsi Vészig” 
Budapest Torténete, 2. Buda- 
pest: Budapest Fovaros Tanasca, 
1973, pp. 243-328, illus. Art of 
Budapest in late Middle Ages, 
includes Medieval Hungarian 
glass and facon de Venise. 


Glass Art Magazine, 1, No. 1, April 
1973, 52 pp., illus. 
Published bi-monthly by Glass 
Art Magazine, 486-49th Street, 
Oakland, California, 94615. 


The Glass Circle 

R. J. Charleston et al, ed. 1, 1972, 
64 pp., illus. Published by Oriel 
Press, Oriel Promotions, Ltd. 32 
Ridley Place, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England, NEI 8LH for the 
Circle of Glass Collectors. Fre- 
quency of publication not indi- 
cated; probably annual. Re- 
viewed: Vose, Ruth H. Museums 
Journal, 73, 2, Sept. 1973, p. 78. 


GRANLUND, ELSEBETH AND 
SUNDBLOM, HANS 
Samla Glas 
Stockholm: Bonniers boktryck- 
eri, 1972, 88 pp. 


HERMANN, FRANK 
The English as Collectors 
New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1972, 461 pp., illus. Glass: 
pp. 398, 416, 417. 


HOFFMANN, RUDI 

“Das Museum fiir Glaskunst 
Lauscha. Pflegestatte traditionel- 
ler Glaskunst und Foérderer mod- 
erner Glasgestaltung.” 
Bildende Kunst, 14, 1971, pp. 
30-33. 


HOLL, FRIEDRICH 
“Die Poesie des Glases” 
Werks-Kurznachrichten der Gra- 
zer Glasfabrik, No. 60, 1963, pp. 
1-56, illus. 


HOLL, FRIEDRICH AND LOBER, 
HANS 
Poesie des Glases 
Wertheim: Glaswerk Wertheim, 
1970, 87 pp., illus. 


Hurst, RUTH 
“Rare Glass from the City of Liver- 
pool Museum” 
Liverpool Bulletin, 14 (for 1967), 
1968, pp. 16-31, illus. 





Journal of Glass Studies 

THE CORNING MUSEUM OF GLASS « CORNING GLASS CENTER 

CORNING, NEW YORK 14830 

Please send me: Vol. XIV, 1972 [] Vol. XV, 1973 [] at $15.00/vol. 
plus postage, handling, and 
sales tax where applicable. 


Please enter my subscription for Vol. XVII, which will be published 
in 1976. [] 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
ZIP CODE: 


Note to subscriber: Electrostatic reprints or microfilms of Vols. I-XV 
may be ordered from University Microfilm, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
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KALNEIN, DR. W. GRAF VON 
“Die Glassammlung des Kunstmu- 
seums Diisseldorf’ 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 5, March 
1973, pp. 314-315, illus. 


KARMON, YEHUDA 
Israel: A Regional Geography 
London: Wiley-Interscience, 
1971, 345 pp., illus. References to 
glassmaking. 


KLESSE, BRIGITTE 
Glassammlung Helfried Krug 
Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 
1973, pp. 316, illus. 


LOUVIERS, FRANCE. MUSEE DE 
LOUVIERS 
Le Verre 
Louviers: n.p. (typescript), 1966, 
38 pp. (Text by M. Nansot) 


MARIACHER, G. AND CAUSA, M. 
Vetri meravigliosi 
Milan: Fratelli Fabbri Editori, 
1972, 128 pp., illus. (2nd edition) 


MATTHEWS, LESLIE G. 
The Antiques of Perfume 
London: G. Bell & Sons, 1973, 88 
pp., illus. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNEAPOLIS 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
Fakes and Forgeries 
(Introduction by Kathryn C. 
Johnson). Minneapolis: Minnea- 
polis Institute of Arts, 1973, 4 pp., 
up, illus. 


PAPENDORF, DR. 

“Glassammlung Henrich Heine” 
(Exhibition at Landesmuseum, 
Karlsruhe) Weltkunst, 42, No. 3, 
Feb. 1, 1972, p. 89, illus. 


PERROT, PAUL N. 

“Glass” 
The Britannica Encyclopedia of 
American Art, Chicago: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Educational 
Corporation, 1973, pp. 232-237, 
illus. 


PERROT, PAUL N. 
A Short History of Glass En- 
graving 
New York: Steuben Glass, 1973, 
50 pp., illus. 


PESCH, HANS KARL 
“Zwei Jahrtausende Glaskunst”’ 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 13, July 1973, 
p. 1088, illus. Review of an exhi- 
bition at The Romisch-German- 
ischen Museum in Cologne. 


PHILLIPS, PHOEBE, ed. 
The Collectors’ Encyclopedia of 
Antiques 
New York: Crown, 
415-421, illus. 


1973, pp. 


RICHTER, HORST 

“Glassammlung Helfried Krug” 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 15, Aug. 1, 
1973, p. 1229, illus. 


SAN FRANCISCO. THE WINE 
MUSEUM OF SAN FRANCISCO 
The Christian Brothers Collec- 
tion 
n.l., n.p., 16 pp., illus. pp. 10-11, 
Drinking vessels. 


SAVAGE, GEORGE 
Glass and Glassware 
London: Octopus Books Ltd., 
1973, 128 pp., illus. 


SCHEERBART, PAUL 

Glass Architecture (bound with) 
Alpine Architecture by Taut, 
Bruno 

New York & Washington: 
Praeger, 1972, 127 pp., illus. b/w. 
Translation of Glasarchitektur 
by Paul Scheerbart. Berlin: 
Verlag der Sturn, 1914, and of 
Alpine Architektur, by Bruno 
Taut, Hagen: Folkwarg Press, 
1919. 


SHERRIL, SARAH 

“American & European Glass” 
(Of Albert Lauzon Collection at 
Dayton Art Institute) Antiques, 
104, No. 2, Aug. 1973, p. 154, 


illus. 


SLEEN, W. G. N. VAN DER 
A Handbook on Beads 
Liege, Belgium: Librarie Hal- 
bart, 1973, 142 pp., illus. 


SPILLMAN, JANE SHADEL 
“Glass Cutting and Engraving” 
The Britannica Encyclopedia of 
American Art. Chicago: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Educational 
Corporation, 1973, pp. 237-238, 


illus. 


STOCKHOLM. NATIONALMUSEUM 
Kontakt med Nationalmuseum 
Stockholm: Foreningen National- 
musei Vanner, 1967, 78 pp., illus. 


TAUT, BRUNO 
Alpine Architecture (bound 
with) Glass Architecture by Paul 
Scheerbart 
New York & Washington: Prae- 
ger, 1972, 127 pp., illus. b/w. 
Translation of Glasarchitektur, 
by Paul Scheerbart, Berlin: 
Verlag der Sturn, 1914, and of 
Alpine Architektur, by Bruno 
Taut, Hagen: Folkwarg Press, 
1919. 


WARMAN, EpDwIn G. ed. 
The First Antiques Treasury 
(Series of volumes: Eighth An- 
tiques Treasury is latest) Union- 
town, Pennsylvania: E. G. War- 
man Publishing, Inc., 1967-1971, 
illus. 


WEBBER, NORMAN 
Collecting Glass 
New York: Arco Publishing Co. 
Inc., 1973, 197 pp., illus. English 
glass. 


WILLS, GEOFFREY 
Glass 
New York: Crescent Books, 1973, 
64 pp., illus. 


ZURICH. SCHWEIZERISCHES 
LANDESMUSEUM 
81 Jahresbericht 1972 
Zurich: Schweizerisches Landes- 
museum, 1973, 80 pp. 


TECHNOLOGY 


ANONYMOUS 

“Around Ecology” 
Packaging Progress, 1, No. 3, pp. 
8-9. Glass reclamation. 

“Glass Rubbing” 
Glass Age, 15, No. 4, 1972, pp. 
28-29. A method of making brass 
rubbings using a glass transfer 
technique. 

“Microtektites: Bottle Green Vari- 
ety” 
Nature, 241, No. 5390, Feb. 16, 
1973, p. 431. 

“Unrefined Glass used for Glas- 
phalt” 
Ceramic Age, 89, No. 1, Jan. 1973, 
p. 4. 
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BERGER, RAINER, ed. 
Scientific Methods in Medieval 
Archaeology 
Berkeley, California: University 
of California Press, UCLA Center 
for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, 1970, 459 pp., illus. 
Chemical studies of Islamic 
Luster Glass. 


BRILL, ROBERT AND SHIELDS, W. 
AND WAMPLER, J. M. 
“New Directions in Lead Isotope 
Research” 
William J. Young, ed. Applica- 
tion of Science in Examination of 
Works of Art. Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1973, pp. 73-83, illus. 
Includes research on caming in 
medieval stained glass windows 


HILL, C. R. 

Chemical Apparatus 

Oxford: University of Oxford, 
Museum of the History of 
Science, 1971, 77 pp., illus. 


KERKHOF, FRANK 


Bruchvorgédnge in Glasern 
Frankfurt am Main: Deutsche 
Glastechnische Gesellschaft, 
1970, 250 pp., illus. Technical 
examination of crizzling. 


KJELLBERG, PIERRE 


“Les cathédrales au supplice” 
Connaissance des Arts, No. 257, 
July 1973, pp. 60-69, illus. Condi- 
tion of stained glass windows in 
French cathedrals. 


SCHOLES, SAMUEL 


“Glass: Physical Properties” 
Glass Art Magazine, 1, No. 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1973, pp. 33-37. 


SHAWVER, LISA J. 


“Microtektites Found in Carib- 
bean May Shed Light on Tektite 
Origin” 

Science News, 104, No. 6, Aug. 
11, 1973, pp. 92-93, illus. 


TITE, M.S. 


Methods of Physical Examination 
in Archaeology 

London: Seminar Press, 1972, 
389 pp., illus. Glass: pp. 161-162, 
289. 


TOULOUSE, JULIAN HARRISON 


and ancient glass cored vessels. “The Pontil as a Tool for Holding 


. Glassware during Finishing” 
La COURTE, NICHOLAS J. The Federation of Historical 


“How to Jet-Slice Glass: Abra- Bottle Clubs Journal, 1, No. 2 
sives etch, drill or trim” Nov. 1973, pp. 8-10. ; 


Glass Industry, 54, No. 11, Oct. 
1973, pp. 12-13, illus. 


DALRYMPLE, DANA G. 

Controlled Environment Agri- 
culture: A Global Review of 
Greenhouse Food Production 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, Oct. 1973. 
History of greenhouses, pp. 
91-135. 


WOODWARD, ROBERT 

“Glass Manufacturing is ‘Un- 
usually Clean’ ” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 180, 
Feb. 27, 1973, p. 14. Minimal 
pollution of glass manufacturing; 
recycling. 


Losos, LupDvik 
“Preservation of Historical Glass” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 9, Sept. 


DorEMUS, ROBERT H. 1973, pp. 2-1, Mus. 


Glass Science 

New York: John Wiley, 1973, 349 | MERRIFIELD, MArRy P. 

pp. Original Treatises on the Arts of 

Painting, Vol. I and II, London 

DRYKILN DESIGN 1849 

Tools for the Glassblower— New York: Dover Publications, 

Catalog 1967, unabridged republication. 

Oakland, California: Drykiln (Introduction and glossary by 

Design, 1973, 19 pp. + inserts, S. M. Alexander) Vol. I Glass 

illus. painting, windows, Jewish glass. 
Vol. II Glass painting, making 
red and yellow glass. 


ANCIENT AND 
ISLAMIC 


ANONYMOUS 
“Fish Vase Is One of the World’s 
Oldest” 


Pilkington News, May 1973, p. 3. 
FRARY, FRANCIS C. 


Laboratory Manual of Glass- 
Blowing 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


BARKOCZI, LASZLO 


Spatrémische Glasbecher mit 


PRUSEK, JOSEPH ‘ 
aufgelegten Nuppen aus Panno- 


“Glass Microwool for Protection 


Co., 1914, 60 pp., illus. 


GULDBECK, PER E. 

The Care of Historical Col- 
lections. A Conservation Hand- 
book for the Nonspecialist 
Nashville, Tennessee: The Amer- 
ican Association for State and 
Local History, 1972, 160 pp., illus. 
Glass: pp. 131-133. 


HEJDOVA, DAGMAR AND 
REZNICKOVA, MILADA 
“Article on the Method of Recon- 
struction of Medieval Glass Ves- 
sels” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 4, 1973, 
pp. 3-7, illus. 
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of the Ears” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, 
pp. 24-26, illus. 


RHODES, DANIEL 


Clay and Glazes for the Potter 
Radnor, Pennsylvania: Chilton 
Book Co., 1973, 331 pp., illus. 
Chapter 8: The nature of glass 
and glazes. 


ROBERTS, DICK, ed. 
“We Have to Care” 


Owens-Illinois Outlook, No. 163, 
Jan. 1973. Glass recycling and en- 
vironmental programs utilizing 
glass. 


nien” 
Folia Archaeologica, 23, 1972, 
pp. 69-96, illus. 


BASLER, DURO 


“The Necropolis of Vele Ledine at 
Gostilj (Lower Zeta)” 
Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen 
des Bosnisch-Herzegow-inischen 
Landesmuseums, 2, A, 1972, pp. 
5-25, illus. 


BERGHE, LOUIS VANDEN 


“Le Luristan 4 l’age de fer: la 
nécropole de Kutal-i Gulgul”’ 
Archeologia, No. 65, Dec. 1973, 
pp. 16-29, illus. Glass beads, p. 
28. 





BLEGEN, CARL AND RAWSON, 
MARION 
The Palace of Nestor at Pylos in 
Western Messenia. Vol. III: 
Acropolis and Lower Town 
Tholoi and Grave _ Circle, 
Chamber Tombs, Discoveries 
outside the Citadel 
Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press for the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1973, 
269 pp., illus. Glasspaste, faience. 


BOCHUM, WEST GERMANY. RUHR- 
UNIVERSITAT 
Antiken der Sammlung Julius C. 
und Margot Funcke 
Bochum: Ruhr-Universitat Boch- 
um, 1972, 165 pp., illus. Roman 
glass. 


BOVINI, GUISEPPE 
Ravenna 
New York: Harry Abrams, 1972, 
214 pp., illus. Mosaics. 


BROWN, EDWIN L. 

“Achilles and Deidamia on the 
Portland Vase” 
American Journal of Archae- 
ology, 76, No. 4, Oct. 1972, pp. 
379-391. 


BROZZI, MARIO 
“La necropoli tardo-antica altome- 
dioevale di Firmano (Cividale del 
Friuli)” 


Aquileia Nostra, 42, 1971, pp. 
71-99, illus. Beads of the 7th-6th 
c. B.C. found at Firmano, Italy. 


BUCHOLZ, HANS-GUNTER AND 

KARAGEORGHIS, VASSOS 
Prehistoric Greece and Cyprus 
London: Phaidon, 1973, 514 pp., 
illus. Chapter on “Faience and 
Glass;” also glass paste beads. 


BUDDE, LUDWIG 

Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien 

Band I—Friihchristliche Mosai- 
ken in  Misis—Mopsuhestia. 
Band II—Die  Heidnischen 
Mosaiken Recklinghausen: Ver- 
lag Aurels Bongers, Band I— 
1969, 234 pp., illus. Band II— 
1972, 234 pp., illus. 


CARETTONI, GIANFILIPPO 

“Scavo della zona a _ sud-ouest 
della casa di Livia. Prima rela- 
zione: la casa republicana.” 

Atti della Academia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, anno CCCLXIV, Noti- 
zie degli scavi di antichita, serie 
8, Vol. 21, 1967, pp. 287-319, 
illus. Includes glass fragments. 


COLOGNE. ROMISCH- 
GERMANISCHEN MUSEUM 
Glas der antiken Welt I 
Koln: Rodmisch-Germanisches 
Museum, n.d. (1973?), up, illus. 


Cook, J. M. 
The Troad, An Archaeological 
and Topographical Study 
Oxford, England: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1973, 443 pp., illus. 
Glassmaking in Troy region. 


DEMOLON, PIERRE 
Le_ village mérovingien de 
Brebiéres 
(VI-VIle siécles) Arras, France: 
Imprimerie Centrale de L’ Artois, 
1972, 339 pp., illus. Glass 
artifacts. 


ENGLE, ANITA 

“R. Hiyva the Great—Halachist 
and Travelling Salesman” 

Niv Hamidrashia, 1972, pp. 
63-72. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 

“Galilee as a Center of Glass- 
making in the Roman Period” pp. 
35-50. 

“3000 Years of Glassmaking on 
the Phoenician Coast” pp. 1-26. 
“Who Were the Early Glass- 

makers?” pp. 27-34. 

Readings in Glass History, No. 1 
Jerusalem: Phoenix Publications, 
1973, 100 pp. 


ERDMAN, HANNA, ed. 
Iranische Kunst in deutschen 
Museen 
Wiesbaden, Germany: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1967, up, illus. 


ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD 
From Byzantium to Sasanian 
Iran and the Islamic World 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972, 91 pp., 


illus. Mosaic floors. 


Eva, GARAM 

“Avar Teme to K Andocson” 

(Avar Cemetaries at Andocs) 
Folia Archaeologica, 23, 1972, 
129-181, illus. Includes bead 
finds 6th-9th century. 


FALLICO, ANNA MARIA 
“Ragusa—Esplorazione di ne- 
cropoli tarde” 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei: Notizie degli Scavi di 
Antichita 8th series, 21, 1967, pp. 
407-418, illus. 


GOODWIN, GODFREY 
A History of Ottoman Archi- 
tecture 
Baltimore, Maryland: John Hop- 
kins Press, 1971, 511 pp., illus. 
Islamic mosaics. 


HARDEN, D. B. 

“Glass” 

Excavations at Shakenoak IV 
Brodribb, A. C. C., Hands, A. R. 
and Walker, D. R. Privately 
printed, pp. 98-107, illus. 


HANFMANN, GEOBGE M. A. 
“Finding a Synagogue at Sardis” 
(excerpted from Letters from 
Sardis) 
Harvard Today, 16, No. 2, Jan. 
1973, pp. 4-7, illus. 


HAYES, WILLIAM C, 
Glazed Tiles From a Palace of 
Ramesses II at Kantir 
New York: Arno Press, 1973, 
(Reprint from Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Papers No. 3, 
1937) 46 pp., illus. Some glass 
and faience references. 


HEIN, WILHELM 

“Glaser aus der islamischen 
Bliitezeit des 8.-14. Jahrhun- 
derts” 

Kunst, 18, No. 129, 1973, pp. 
54-55 +, illus. Islamic glass. 


IRIMIA, M. 

“Descoperiri noi privind popu- 
latia autohtona a Dobrogei si 
legaturile ei cu coloniile gre- 
cesti” 

(sec. V-I i.e.n.) Pontica, 6, 1973, 
pp. 7-71, illus. Glass beads, p. 24. 


ISINGS, CLASINA 

“Touch Glasses” 

Archeologie en Historie (van Es, 
W. A. and others, editors) 
Utrecht: Archaeologisch Instituut 
der Rijks-Universiteit, 1973, pp. 
349-355. Some remarks on 
Roman military glass. 


JELKS, EDWARD B., ed. 

“The Gilbert Site, a Norteno Focus 
Site in North Eastern Texas” 
Bulletin of the Texas Archeologi- 
cal Society, 37, 1967, 248 pp., 
illus. Glass beads, pp. 98-104. 
Glass fragments, pp. 110-111. 


L’Vova, ZLATA 
“Stekdjannye busy Staroj Ladogr” 
(Beads from Staroja Ladoga) 
Arkheologicheskii Sbornik. Ermi- 
taza, 10, 1968, pp. 64-94. 
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L’VovaA, ZLATA AND NAuMov, D. 
“K voprosu o proiskhozdenii stekl- 
jacnykh bus 8-19 v.v. Staroj 
Ldogi” 
(The problem of provenance of 
beads from 8-10th century, Sta- 
raja Ladoga) Slavia Antigua, 17, 
1970, pp. 179-186. 


PETOR, HANNAH 

“Museen in Israel” 
Weltkunst, 63, No. 23, Dec. 1, 
1973, p. 2146. Ancient glass in 
Tel Aviv. 


PETRONELL, AUSTRIA. SCHLOSS 

TRAUN 
Die Rémer an der 
Noricum und Pannonien 
Vienna: Amt der Niederdster- 
reichischen — Landesregierung, 
1973, 394 pp., illus. Roman arti- 
facts from two sites on Danube. 


Donau: 


RADULESCU, A., COMAN, E., AND 
STAVRU, C. 

“Un sarcofago di eta romana sco- 
perto nella necropoli tumulare di 
Callatis (Mangalia)” 

Pontica, 6, 1973, pp. 247-265. 
illus. Objects from a Roman sarco- 
phagus, mid-2nd century A. D. 


RAINEY, ANNE 
Mosaics in Roman Britain 
Totowa, New Jersey: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1973, 205 pp., 
illus. 


ROTHENBERG, BENO 
Were These King Solomon 
Mines? Excavations in the Timna 
Valley 
(Edited by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler) New York: Stein and 
Day, 1972, 248 pp., illus. Glass 


and faience remains. 


SCORPAN, C. 

“La continuité de la population et 
des traditions gétes dans les con- 
ditions de la romanisation de la 
Scythia Minor” 

Pontica, 6, 1973, pp. 137-151, 
illus. Glass beads, p. 147. 


SMITH, ROBERT HOUSTON 
Pella of the Decapolis Volume I 
Wooster, Ohio: The College of 
Wooster, 1973, 250 pp., illus. The 
1967 season of the College of 
Wooster Expedition to Pella, 
Jordan. 
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STRONG, D. E., ed. 
Archaeological 
Practice 
London: Seminar Press Ltd., 
1973, 308 pp., illus. Glass, p. 211. 


Theory and 


STUTTGART. LINDEN-MUSEUM 
Das Tier in der Kunst Irans 
Stuttgart: Linden-Museum, 1972, 
up., illus. 


TOMASEVIC, T. AND HARTMANN, 
M. 

“Die Grabungen an der alten 
Zircherstrasse in Brugg 1963 
und 1971” 

Gesellschaft Pro Vindonissa: Jah- 
resberichte, 1971, pp. 7-35, illus. 
Finds include glass. 


WEINBERG, SAUL S. 
“Tel Anafa: The Third Season” 
Muse, No. 5, 1971, pp. 8-16. 


WERTIME, THEODORE 
“Pyrotechnology: Man’s First In- 
dustrial Uses of Fire” 
American Scientist, 61, No. 6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1973, pp. 670-682, 
illus. Glass from Begram. 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES K. AND 
FISHER, JOAN 
“Corinth, 1972: The Forum Area” 
Hesperia, 42, No. 1, Jan.-March 
1973, pp. 1-44, illus. 7th century 
Phoenician glass bead. 


ZWIERLEIN-DIEHL, ERIKA, ed. 
Die antiken Gemmen_ des 
Kunsthistorischen Museums in 
Wien. Band I: Die Gemmen von 
der minoischen Zeit bis zur 
friithen rémischen Kaiserzeit. 
Miinchen: Prestel Verlag, 1973, 
279 pp., illus. 


MEDIEVAL 


BOUSSIATSKAIA, N.N. 

“Les perles en verre provenant de 
la Gorodichtché Sélitrennoié” 
Soviet Archaeology, 1, 1973, pp. 
217-224, illus. (in Russian, 
French abstract) 13th-14th c. 
beads from Sarai-Batou area; also 
glass factory. 


BROZOVA, JARMILA 
“The Concept of Measure in Medi- 
eval Glass, Especially Bohemian 
Glass” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 4, 1973, 
pp. 12-17, illus. 


DANNHEIMER, HERMANN 

“Die frihmittelalterliche Side- 
lung bei Kirchheim”’ 
Germania, No. 51, 1973, pp. 
152-169. Glass fragment found at 
Kirchheim. 


DE BOONE, W. J. 

“An Early Medieval Grave Field 
on the Beumelerberg near Gar- 
deren, Province of Gelderland” 
Berichten van de Rijksdienst 
voor het Oudheidkundig Bod- 
emonderzoek, No. 20-21, 1970- 
1971, pp. 249-282, illus. Glass 
beads. 


DEKOwna, M. AND SZYMANSKI, A. 
“Badanie technik produkcji wezes- 
nosredniowieczynch paciorkow 
szklanych metodam: petrogra- 
ficznymi” 

Slavia Antigua, 18, 1971, ‘pp. 
283-309. Petrographic research 
on glass beads of Middle Ages. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 

“Armanaz in Syria and Its Role in 
the Medieval Glass Industry: 
Background” pp. 1-11. 

“Early Islamic Scholars as Glass- 
makers” (based on a thesis by 
Hayyim Cohen) pp. 30-35. 

“The Medieval Glass Industry as 

Reflected in the Cairo Geniza” 
(from S. D. Goitein, “A Medi- 
terranean Society’’) pp. 18-29. 
Some Aspects of Trade with 
Syria in the Crusader Period” 
(based on articles by Barker, E. 
and Byrne, E. H.) pp. 36-47. 
Readings in Glass History, No. 2, 

1973. Jerusalem: Phoenix Publi- 

cations. 


“« 


GAGNIERE, S. AND GRANIER, J. 

“Le cimetiére mediéval du plateau 
de Cancabeau a Chateauneuf de 
Gadagne (Vaucluse)” 

Revista di Studi Liguri, 37, No. 
1-3, p. 173. Some glass found. 


GYULA, TOROK 

“Halottcsonkitas egy Dunavar- 
sanyi avar Sirban” 
Folia Archaeologica, 23, 1972, 
pp. 183-194, illus. (Hungarian, 
Abstract in German) Bronze and 
glass earrings found in grave in 
Dunavarsany. 





LUNDSTROM, AGNETA 
“Cuppa vitrea auro ornata” 
Early Medieval Studies, 3, 1971, 
pp. 326-355, illus. Possible ori- 
gins of gold decorated glass sherds 
found at Helgé, Sweden. 


MANNONI, TIZIANO 
“A Medieval Glasshouse in the 
Genoese Appenines, Italy” 
Medieval Archaeology, 16, 1972, 
pp. 143-145, illus. 


MOORHOUSE, STEPHEN 
“Medieval Distilling—Apparatus 
of Glass and Pottery” 
Medieval Archaeology, 16, 1972, 
pp. 79-121, illus. 


PAVLOVA, K. V. AND RAPPOPORT, 
P.A. 

“La Gorodichtché d’Ossovik” 
Soviet Archaeology, No. 1, 1973, 
pp. 200-216, (Russian, abstract in 
French) 12th-13th century Rus- 
sian site with glass bracelets. 


WOLFF, ARNOLD AND JACOBI, 

RICHARD 

“Glasgefasse aus den frankischen 
Fiirstengrabern unter dem KOl- 
ner Dom” 
Glas-Email-Keramo-Technik, 24, 
No. 5, May 1973, pp. 158-160, 
illus. Frankish vessels found in 
grave under Cologne church. 


RENAISSANCE TO 
PRESENT 


GENERAL 


ANONYMOUS 

“Harvard Glass Flowers” 
Packaging Progress, 2, No. 2, 
n.d., pp. 8-9, cover, illus. 

“Le marché des arts et des anti- 
quités, la verrerie” 
Plaisir de France, 46, No. 411, 
July-Aug. 1973, pp. 58-61, illus. 


ANDERSON, ALAN 
“Light in the Mine Part I—The 
Miner’s Safety Lamp” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 10, Dec. 
1973, pp. 14-16, illus. 


BIHALJI-MERIN, OTO 
Art Treasures of Yugoslavia 
New York: Harry Abrams, Inc., 
1969, 455 pp., illus. 


BIRIUKOVA, N. Iu 
Eapadnoeveropeiskoe 
prikladnoe Iskusstov XVII-XVIII 
bekov 
(In Russian—no abstracts) Lenin- 
grad: Iskusstvo, 1972, 237 pp., 
illus. Western European applied 
art of 17th and 18th century in 
Russian Museums, including 
glass. 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 
IPARMUVESZETI MUSEUM 
Ipari tiveg miivészet 
Budapest: Iparmuveszeti Tanacs 
Vezetdje, 1972, 10 pp. Exhibit of 
Hungarian glass from 1880 to 
present held February 1972. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 
Part II ““The Glasses” in “Skrinet 
med det rare i” 
by Guri With and R. J. Charleston 
Arbok 1968-69, Kunstindustri- 
museet i Oslo, Oslo 1969, pp. 102- 
114, illus. 


DARMSTADT. HESSISCHEN 
LANDESMUSEUM NR. 1 
en um 1900. Jugen- 
sti 
Gerhard Bott, Editor. Darmstadt: 
Eduard Roether Verlag, 1973, 
456 pp., illus. 


DAVIS, FRANK 
Continental Glass 
New York: Praeger, 1972, 124 
pp., illus. 


DE KOCK, VICTOR 
“Famous Monogram” 
South African Panorama, 18, No. 
10, Oct. 1973, pp. 18-21, illus. 
VOC (Dutch East India Co.) 
monogram on engraved goblets. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 
“A 16th Century Jewish Glass- 
blower from Spain” 
Readings in Glass History, No. 1, 
1973, pp. 66-80. Jerusalem: Phoe- 
nix Publications 


ERTELL, VIVIANE BECK 
The Colorful World of Buttons 
Princeton: Pyne Press, 1973, up, 
illus. 


FROTHINGHAM, ALICE W. 
“A Seventeenth-Century Spanish 
Glass” 
Muse, 7, 1973, pp. 36-38, illus. 


HOLLISTER, PAUL, JR. 
“Paperweights” 
The Collectors’ Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Phillips, Phoebe, ed. 
New York: Crown, 1973, pp. 
489-501, illus. 


HUETSON, T. L. 
Lace and Bobbins: A History and 
Collector’s Guide 
South Brunswick: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1973, 187 pp., illus. “Span- 
gles” on bottom of bobbin made 
of glass beads. 


HUGHES, G. BERNARD 
“A Decorative Way of Drinking” 
Country Life, 154, No. 3985, 
Nov. 8, 1973, pp. 1479-80, illus. 
Hungarian glass. 


LAUNERT, EDMUND 

“Scent Bottles” 
The Glass Circle, 1, 1972, pp. 
58-64, illus. 


MCCLINTON, KATHARINE 
MORRISON 
Antiques in Miniature 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1970, 178 pp., illus. Glass, 
pp. 143-178. 


MANHEIM. GALERIE LAUTER 
“Lyrische und Geometrische Ab- 
straktion” 
Polnische Kunst 1973, Mann- 
heim, 1973, 1 v., up., illus. Intro- 
duction by Alexander Wojcie- 
chowski. Jerzy Rosolowicz glass, 
listed not pictured. 


MEDKOVA, JIRINA 
“An Exhibition from the Collec- 
tion of Glass of the Institute of 
Applied Art of the Moravska Gal- 
erie in Brno” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 12, Dec. 
1973, pp. 2-7, illus. 


PHILIPPE, JOSEPH 
“Au musée du verre de Liége: La 
collection Armand Baar” 
Plaisir de France, 40, No. 411, 
(July-Aug. 1973), pp. 22-36. 


PHILLIPS, PHOEBE 
“Roman and Venetian Glass” 
The Collectors’ Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Phillips, Phoebe, ed. 
New York: Crown, 1973, pp. 
415-421, illus. 
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POESE, BILL 
“Identifying Ruby-Stained Glass” 
Antiques Journal, 28, No. 3, 
March 1973, pp. 16-18, illus. 


PROKOF’EV EVGENIJ 
Russkij khrustal (Russian Glass) 
Leningrad: 1970. Russian Glass 
and glassworks at Gusev. 


RIOTTE, LOUISE 
“The Collector Looks at Cut 
Glass” 
The Collector’s World, 4, No. 5, 
Oct.-Nov. 1973, p. 20 ff., illus. 


RIVERA, BETTY AND TED 
Inkstands and Inkwells—A Col- 
lector’s Guide 
New York: Crown Publishers, 
1973, 215 pp. 


RuIz ALCON, MARIA TERESA 
“Grabadores de la fabrica de cris- 
tale de la Granja” 
Archivo Espanol de Arte, 171, 
1970, pp. 279-288, illus. Engrav- 
ers at glassworks at La Granja de 
San Ildefonso. 


SHUART, HARRY WILSON 
“Christmas Lights” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 10, Dec. 
1973, pp. 22-25, illus. 


SPIELMANN, HEINZ 

“Glass” 
Late Nineteenth Century Art, 
Hans Jiirgen Hansen, ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, pp. 
225-228, illus. 


WILSON, KENNETH 
“The Glass in the Valentine Mu- 
seum” 
Antiques, 103, No. 1, Jan. 1973, 
pp. 184-189, illus. 


WROCLAW. MUSEUM NARODOWE 
Polski wspédlcezesne szklo i 
ceramika: Tasios Kiriazopoulos 
Wroclaw: Prasa, 1971, up., illus. 
Polish glass and ceramics. 


WROCLAW: MUZEUM SLASKIE 
“Roczniki sztuki Slaskiej” 
Wroclaw: Drukarnia Naukowa, 
1971, 186 pp., illus. Polish art ob- 


jects. 
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ENGLISH-IRISH 


BRIGHTON, J. T. 
“Cartoons for York Glass—Henry 
Gyles” 
Preview 84, City of York Art Gal- 
lery Quarterly, 21, Oct. 1968, pp. 
773-775, illus. 


BRIGHTON, J. T. 
“Cartoons for York Glass—Wil- 
liam Peckitt” 
Preview 85, City of York Art Gal- 
lery Quarterly, 22, Jan. 1969, pp. 
779-783, illus. 


BRISTOL. HARVEYS WINE MUSEUM 
Glass Gallery Guide 
1971?, 3 page folder, Bristol: John 
Harvey & Sons Ltd. 


BRISTOL. HARVEYS WINE MUSEUM 
A Guide to Harveys Wine 
Museum 
1973?, up, illus. Bristol: John 
Harvey & Sons Ltd. 


BRISTOL. HARVEYS WINE MUSEUM 
Harveys Glass Gallery Cata- 
logue 
May 1972, up, Bristol: John Har- 
vey & Sons Ltd. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LTD. IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH 
“International Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition” 
at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
Aug. 11-Sept. 8, 1973, “The 
Chandeliers in the Bath Assem- 
bly Rooms” (up) London: The 
British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion Ltd., 1973, 58 pp., illus. 
Glass: pp. 49-52. 


BROOKS, JOHN 
“Facet-Stemmed Glasses” 
The Antique Dealer ¢& Collectors 
Guide, May 1973, pp. 92-93, illus. 
18th century facetting. 


CHARLESTON, R. J. 

“Enamelling and Gilding on 
Glass” 
The Glass Circle, 1, 1972, pp. 
18-32, illus. 


CRELLIN, J. K. AND SCOTT, J. R. 
Glass and British Pharmacy 
1600-1900 A Survey and Guide 
to the Wellcome Collection of 
British Glass 
London: Wellcome Institute of 
History of Medicine, 1972, 72 
pp., illus. 


DAVIS, DEREK C. 
“English Glass” 
The Collectors’ Encyclopedia of 
Antiques 
Phillips, Phoebe, ed. New York: 
Crown, 1973, pp. 423-450, illus. 


DAVIS, FRANK 
“A Glassmaker’s Interesting Fail- 
ure” 
Country Life, 154, No. 3969, July 
19, 1973, p. 158. A Ravenscroft de- 
canter. 


DE MARE, ERIC 
London, 1851, The Year of the 
Great Exhibition 
London: Folio Press, J. M. Dent 
Ltd., 1973, up, 108 pictures. 1972 
Folio Society Member's edition. 


FOSKETT, DAPHNE 

“Miniaturists and Silhouettists in 
Bath” 
Apollo, 98, No. 141, Nov. 1973, 
pp. 385-389, illus. Painting on 
glass. 


HADEN, H. J. 
“Treasures in Glass” 
Stour Vale Life, 3, No. 11, Nov. 
1973, up, [5 pp.] illus. 


HILLABY, JOHN 
“The Northern Glassmen” 
New Scientist, 57, No. 827, Jan. 4, 
1973, p. 34. Author’s 19th century 
English bottle with hemi- 
spherical base from Spaunton 
Moor area; furnaces and glass- 
men dating from 16th century. 


HOLLAND, MARGARET 
“Waterford Crystal: Fact and 
Fancy” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide Jan. 1973, p. 74, illus. 


HoweE, BEA 
Antiques from 
Home 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
1973, 232 pp., illus. 


the Victorian 





HoweE, BEA 

“Thermometers for the Victorian 
Desk” 
Country Life, 153, 3943, Jan. 18, 
1973, pp. 161-162, illus. 


HUDSON, KENNETH 
Handbook for Industrial Archae- 
ologists 
London: John Baker, 1967, 84 
pp., illus. Illustration: Catcliffe 
Glassworks site plan, p. 25. 


HUGHES, G. BERNARD 
“The Congenial History of Geor- 
gian Rummers” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide, Aug. 1973, pp. 59-61. 


HUGHES, G. BERNARD 

“Georgian Gold-rimmed Table 
Glass in the Royal Collection” 
The Antique Dealer & Collec- 
tors Guide, Oct. 1973, pp. 
114-116. 


HUGHES, G. BERNARD 

“Glasses to Dress the Dessert” 
The Antique Dealer & Collec- 
tors Guide, June 1973, p. 122, 


illus. 


KING, C. EILEEN 

“Apsley Pellatt” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide, March 1973, pp. 63-65, 


cover, illus. 


MANLEY, C.C. 
“Identifying Scottish Glass” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 5, 
May 1973, p. 20 +, illus. 


MANLEY, C. C. 
“Scotland’s Glass and Its Makers” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 1, 
Jan. 1973, p. 16. 


MORNINGSTAR, CONNIE 
“Ask Us” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 3, 
March 1973, p. 50, illus. An En- 
glish milk jug c. 1880. 


O’ LOONEY, BETTY 
Victorian Glass 
London: Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1972, 4 (up), illus. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Col- 
lection 
Reviewed: Vose, Ruth Hurst 
Museums Journal, 73, No. 2, 
Sept. 1973, p. 78. 


PATOUREL, H. E. JEAN LE 
The Moated Sites of Yorkshire 
London: The _ Society for 
Medieval Archaeology, Mono- 
graph Series: No. 5, 1973, 137 
pp., illus. Window Glass p. 83. 
Glass pp. 89-90. 


REVI, ALBERT CHRISTIAN 
“English Pressed Glass Manufac- 
turer—John Derbyshire & Co. of 
Manchester” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 9, Nov. 
1973, pp. 52-53, illus. 


REVI, ALBERT CHRISTIAN 
“English Pressed Glass—Sow- 
erby’s Ellison Glass Works, 
Ltd.” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 7, Sept. 
1973, pp. 26-29, illus. 


REVI, ALBERT CHRISTIAN 
“Samuel Clarke’s Designs for 
Fairy Lamps” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 2, March 
1973, pp. 28-30, illus. 


RODGER, WILLIAM 

“Collectable English Wine 
Glasses Span Two Centuries of 
Production” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 197, 
June 26, 1973, pp. 1, 8-9, illus. 


RODGER, WILLIAM 
“English Table 
“Golden Age’ ” 
Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 
pp. 5-10, illus. Mainly 18th cen- 

tury. 


Glass of the 


SWEED, PHYLLIS 

“Arts, Crafts Renaissance in Ire- 
land” 
Jan. 1973, pp. 88-90, 230-236, 
250-258. pp. 231-234 Irish glass 
factories. 


TERRY, J. F. G. 
“Cranberry Glass” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide, Sept. 1973, pp. 88-90. 


TERRY, J. F. G. 

“Three Rare Coloured Glasses” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide, April 1973, pp. 90-91, 
illus. 


THORPE, W. A. 

“The Hoare Bills for Glass” 
The Glass Circle, 1, 1972, pp. 
10-17, illus. 


TRUBRIDGE, P.C. 

“The English Ale 
1685-1830” 

The Glass Circle, 1, 1972, pp. 
46-57, illus. 


Glasses, 


WARREN, GEOFFREY 
“Pressed Glass: The Poor Man’s 
Standby” 
The Antique Dealer ¢ Collectors 
Guide, Dec. 1973, pp. 106-108, 


illus. 


WARREN, PHELPS 

“Summary of a Talk on _ Irish 
Glass” 

The Glass Club Bulletin, No. 
104, Feb. 1973, cover & pp. 2-7, 


illus. 


FRENCH 


ANONYMOUS 

“Le marché des arts et des anti- 
quitiés, La verrerie” 

Plaisir de France, 46, No. 411, 
July-Aug. 1973, pp. 58-61, illus. 

“Museum Gets Rare Glass Items” 
Glass Industry, 54, No. 11, Oct. 
1973, p. 25. Three-dimensional 
picture in glass made at Nevers, 
18th century. 

“Pioneers of Electric Lamps” 
Réalités, No. 268, March 1973, 
p. 60, illus. 

“A Saint Louis Paperweight Mas- 
terpiece” 

Hobbies, 72, No. 10, Dec. 1973, 
pp. 152-153, illus. 


CALAIS, FRANCE. MUSEE DE 
CALAIS 
Marinot—Donation Florence Ma- 
rinot 


1973, 64 pp., illus. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 

“A Study of the Names of Early 
Glassmaking Families of Europe 
as a Source of Glass History: II. 
Glassmakers of Lorraine” 
Readings in Glass History, No. 1, 
1973, pp. 58-65. Jerusalem: Phoe- 
nix Publications 


Gros-GALLINER, GABRIELLA 
“French Glass” 
The Collector's Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Phillips, Phoebe, ed. 
New York: Crown, 1973, pp. 
484-488, illus. 
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LAING, TRUDY 

“The House of Antoine or Life 
Under Glass” 
Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 
pp. 48-49. Glass house built in 
1927, Paris. 


LAUSANNE. GALERIE DES ARTS 
DECORATIFS S. A. 
L’art verrier a laube du XX, 
siécle 
Lausanne: 1973, 106 pp., illus. 


LONC, CHRISTOPHER 
“Duchamp’s Large Glass” 
Glass Art, 1, No. 4, Aug. 1973, pp. 
32-33, illus. 


MACSWIGGAN, AMELIA E. 
“Baccarat” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 9, 
Sept. 1973, pp. 16-18, 52 illus. 


WEISBERG, GABRIEL P. 
“Japonisme in French Ceramic 
Decoration” 
The Connoisseur, 183, No. 737, 
July 1973, pp. 210-213, illus. Ce- 
ramics and glass by E. Rousseau. 


GERMAN—BOHEMIAN— 
AUSTRIAN— 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 


ANONYMOUS 

“Email-Glaser aus einer Miinch- 
ner Sammlung” 

Die Kunst und das Schéne Heim, 
85, No. 6, June 1973, pp. 345-348, 
illus. 

“Sklo Union Rosice Works” 

Glass Review, 28, No. 1, 1973, 
pp. 24-29, illus. 

“Ten Years of Activity of the 
Department of Glass-making and 
Ceramics at the College of Me- 
chanical and Textile Engineering 
at Liberec” 

(Czechoslovakia) Glass Review, 
28, No. 6, 1973, pp. 2-4. 

“Vom Glaserladen zur Weltfirma” 
Alte und Moderne Kunst, No. 
128, 1973, pp. 34-35. Joseph Lob- 


meyr. 


AACHEN. NEUE GALERIE DER 

STADT AACHEN 
Maier-Aichen, Glashéuser Glas- 
wiinde (text by Wolfgang Becker) 
Aachen: Neue Galerie der Stadt 
Aachen, 1973, 71 pp., illus. Hans- 
Jerg Maier-Aichen, designer of 
glass houses. 
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ADLEROVA, ALENA 
“Pressed Glass—Tradition and 
the Present” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 3, 1973, p. 
6 ff., illus. Czech pressed glass. 


BOGGESS, LOUISE 
“Two Centuries of Glass Making” 
Collector’s Weekly. 4, No. 188, 
April 24, 1973, p. 1. Riedal Glass 
Company, Kupstein, Austria. 


BRNO. MORAVSKE GALERIE 
Boutique drobné dekorativnt 
a uzitkové predméty z 19 stolett 
Brno: Moravské galerie, 1973, 48 
pp., illus. Includes glassware. 


BRYDEN, D. J. 
“Balthazar Knie, a Provincial Ba- 
rometer Maker” 
The Connoisseur, 179, No. 721, 
March 1972, pp. 172-175, illus. 
Knie also was a spinner of glass. 


CARTIGNY, GEORGETTE 
“2.000 Years of German Glass” 
Gifts & Decorative Accessories, 
v. 74, No. 9, Sept. 1973, pp. 96-98, 
148, illus. 


CONRADI, HELMUT P. 
Apothekengliser im Wandel der 
Zeit 
Wiirzburg: Jal-verlag, 1973, 199 
pp., illus. 


DRAHOTOVA, OLGA 

“Bohemian Ruby Glass at the 
Turn of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries” 

Glass Review, 28, No. 4, 1973, 
pp. 8-11, illus. 


DREIER, FRANZ-ADRIAN 

“Das Berliner Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum” 

Weltkunst, 43, No. 18, Sept. 
15, 1973, pp. 1448-449, illus. 
Schmidt beaker illustrated. 


DRESDEN. STAATLICHE 

KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN. MUSEUM 

FUR KUNSTHANDWERK 
Kunsthandwerk des 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts 
Haase-Messner, Gisela and Rein- 
heckel, Giinter (ed.) Dresden: 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, 
1971, 182 pp., illus. Saxonian 
Glass pp. 72-86 Biedermeier Glass 
pp. 142-151. 


DUISBURG. WILHELM-LEHMBRUCK- 
MUSEUM 
Hinterglasmalerei 
Duisburg: Wilhelm-Lehmbruck- 
Museum, 1973, up., illus. Col- 
lection of Udo Dammert. 


DUNCAN, VERA 

“Russian Easter Elegancies” 
Hobbies, 78, No. 2, April 1973, p. 
115, f., & cover. One glass egg, 
painted and enameled, probably 
Bohemian. 


GOTTWALDOV. OBLASTNI GALERIE 
UYTVARNEHO UMENI V 
GOTTWALDOVE 
Ceské lisované sklo 
Brno: Grafia, 1972, 104 pp., illus. 
(in Czech; abstract Russian, 
English, French, German) Czech 
pressed glass. Third exhibition of 
Industrial Design. 


Gros-GALLINER, GABRIELLA 
“German and Bohemian Glass” 
The Collector’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Phillips, Phoebe, ed. 
New York: Crown, 1973, pp. 
451-457, illus. 


HAMBURG. MUSEUM FUR KUNST 

UND GEWERBE 
Bohmisches Glas der Gegenwart 
(Text by Alena Adlerova) 
Hamburg: Offizin Paul Hartung, 
1973, 143 pp., illus. Exhibition at 
Hamburg, Museum fir Kunst 
und Gewerbe; Diisseldorf, Kunst- 
museum; Karlsruhe, Badisches 
Landesmuseum; Berlin, Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum, Coburg, Kunst- 
sammlungen der Veste Coburg. 


HAMBURG. MUSEUM FUR KUNST 
UND GEWERBE 
800 Jahre Glas aus Griinenplan 
(Editor: Herbert Six) 1973, 13 pp. 


HEDERGOTT, BODO 

“Die Emailsammlung des Herzog 
Anton Ulrich-Museums, Braun- 
schweig” 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 8, April 15, 
1973, p. 608, illus. 


HLOUSKOVA, ZDENA 
“Karneval—a_ Novelty of the 
Prachen Glassworks” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, 
pp. 10-13, illus. 





HOFMEISTEROVA, JANA 
“Emanuel Beranek—In Me- 
moriam” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, p. 
27, illus. Czech glassmaker. 


HOLL, FRIEDRICH 
Schnupfer, Schmai, und Schmal- 
zlerglas 
Zwiesel: Verlag Josef Détsch, 
1969, 48 pp., illus. Snuffbottles. 


HuTAROVA, HELENA 

“Under the Moser Trademark” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, 
pp. 4-5, illus. Moser glassworks, 
Czechoslovakia. 


JABLONEC, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
I mezindrodni vystava skla a 
porceldnu “Jablonec 73” 
(First International Glass and 
China Exhibition “Jablonec 73”) 
Jablonec: n.p., 1973, 35 pp., illus. 
(English text included) 


JABLONEC NAD NISON. MUZEUM 
SKLA A BIZUTERIE 
Severoéeské sklo 19. stoleti 
(Editors: Jindtich Brok, Jarmila 
Brozova, Vaclav Luka’) 
Jablonec nad Nison: 1970, 88 pp., 
illus. (in Czech, abstract English 
and German) 


KAMENIKEM SENOVE. SKLARSKE 
MUZEUM 
Ludvika Smrtkovd: Ryté sklo 
1955-1973 . 
Kamenicky Senov, 1973, 14 pp., 
illus. (in Czech) 


KELEMEN, BORIS 
Yugoslav Naive Painting 
Zagreb: Galerije Grada Zagreba, 
Spektar, Stvarnost, 1969, 115 pp., 
illus. Includes painting on glass. 


KILLER, PETER 
Review of Hinterglas by Leopold 
Schmidt 
Du, 383, Jan. 1973, p. 66. 


KNAPP, VON FRIEDRICH 
“Hinterglasbilder” 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 20a, Nov. 22, 
1973, p. 1778, illus. General his- 


tory of painting on glass. 


KUHNERT, HERBERT 
Urkundenbuch zur Thiiringis- 
chen Glashiittengeschichte und 
Aufsatze zur Thiiringischen Glas- 
hiittengeschichte. 

Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, 1973, 445 pp., illus. 


LINZ OBEROSTERREICHISCHES 
LANDESMUSEUM 
Oberdésterreichisches Glas (text 
by Franz Lipp) 
Linz: Druckerei und Zeitungs- 
haus J. Wimmer Ges.m.b.h. & 
Co., 1971, 48 pp., illus. 


MANKOVA, BLAZENA 
“Czechoslovak Glass at the 50th 
Trade Fair in Frankfort on the 
Main” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 9, Sept. 
1973, pp. 12-15, illus. 


MANKOVA, BLAZENA 
A Gift of Joy and Beauty 
Liberec, Czechoslovakia: Glass- 
export Co., n.d., up, illus. Some 
contemporary Bohemian and 
Czech glass. 


MARSIKOVA, JAROMIRA 

“Bohemian Pressed Glass of the 
Present and the Past” 
Glass Review, 28, Feb. 1973, 
p. 25. 


MARSIKOVA, JAROMIRA 
“Out of Respect for Glass and Har- 
rachov” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 9, Sept. 
1973, pp. 22-24, illus. 


MARSIKOVA, JAROMIRA 
“A Talk with Adolf Matura on the 
Subject of Czech Pressed Glass” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 3, 1973, 
pp. 4-5. 


MARTINI, MIRKA 
“Settant ‘anni di Peill Story’ ” 
Casa Stile, v. 1, No. 8, Oct. 1973, 
pp. 26-28, illus. 70 years of Peill 
& Putzler glasshouse in Dien, 
Germany. 


MATILE, H. 

“Glasgemalde des 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hunderts in Schweizer Museen” 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 17, Sept. 1, 
1973, p. 1360, illus. 


MATOUSEK, MILOS 
“Off-Hand Shaped Glass from 
Novy Bor” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, 
pp. 18-20, illus. 


MEDKOVA, J. 

“Sklo z_ vysotiny 
1972-leden 1973) 
Moravské Gallerie v Brné Bulle- 
tin, No. 13, 1973, 2 pp., illus. (in 
Czech, abstract in Russian, En- 
glish, German, French) Glass in 
the Highlands—exhib. during 
1972. 


(prosinec 


MEUNIER, LUTZ 

“Historismus” 
Weltkunst, 43, No. 24, Dec. 1973, 
pp. 2218-2219, illus. Gold-glass 
beaker, Ludwig Moser, Karlsbad, 

1879, p. 2218. 


PARDUBICE AND OLOMOUC, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
VYCHODOCESKE MUZEUM 
PARDUBICE, VTASTIVEDNY USTOR 
OLOMOUC 
Sklo Véry Liskové 
Novy Bydzov: Vytiskly Vycho- 
doéeské, 1973, up., illus. (In 
Czech, abstract German) Glass 
by Véra Liskova. 


SCHONBERGER, ARNO 
“Neuerwerbungen des German- 
ischen Nationalmuseums 1972” 
Anzeiger des Germanischen Na- 
tionalmuseums, 1973, pp. 177- 
178, illus. Bun-footed beaker 
engraved by a follower of Hein- 
rich Schwanhardt. 


SCHONBERGER, ARNO 

“Neuerwerbungen des German- 
ischen Nationalmuseums 1972” 
Anzeiger des Germanischen Na- 
tionalmuseums, 1973, pp. 180- 
181, illus. Four glasses in a 
leather case. 


SCHONBERGER, ARNO 
“Neuerwerbungen des German- 
ischen Nationalmuseums 1972” 
Anzeiger des Germanischen Na- 
tionalmuseums, 1973, p. 184, 
illus. Two etched and gilt glasses 
from Moser, Karlsbad. 


SCHULTHEIS, LUDWIG 
“Das Haus Lobmeyr, Wien—150 
Jahre!” 
Kunst + Handwerk, 17, May/- 
June 5/6, 1973, pp. 4-11, illus. 


SIMERDOVA, MARIE 

“Czechoslovak Glass in the 
United States of America” 
Glass Review, 28, July 1973, pp. 
20-21, illus. 
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SIMERDOVA, MARIE 
“The Exhibition of Bohemian 
Crystal in Vichy” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 12, Dec. 
1973, pp. 19-21, illus. 


SIMERDOVA, MARIE 
“The Tradition and the Present of 
Harrachov Glass” 
Glass Review, 28, Feb. 1973, 
pp 8-11, illus. 


SINDELAR, DUSAN 
“The Values of Bohemian 
Pressed Glass of the Present” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 3, 1973, 
pp. 2-3. 


S6OGEL, WEST GERMANY. 

EMSLANDMUSEUM 
Ars _ Vetraria. 
Glaser des Barock 
Ségel: Emslandmuseum, Schloss 
Clemenswerth, 1973, 34 pp., 
illus. 


Geschnittene 


SPALENKA, ANTONIN 

“The Kavalier Glassworks in the 
Course of Construction” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 5, 1973, 
pp. 14-15, illus. Czech factory 
since 1837. 


STOCKHOLM. NATIONALMUSEUM 
Béhmiskt glas, genom tiderna 12 
September—18 November 1973 
Stockholm: Nationalmuseum, 
1973, 32 pp. +, illus. 


TRZNADEL, WOJCIECH 

Huta szkta krysztatowego 
“Julia” w Szklarskiej Porebi w 
Lalach 1841-1963 

Wroclaw: Zaktad Narodowy im 
Ossolinskick, 1966, 243 pp., illus. 
Series (monografie slgskie Osso- 
lineum, XIII) History of Julia 
Foundry of Szklarska Poreba. 


VIENNA. J. & L. LOBMEYR 
Lobmeyr 150 Jahre 
Vienna: J. & L. Lobmeyr, 1973, 
up., illus. Commemorative cata- 
logue, history of company, major 
works, etc. 


VojTA, J. M. 
“An Exhibition of Jitka Forej- 
tova’s Glass and Ceramics” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 1, 1973, 
pp. 18-20, illus. 
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W.W. 


“Der Spiegel im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte” 
Glaswelt, 26, No. 7, July 1973, 
pp. 513-514. 


ITALIAN, including 
facgon de Venise 


ANONYMOUS 


“La Coppa d’Annunnzio al Museo 
Vetrario di Murano” 
Bollettino dei Musei Civici Vene- 
ziani, 28, No. ¥%, 1973, pp. 55-57, 
illus. 

“The Glass of Murano” 
The Auctioneer, 15, No. 6, July 
1973, p. 1. Continuing article. 

“The Glass of Murano” 
The Auctioneer, 15, No. 7, Aug. 
1973, p. 1 ff. 

“The Glass of Murano” 
The Auctioneer, 15, No. 8, Sept.- 
Oct. 1973, pp. 1, 6-7, illus. 


BUTTITTA, ANTONINO 


La Pittura su vetro in Sicilia, con 
una nota di Leonardo Sciascia 
Palermo: Sellerio editore, 1972, 
61 pp., 118 col. plates. Renais- 
sance painting on glass. 


ENGLE, ANITA, ed. 


“A Study of the Names of Early 
Glassmaking Families of Europe 
as a Source of Glass History: I. 
Italian Glassmakers” 

Readings in Glass History, No. 1, 
1973, pp. 51-58. Jerusalem: Pheo- 
nix Publications 


MARSIKOVA, JAROMIRA 
“The Great Age of Italian Fire Art 
Exhibition” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 6, 1973, 
pp. 14-17. Venetian glass. 


PRAGUE. MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE 

ARTS 
Italian Maiolica and Venetian 
Glass from Czechoslovak Art 
Collections (Edited by Hettes, 
Karel and Vydrova, Jirina) 
Prague: Museum of Decorative 
Arts, 1973, illus. 


STEINGRABER, ERICH 

“Zur Lokalisierung und Datie- 
rung des ‘Saphir—Bechers’ der 
seligen Konigin Theodolinde” 
Pantheon, 31, No. 1, Jan.-March 
1973, pp. 27-31, illus. Sapphire- 
colored glass chalice. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CANADA 
UNITED STATES 
MEXICO 


ANONYMOUS 
“America the Beautiful” 
National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1973, up. 


“Bi-centennial Toothpick Holder 
is New Issue” 

Collector’s Weekly, 4, No. 207, 
July 24, 1973, p. 1. 


“Blue Carnival Glass Vase Sells 
for Startling $8,100” 

Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 205, 
Aug. 17, 1973, pp. 1, 9. 


“Collector Fascination with 
3-Mold Blown Glass” 
Antiques Today, 1, No. 4, Fall 
1973, pp. 54-59. 


“The Collector's Manual IV—Old 
Glass” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 145, 
June 27, 1972, p. 19. Reprinted 
from “The Delineator” magazine 
of 1905. 


“The Collector's Manual IV—Old 
Glass” 

Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 140, 
May 23, 1972, p. 18, 3, No. 141, 
May 30, 1972, p. 18, illus. Re- 
printed from “The Delineator” 
magazine of 1905. 


“A History of the Glass Works, 
Clyde, N.Y.” 
The Clyde Independent, Clyde, 
New York, 1973, 10 pp., illus. 


“Currier & Ives on Glass” 
The Glass Industry, 54, No. 5, 
May 1973, pp. 8-9, illus. Christ- 
mas Tree ornaments. 


“Cut Glass” 
Americana, 1, No. 4, Sept. 1973, 
pp. 18-21, illus. Brilliant period 
1890-1915. 


“The Degenhart Owl” 
National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1973, up. 


“Fentonia vs Fentonia Fruit” 
National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1973, up. 


“Glass Museum Dedicated” 
Collector's Weekly, 5, No. 214, 
Oct. 23, 1973, p. 3. Bath Town- 
ship, Ohio. 


“Ground Broken for Cambridge 
Museum” 

Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 2, 
Feb. 1972, p. 2. Cambridge, 
Ohio, glass and pottery. 





“Jeanette on the Move” 
Glass Industry, 54, No. 11, Oct. 
1973, pp. 6-7, 14-15, illus. 110 
years of continuous glass making 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

“Lamp Invented to 
Stumped Toes” 
Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 57, 
Oct. 30, 1971. Camphene lamp. 

“1939 World’s Fair Goblet Given 
to Roosevelt Library” 

Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1973, p. 
46, illus. 

“Probing into Rosethal’s Glass” 
Greentown Glass Revival, 1, No. 
2, June 10, 1973, pp. 3-4. Jacob 
Rosenthal of Greentown Glass c. 
1900 

“Roosevelt Library Given 1939 

World’s Fair Goblet” 
National Antiques Review, 4, No. 
8, Feb. 1973, p. 40, illus. Libbey 
goblet designed by Edwin 
Fuerst. 

“Size, Color 
Glass Swans” 
Collector’s Weekly, 3, No. 107, 
Oct. 5, 1972. Cambridge glass. 

“Spotlight” 

National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1973, up. Northwood 
“Maple Leaf’ pattern. 

“Tiffany Window Is Now Mtu- 
seum Item” 

(Indianapolis Museum of Art) 
Collector’s Weekly, 4, No. 185, 
April 3, 1973, p. 9. 

“A Word to the Wise” 

National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1973, up. Reissues of 
Imperial Carnival Glass Co. 


Prevent 


Variations Mark 


ADAMS, JANE FORD 
A Complete Classification of 
Black Glass Buttons 
New ed. prepared for National 
Button Society Boyertown, Pa.: 
National Button Society, 1967, 20 
pp., illus. 


ADAMS, JANE FORD 
A Complete Classification of 
Clear and Colored Glass Buttons 
Revised ed. Boyertown, Pa.: 
National Button Society, 1969, 20 
pp. illus. 


ALBERT, ALPHAEUS H. 

“Pendleton Glass Collection Goes 
to Museum” 
National Button Bulletin, 31, 
No. 2, March-April 1972, pp. 58- 
59. To Hancock Museum, Find- 
lay, Ohio. 


ANDERSON, DAWN 

“Less Imperfect than Others” 
Yankee, 37, No. 5, May 1973, 
p. 130, illus. Pairpoint Glass 
Works, Sagamore, Massachusetts. 


ANDERSON, WILL 
The Beer Book: An Illustrated 
Guide to American Breweriana 
Princeton: The Pyne Press, 1973, 
199 pp., illus. Includes glass 
bottles. 


ANDERTON, JOHANA GAST 
“D. G. Buy-Lines” 
Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 
1-12, 1972. Continuing column 
on depression glass. 


ANDERTON, JOHANA GAST 
“Montgomery Ward Sandwich 
Revival” 
Western Collector, 10, No. 3, 
March 1972, pp. 20-21, illus. Star 
and scroll reproduction from orig- 
inal molds. 


ANGUS, FERN 
“Glass Company Trademarks” 
National Depression Glass Jour- 
nal, 1, No. 5, Aug. 1973, pp. 10B- 
10C, illus. Thirty six trademarks. 


ANTHONY, DOROTHY MALONE 
The World of Bells 


Des Moines, Iowa: Wallace- 


Homestead Book Co., 1971, 55 
pp., illus. 


AUBURN, STEPHEN 
“Handy Fire Grenades” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 5, June 
1973, p. 56, illus. Glass grenades. 


AVERBECK, M. J., HONESDALE 
PENNA. 
Averbeck Rich Cut Glass 
New York, n.d., 24 pp., illus. 
Catalog reprint by Cembura and 
Avery Publishers, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1973. 


AYRES, JAMES 
American Antiques 
London: Orbis Publishing Ltd., 
1973, 64 pp., illus. Chapter on 
glass. 


BERGEN, J. D. CO., MERIDEN, 
CONN. 
Rich Cut Glassware 
New York: n.d., [1904-1905], 79 
pp., illus. Catalog reprint by 
Cembura and Avery Publishers, 
Berkeley, Calif., 1973. 


BILOTTA, JAMES D. 

“The Lockport Glass Company” 
Niagara Frontier, (Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society) 
19, No. 3, Autumn 1972, pp. 
76-84. 


BOGGESS, LOUISE 
“Pressed Glass—The Real and the 
Reproduced” 
The Antique Reporter, 3, No. 6, 
June 1973, p. 9, illus. 


BOGGESS, LOUISE 
“Pressed Glass” 
The Antique Reporter, 3, No. 12, 
Dec.-Jan. 1973-74, p. 6, illus. 


BoGGEss, LOUISE 
“Wixson Cuts Beauty on Glass” 
Antiques Today, 1, No. 4, Fall 
1973, pp. 14-19, illus. 


BOND, MARCELLE 
The Beauty of Albany Glass 
Berne, Indiana: Marcelle Bond, 
1972, 125 pp., illus. 


BONES, FRANCES 
The Book of Duncan Glass 
Des Moines, Iowa: Wallace- 
Homestead Books, Inc., 1973, 
177 pp., illus. 


BRINK, HELEN 
“Depression Pattern Has Three 
Names” 
Collector's News, 13, No. 3, July 
1972, p. 36, illus. 


BRITZ, BILLIE SHERRILL 
“Lyndhurst Greenhouse: Em- 
blem of a Grand Society” 
Historical Preservation, 15, No. 
1, Jan.-March 1973, pp. 15-21, 
illus. 


BROWN, MARGARET KIMBALL 
“Glass From Fort Michilimacki- 
nac: A Classification for Eigh- 
teenth Century Glass” 
The Michigan Archaeologist, 17, 
No. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1971, 215 pp., 
illus. 


CONWAY, DARLYNE 
Depression Era Glass Handbook 
¢> Pricing Guide 
San Angelo, Texas: Educator 
Books, Inc., c. 1971, 168 pp., 
illus. 


COURTER, J. W. 
“Aladdins” 
American Collector, 4, No. 1, Jan. 
1973, pp. 8-9. Aladdin lamps. 
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COURTER, J. W. 

“Aladdin—The Best Rural Home 
Lamp in the World” 
Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 2, 
Feb. 1972, p. 36, illus. 


COuURTER, J. W. 
“More Light on Maize” 
Hobbies, 78, No. 1, March 1973, 
p. 98L, illus. Kerosene lamp 
made of Maize Art Glass. 


COYLE, ROBERT, BLOCH, L., 
HARTMAN, A. 
The Heisey Animals, etc. Book II 
Newark, Ohio: Robert Coyle, L. 
Block and A. Hartman, (c. 1973), 
32 pp., illus. 


CRESTHULL, PAUL 
“Bottle Rim Types Found in Mary- 
land” 
Maryland Archeology, 4, No. 2, 
Sept. 1968, pp. 38-54, illus. 


CRESTHULL, PAUL 
“Bottle Rim Types Found in Mary- 
land, Part 2” 
Maryland Archeology, 5, No. 1, 
March 1969, pp. 19-28, diagrams. 


CUNNINGHAM, Jo. 
“Kitchen Kollectibles” 
National Depression Glass Jour- 
nal, beginning 1, No. 5, Aug. 
1973. A continuing column deal- 
ing with kitchenware. 


DELAPLAINE, EDWARD S. 
John Frederick Amelung, Mary- 
land Glassmaker 
Frederick, Maryland: Frederick 
Newspost, 1971, 16 pp., illus. 


DEVILBISS, PHILIP 
“A Puff for Puff Boxes” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 10, 
Oct. 1973, p. 44, illus. Puff boxes 
& powder jars of cut and pressed 
glass. 


DEVINCENZO, RALPH, 

Consulting ed. 
Curios and Collectibles: A Price 
Guide to the New Antiques 
New York: Dafran House Publ. 
Inc., 1971, 192 pp., illus. In- 
cludes Avon bottles, Coca Cola 
bottles, fruit jars, Heisey glass, 
insulators. 


DIAL, DOROTHY W. 

“Sun Colored Glass, an Available 
Collectible” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 6, March 
10, 1972, pp. 8, 12, illus. 
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DIXON, GERALD, AND ROGALA, 
WALTER 
“Heisey’s Paper Labels” 
Heisey News, 2, No. 2, Feb. 25, 
1973, p. 3. For use in dating 
Heisey bottles. 


DOLSON, MRS. HARRY 
“Glass Facts. Michigan Reader 
Clarifies Satin” 
Tri-State Trader, 5, No. 8, May 
27, 1972, p. 30. 


DUNCAN & MILLER GLASS Co., 
WASHINGTON, PENNA. 
Hand-made Duncan; the Lovliest 
Glassware in America 
Catalog No. 89, Washington, Pa., 
n.d., 64 pp. Facsimile  rpt. 
Richard Harold and _ Robert 
Roach, Akron Ohio (1973?). 


Du PONT, TERRY 
“Figural Stoppers Works of Art” 
Collector's News, 12, No. 11, 
March 1972, p. 53, illus. 


EHRENBERG, RAYMOND W. 
“Telephone Blue Bell Mystery 
Paperweight” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 9, April 21, 
1972, pp. 18, 21. 


EMANUELE, CONCETTA 
“The Glass of Augustus H. 
Heisey” 
American Collector, 4, No. 1, Jan. 
1973, pp. 16-17, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Brilliant Period Cut Glass (1880- 
1905)” 
The Antiques Dealer, 25, No. 7, 
July 1973, pp. 37-39. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Bust of Glass Industry Pioneer 
Actively Sought” (M. J. Owens) 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 68, 
Jan. 5, 1971, pp. 1,6, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 

“*“Figurine Stems’ Lure Collec- 
tors to Glasses” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 118, 
Dec. 21, 1972, p. 11, illus. Lib- 
bey-Nash animal series. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 

“Libbey Color-cased Glass circa 
1920” 
Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan-Feb. 1973, 
pp. 30-34, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Libbey Facts Are an Aid to Col- 
lector” 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 75, 
Feb.23, 1971, pp. 1, 7, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Libbey’s Gift to the Smith- 
sonian in 1905” 
Antiques, 103, No. 2, Feb. 1973, 
pp. 296-299, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Libbey Glass Challenging” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 
Dec. 17, 1971, pp. 1, 7, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Libby—Nash Series 1933” 
Hobbies, 78, No. 5, July 1973, pp. 
105-107, 111, 119, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“New Showcase for Libbey Glass” 
American Collector, 4, No. 4, 
April 1973, p. 19, illus. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 

“Souvenir Glass Started in 1945” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 138, 
May 9, 1972, pp. 1, 3, illus. Ken- 
tucky Derby julep glasses. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“Stork Vase is 
Pressed Form” 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 80, 
March 30, 1971, pp. 1, 7, illus 
Joseph Locke design. 


Amberina in 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
““‘Whimseys’ Fascinate Glass 
Collectors” 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 104, 
Sept. 14, 1971, pp. 1, 7, illus. 
“Stiegel-type” hunting horn. 


FAUSTER, CARL U. 
“World’s Fair Souvenirs in Glass 
‘Fascinating’ ” 
Collectors’ Weekly, 2, No. 90, 
June 8, 1971, pp. 1, 7, 8, illus. Co- 
lumbian Exhibition 1893. 


FERRIS, MORRIS DOUW AND 
MCNEILLY, DOROTHY 
The Douws of Albany 
nl, n.p., 1973, 61 pp., illus. 
Possible connection with glass 
factories in Albany N.Y. 





FIELD, ZANE 

“Glass Working Was a Labor of 
Love” 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 78, 
March 16, 1971, pp., 1, 3, illus. 
Mt. Washington Glass Works. 


FIELD, ZANE 

“Monroe White Glass ‘Dainty, 
Old World’ ” 
Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 93, 
June 29, 1971, p. 1, illus. C. F. 
Monroe Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FIELD, ZANE 

“Many Items from Kemple Glass 
Co. Were Reproduced in Orig- 
inal Molds” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 114, 
Nov. 23, 1971, pp. 1, 12, 13, illus. 


FITZPATRICK, PAUL J. 
“The Saga of an American Glass- 
house” 
Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 
pp. 13-22, illus. Bakewell Co. 


FLORENCE, GENE 
The Collectors Encyclopedia of 
Depression Glass 
Paducah, Ky.: Collectors Books, 
1972, 142 pp., illus. 


FRAZIER, DALE 
Lightning Rod Ball Collectors’ 
Guide 
South Hutchinson, Kansas; Dale 
Frazier, 1973, 34 pp. 


FREEMAN, LARRY 

Nursery Americana 

Watkins Glen, N.Y.: Century 
House, 1947, up, illus. Early 
nursing bottles. 


GARDNER, PAUL, AND WILSON, 

KENNETH M. 

“American Glass” 
The Collectors’ Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Phillips, Phoebe, ed. 
New York: Crown, 1973, pp. 
459-483, illus. 


GARTH, ABE 

“Carnival Research Very Active 
Field” 
Collector’s Weekly, 4, No. 207, 
Sept. 4, 1973, pp. 6-7. 


GARTH, ABE 

“Fenton Art Glass Story Almost 
Dream of from Rags to Riches” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 189, 
May 1, 1973, p. 6, illus. 


GORES, STAN 
“What do you have from 1876?” 
Yankee, 37, No. 11, Nov. 1973, p. 
134 ff, illus. Centennial items by 
Gillinder, Sandwich, etc. 


Gross, VICKI AND GROSS, MIKE 
The Collectible McKee in Color 
Hillsboro, Oregon,: Vicki and 
Mike Gross, 1973, 35 pp., illus. 


HAMARNEH, SAMI 
Pharmacy Museums and Histor- 
ical Collections on Public View, 
U.S.A. 
Madison, Wis.: Am. Inst. of the 
History of Pharmacy, 1972, illus. 


HAMMOND, DOROTHY 
More Confusing Collectibles, 
V.2 
Wichita, Kansas: C.B.P. Publ. 
Co., 1972, 46 pp., illus. 


HANKS, DAVID A. 
“The Arts and Crafts Movement in 
America 1876-1916” 
Antiques, 104, No. 2, Aug. 1973, 
pp. 220-226, illus. 


HARTUNG, MARION 

“On Carnival Glass” 

Mid-America Reporter, 1, No. 
1-12, 1971; 2, No. 1-12, 1972, 
illus. Continuing column 


Heisey Glassware: Identification 
and Price Guide 

Gas City, Ind: L-W Promotions, 
1973, 48 pp., illus. 


Heisey’s Glassware 

Fairfax, Virginia: Virginia 
McLean, 1967, 121 pp., illus. 
Reprint of 1935 Heisey Glass 
Catalogue with article, “The 
Heisey Dispatch” by Virginia 
McLean at beginning. 


Heisey’s Lead Blown Glassware 
(Some Pressed) 

Gas City, Ind.: L-W Promotions, 
1973, 80 pp., illus. Reprint of fac- 
simile of Heisey Catalogue 14-B 
with some minor changes. 


HEISSENBUTTEL, ORVA 
“Frederick Carder, 
Glass” 
Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 10, 
p. 37. 


Genius of 


HEISSENBUTTEL, ORVA, ed. 
The Heisey Collector, Book I 
Washington D.C.: About An- 
tiques, 1973, 20 pp., illus. 


HERSH, J. JOSEPH 
“Fun to Collect: Fraternal Glass 
and Ceramics” 
Antiques Journal, 27, No. 6, June 
1972, pp. 30-31, illus. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 

“Bottle Stirs Memories of Clair- 
voyant” 
Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 61, 
Nov. 1970, p. 13. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“Glass Mascots Adorned Autos” 
Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 61, 
Nov. 17, 1970, pp. 1, 7, illus. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“Glass Yule Items Abound” 
Collector’s Weekly, 3, No. 118, 
Dec. 21, 1971, pp. 1-3, illus. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“Historical Events Portrayed on 
Variety of Trays” 
Collector’s Weekly, 1, No. 167, 
Nov. 28, 1972, p. 1. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 

“Reverse Glass Painting Methods 
and Results in the 19th Century” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 4, 
April 1973, p. 18. 


HUGHES, G. BERNARD 
“Glass Toys for Georgian Grown- 
Ups” 
Country Life, 151, No. 3910, May 
25, 1972, pp. 1332-4, illus. 


INNES, LOWELL 
“Glass at the Currier 1971-1972” 
The Currier Gallery of Art Bulle- 
tin, No. 2, 1973, pp. 3-19, illus. 


INNES, LOWELL AND JONES, 
DOROTHY-LEE 
“Glass of the New England Area, 
Its Antecedents & Comparisons” 
The Glass Club Bulletin, No. 
105, May 1973, pp. 3-12, Part I 
illus. 


JENKINS, DoROTHY H. 
“Antiques” 
Collector's News, 13, No. 3, July 
1972, p. 32, illus. Glass mantle 
garniture, 2nd half 19th century. 
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JENKINS, DoROTHY H. 
“Antiques: Glass Paperweights” 
Collector’s News, 13, No. 5, Sept. 
1972, p. 36, illus. 


JENKINS, Dorothy H. 
“Pattern Glass Depends on Domi- 
nant Motif” 
Tri-State Trader, 5, No. 8, May 
27, 1972, p. 1, illus. 


KLAMKIN, MARIAN 
The Collector’s Guide to De- 
pression Glass 
New York: Hawthorn Books Inc., 
1973, 225 pp., illus. 


KLAPTHOR, MARGARET BROWN 

The First Ladies Cook Book: 
Favorite Recipes of All the 
Presidents of the United States 
Revised ed. 
Historical text: Margaret Brown 
Klapthor; Cons. Ed.: Helen 
Duprey Bullock. New York: 
Parents’ Magazine, 1969, 228 pp., 
illus. Lincoln’s state crystal 
service and other table settings. 


KLEIN, ROSEMARY L. 
“Our Priceless Heritage of Glass” 
American Home, 76, No. 6, June 
1973, p. 58, illus. 


KNEELAND, VERE 
“A Cup Plate Primer” 
The Antiques Journai, 28, No. 11, 
Nov. 1973, p. 16 ff. 


KNIGHT, FRANK 
“Cruets on Display” 
Antiques Today, 1, No. 4, Fall 
1973, pp. 49-53. 


KNIGHT, SUSAN 
“Fascination of Witch Balls” 
Antiques Today, 1, No. 4, Fall 
1973, pp. 44-47, illus. 


KOEHLER, MARGARET H. 
“Sandwich Miniatures” 
Antiques Journal, 27, No. 4, April 
1972, pp. 30-31, 35, illus. 


KOSAMIS, LOUIS 
“Strictly for 
Shades” 
Hobbies, 78, No. 3, May 1973, 
p. 105. 


Show, Art Glass 


KOVEL, RALPH AND KOVEL, TERRY 
The Complete Antiques Price 
List; A Guide to the 1973-1974 
Market for Professionals, Deal- 
ers and Collectors. (Rev. 6th Ed.) 
New York: Crown, 1973, 645 pp., 


illus. 
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KRAUS, EVA 
“Useful Antiques; Pressed Glass” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 16, July 
28, 1972, pp. 5, 13, illus. 


KYKER, CONNIE 
“Yale: Pattern Glass” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 145, 
June 27, 1972, p. 12, illus. 


LAIDACKER, SAM 
“Pressed Class Cup Plates” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury, 
Uniontown, Pa.; E. G. Warman 
Publishing, Inc., 1969, pp. 62-64, 
illus. 


LAING, TRUDY 

“Clam Shell Flasks Today a 
Sought after Collectible” 
Tri-State Trader, 5, No. 8, May 
27, 1972, p. 8, illus. 


LAING, TRUDY 

“Depression Heritage Cinderella 
Glass” 

The Antiquity, 4, No. 4, April 
1972, p. 19 illus. “Sandwich” 
Type 20th Century American 
glass. 


LAING, TRUDY 

“Fostoria’s Hermitage Pattern” 
The Antiquity, 5, No. 1, Feb. 
1973, p. 17. 


LAING, TRUDY 

“Gas Fixtures Favored as a New 
Collectible” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 105, 
Sept. 21, 1971, p. 14, illus. 


LAING, TRUDY 
“Monroe’s Fancy Glass” 
The Antiquity, 5, No. 2, March 1, 
1973, p. 15, illus. Monroe Co. of 


Meriden, Conn. 


LAING, TRUDY 
“Pink Depressionware Passed by 
for Green and Topaz Varieties” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 110, 
Oct. 26, 1971, p. 9. 


LAING, TRUDY 

“Political Glass: The Henry Clay 
Cup Plate” 
Antiques Journal, 28, No. 3, 
March 1973, p. 30 ff, illus. 


LAVENDIER, ALAN 
“A Visit to the Pairpoint” 
The Antiquity, 5, No. 12, Aug. 
1973, p. 9, illus. 


LAW, FRANCES 

“Color of the Month ‘Alexan- 
drite’”’ 
Heisey News, 2, No. 2, Feb. 25, 
1973, p. 4. 


LEFFINGWELL, B. H. 
“Paperweights for the Advanced 
Collector” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury, 
Uniontown, Pa.: E. G. Warman 
Publishing, Inc., 1969, pp. 12-14, 
illus. 


LIFSHEY, EARL 
The Housewares Story 
Chicago: National Housewares 
Manufacturers Assoc., 1973, 384 
pp., illus. A history of American 
housewares industry. 


LINN, ALAN 
The Fenton 
Making 
Williamstown, W. Va., n.p., 1969, 
up, illus. 


Story of Glass 


LONC, CHRISTOPHER 
“American Glass 
view” 
Glass Art Magazine, 1, No. 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1973, pp. 31-32. 


Now—A_ Re- 


MAAS, JOHN 

The Glorious Enterprise: The 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 
and H. J. Schwarzmann, Archi- 
tect-in-Chief 

Watkins Glen: published for the 
Institute for the Study of Univer- 
sal History through Arts and Arti- 
facts, by the American Life 
Foundation, 1973, 156 pp., illus. 


MACLAREN, GEORGE 
“Nova Scotia Glass” 
The Glass Club Bulletin, No. 
102, Aug. 1972, pp. 3-8, illus. 


MACSWIGGAN, AMELIA 
“Glow-Lights” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 12, 
Dec. 1973, pp. 22-23, illus. 


MCCLINTON, KATHERINE M. 
Antique Cats for Collectors 
New York: Charles Scribner’s, 
1973, 180 pp.. illus. Glass: pp. 
135-156. 


MCDERMOTT, JAMES 
“The Heisey Animals” 
Joel Sater’s Antiques and Auc- 
tion News, 3, No. 17, Aug. 11, 
1972, pp. 1, 13, illus. 





McGRAW, VINCENT D. 
McGraw’s Book 
Inkwells 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Vin- 
cent D. McGraw, 1972, up, illus. 
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MCKERN, ODA 

“Oatmeal Glass” 
The Antique Reporter, 3, No. 6, 
June 1973, p. 12. 


MANLEY, C. C. 
“The Glass Detector” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 10, 
Oct. 1973, pp. 13-16. Hints for col- 
lectors in distinguishing old, au- 
thentic pieces. 


MANNING, REG 

Reg Manning’s Desert in Crystal; 
Photographs of the Artist’s 
Cooper Wheel Engravings on 
Crystal Glass and the Brief Story 
of How He Became Involved in 
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Phoenix, Arizona: Reganson, 


1973, 63 pp., illus. 


MANNING, REG 
“Reg Manning Etches Arizona on 
Glass” 
Arizona Highways, 449, No. 11, 
Nov. 1973, pp. 46-47, illus. 


MARSH, DICK 
“Heisey Animals—Figurines” 
Heisey News, 2, No. 2, Feb. 25, 
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MARSH, DICK L. 
“Sandwich ? No, Heisey” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 193, 
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“All about Avons” 
Western Collector, 10, No. 3, 
March 1972, pp. 32-33. 
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“A Greentown Primer” 
Glass, 1, No. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 
pp. 26-29, illus. 
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A Guide to Reproductions of 
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Berkley, Mich.: Measell, 1970, 27 
pp., illus. 


MEASELL, JAMES S. 
“Questions and Answers” 
Greentown Glass Revival, 1, No. 
1, Feb. 15, 1973, p. 6. 


MEYER, JOAN 

“New Life for Tiffany’s Lamps” 
American Collector, 4, No. 10, 
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pp., illus. 
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factory” 
Maryland Historical Magazine, 
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illus. 
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Aug. 1972, pp. 23-24, illus. 
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“Cactus Pattern World Famous” 
Greentown Glass Revival, 1, No. 
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Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 134, 
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Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 61, 
Nov. 17, 1970, pp. 3, 5, illus. 
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Greentown Glass Revival, 1, No. 
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OLSON, O. JOE 
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OLSON, O. JOE 

“Northwood’s Custard Glass Pat- 
terns. Part 2” 
Spinning Wheel, 28, No. 4, May 
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Carnegie Magazine, 45, 1971, pp. 
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Carnegie Magazine, 45, 1971, pp. 
184-188, illus. 
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Syracuse, N.Y.: Estabrook Print- 
ing Co. 1973, 45 pp., illus. Glass 
Toys and Marbles of Akro Agate 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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“Miniature Lamps” 
Hobbies, 77, No. 2, April 1972, 
pp. 178, 180, 192, illus. 
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Early American Life, 4, No. 4, 
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PETERSON, ARTHUR G. 
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ing Co., 1973, 226 pp., illus. 
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PLAUT, JAMES S. 
Steuben Glass 3rd Revised and 
enlarged edition 
New York: Dover, 1972, 111 pp., 
illus. 


POESE, BILL 
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Collector’s World, 4, No. 2, 
March-April 1973, pp. 6-9, illus. 
Niagara Falls souvenirs. 
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The Antiques Journal, 27, No. 4, 
April 1972, pp. 26-28, illus. Ink 
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MUSEUM, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
The Arts and Crafts Movement 
in America 1876-1916 (ed. by 
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University Press, 1972, illus. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
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The Hudibras Tavern Dig 
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REDMOND, VERA 
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The Antiquity, 5, No. 2, March 1, 
1973, p. 16. 


RENWICK, MARGARET 
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Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 2, March 
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Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 8, Oct. 
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ROBBINS, ROSE Y. 

“The Fabulous Findlay Glass” 
The Third Antiques Treasury 
E. G. Warman Publ. Inc. Union- 
town, Pa., 1969, pp. 51-52, illus. 
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Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 83, 
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Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 75, 
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Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 77, 
March 9, 1971, pp. 1, 2. St. Clair 
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diana. 
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p. 105, illus. 
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SILMAN, L. H. 

Catalogue & Price Guide of 
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San Francisco: L. H. Silman, 


[1973], 36 pp., illus. 
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Salts Illustrated 
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Illustrated 
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National Carnival Glass News, 1, 
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“Cup Plates in America” 
Antiques, 104, No. 2, Aug. 1973, 
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A Century of Glass Toys 
Manchester, Vt.: Forward’s Color 
Productions Inc., [1973], 68 pp., 
illus. 
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The Water Ambering of Clear 
Glassware 
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Clarence Stephens, n.d., 6 pp., 
illus. 
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TARTER, JABE 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 110, 
1972. 
Continuing column on _ the 
identification of modern and 
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TARTER, JABE 
“The Carnival Glass Era Part 1” 
Mid-American Reporter, 2, No. 2, 
Feb. 1972, p. 10, illus. 
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Lamps” 
National Antiques Review, 4, No. 
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Antiques Today, 1, No. 3, Sum- 
mer 1973, pp. 54-57, illus. 
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Antiques Today, 2, No. 1, Winter 
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Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 178, 
Feb. 13, 1973, pp. 1-2, illus. Span- 
ish-American War Commemora- 
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“Some Reproductions Are Clearly 
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Collector's Weekly, 2, No. 61, 
Nov. 17, 1970, pp. 8, 11, 12, illus. 
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“An Exhibition of American Arts 
and Crafts” 
National Antiques Review, 4, No. 


8, Feb. 1973, pp. 24-25 ff, illus. 
Review of exhibit at Princeton 
Univ. Art Museum. 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 
A Partial List of Windows 
Mass.: John H. Sweeny, 1972. 
Reprint of 1910 edition. 


UBELAKER, DOUGLAS H. AND 

Bass, WILLAM M. 

“Arikara Glassworking Tech- 
niques at Leavenworth & Sully 
sites” 
American Antiquity, 35, No. 4, 
Oct. 1970, pp. 467-75, illus. In- 
dian jewelry and an animal ef- 
figy. 


UMBRACO, KITTY AND RUSSELL 
“Fireworks in Glass” 
American Collector, 4, No. 1, Jan. 
1973, pp. 14-15, illus. Iridescent 
stretch glass. 


UMBRACO, KITTY, AND RUSSELL 

“A Look at Iridescent Stretch 
Glass” 
Collector's Weekly, 5, No. 222, 
Dec. 18, 1973, p. 10, illus. 


VAN PELT, MARY 
Fantastic Figurines 
n.l.: Mary Van Pelt, 1973, 44 pp., 
illus. 


VAN PELT, MARY AND HUFFMAN, 
WANDA 
Animal Kingdom in Treasured 
Glass 
n.l.: Mary Van Pelt and Wanda 
Huffman, 1972, 48 pp., illus. 


WANNER, B. (ed.) 
Greenblowing 
Pitman, N.J.: Publisher Review 
Printing Co., 1973, up, illus. 
Recent work at a small So. Jersey 
factory. 


WARD, JOHN 
“Light Bulbs Attract Collector” 
Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 132, 
March 28, 1972, p. 3, illus. 


WARE, MARY LEE 
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Made?” 
Botanical Museum Leaflets, Har- 
vard University, 19, No. 6, Jan. 9, 
1961, pp. 125-136. Ware Collec- 
tion of Blaschka Glass Models. 


WARMAN, EDWIN G. 
“Brilliant Period Cut Glass: Some 
Popular Patterns of 1908” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury, 
Uniontown, Pa.: E. G. Warman 
Publ., Inc., 1969, pp. 34-35, illus. 


WARMAN, EDWIN G. 

“Pickle Casters of the 1900 Era” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury, 
Uniontown, Pa.: E. G. Warman 
Publ., Inc., 1969, pp. 16-17, illus. 


WEATHERMAN, HAZEL M. 
“Depression Glass” 
Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 10, 
p. 31. 


WEATHERMAN, HAZEL M. 
“New Pink Glass Resembles 
Cherry” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, 199, July 
10, 1973, p. 1, illus. 


WEATHERMAN, HAZEL M. 
“On Depression Glass” 
Mid-American Reporter, 1, No. 
1-12, 1971; 2, No. 1-12, 1972, 
illus. Continuing column. 


WEATHERMAN, HAZEL M. 
Price Trends 4: Spring 1972 A 
Supplement to Colored Glass- 
ware of the Depression Era 
Springfield, Mo.: Hazel M. 
Weatherman, 1972, 80 pp., illus. 


WEATHERMAN, HAZEL M. 
Price Trends 5: Spring 1973 A 
Supplement to Colored Glass- 
ware of the Depression Era 
Springfield, Mo.: Glassbooks, 
1973, 96 pp., illus. 
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“Baron Stiegel Glassmaker and 
Mystery Man” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 9, April 21, 
1972, p. 15, illus. 


WILLEY, HAROLD E. 
Heisey’s Deep Plate Etching, 
Etched and Carved, Pressed and 
Blown, Handmade Glassware 
Newark, Ohio: Author?, 1973, 
40 pp. 


WILLIAMSBUBG, VIRGINIA. 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
FOUNDATION 
The Williamsburg Collection of 
Antique Furnishings 
Text by Carlisle Humelsine. 
Williamsburg, Va.: The Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation, 1973, 
120 pp., illus. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
HAGLEY MUSEUM 
Technological Innovation and 
the Decorative Arts; an Exhibi- 
tion ...co-sponsored by the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum 
Wilmington, Delaware: Eleu- 
thesian Mills-Hagley Founda- 
tion, Inc. 1973, 80 pp., illus. 
Glass: Blown and pressed pp. 
57-66. 


WILSON, BUDD 
“The Batsto Window Light Fac- 
tory Artifacts” 
The Archeological Society of 
New Jersey Bulletin, No. 29, Dec. 
1972, pp. 28-31, illus. 


WILSON, BUDD 
“The Batsto Window Light Fac- 
tory Excavation” 
The Archeological Society of 
New Jersey Bulletin, No. 27, Dec. 
1971, pp. 11-18, illus. 
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“Art Glass in America” 
Discovering Antiques, Issue 76, 
[1972], pp. 1806-1810, illus. 


WINTERMUTE, H. ODGEN 
“Wheeling Peach Blow and Rain- 
bow Mother of Pearl Satin” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury 
Uniontown, Pa.: E. G. Warman 
Publ., Inc., 1969, pp. 18-20 +, 


illus. 


WOLLETT, MARY, AND BILL 
“American Historical Glass” 
Hobbies, beginning 77, No. 11, 
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uing column dealing with Amer- 
ican historical glass. 


WRIGHT, WALDO CARLTON 
“Buttons” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 1, 
Jan. 1973, p. 29. 
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and Sunburst” 
Heisey News, 2, No. 2, Feb. 25, 
1973, p. 2 ff, illus. 
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JARS AND INSULATORS 


ANONYMOUS 
Avon 3 
San Francisco, California: West- 
ern World Publishers, 1973, 176 
pp., illus. Avon collectibles. 


“Avon Lists Discontinued Items 
for 1971” 

Collector's Weekly, 3, No. 148, 
July 18, 1972, pp. 8-9. 


“Bottle Club Federation Was 
Founded in 1969” 
Bottle News, 1, No. 6, Jan.-Feb. 
1973, pp. 26-27. 


“Colas, the Soft Drink Kings” 
Packaging Progress, 2, No. 2, 
n.d., pp. 10-11, illus. Cola bottles. 


“Dr. Bryan’s Delaware Bottles” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 12, June 2, 
1972, p. 3, illus. 


“Flask Honors Gardner” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 189, 
May 1, 1973, p. 9. Commemora- 
tive flask produced by Somers 
(Conn.) Bottle Club for Mr. Gard- 


ner. 
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“Fruit Jar Facts” 

Bottle News, 1, No. 6, Jan.-Feb. 
1973 through 2, No. 9, July-Aug. 
1973. Continuing column: Patent 
descriptions of fruit jars. 

“Insulator Patents” 

Bottle News, 1, No. 6, Jan.-Feb. 
1973, through 2, No. 9, July-Aug. 
1973. Continuing column. 

“Lake Dunmore Glass” 

Antiques Today, 1, No. 3, Sum- 
mer 1973, pp. 24-26. Vermont 
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“Lake Dunmore Glass” 

National Bottle Gazette, 2, No. 
11, April-May 1973, pp. 18-19. 

“Make Mine Milk” 

Antiques News, 3, No. 7, March 
24, 1972, p. 17. Milk bottles. 

“Nineteenth Century Techniques 
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illus. 
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illus. 
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Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 92, 
June 22, 1971, p. 14, illus. 


Most 


FOSTER, JOHN MORRILL 
Old Bottle Foster and His Glass 
Making Descendants 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: Keefer 
Printing Co., 1972, 104 pp., illus. 


FOUNTAIN, JOHN 
“Bottles Designed to Trap Flies” 
Bottle Gazette, 2, No. 12, June- 
July 1973, p. 14. 


FOURNIER, LOUIS A., AND CLARK, 

MARY MARGARETTE 

“Snuff Stuff’ 
The Federation of Historical 
Bottle Clubs Journal, 1, No. 2, 
Nov. 1973, pp. 15-36, illus. 


GOODELL, DONALD 
The American Bottle Collector’s 
Price Guide 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1973, 144 pp., illus. 


GRAVER, ELIZABETH 
“Medicine Show Highlights Meet- 
ing of Bottle Group” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 176, 
Jan. 30, 1973, p. 3, illus. 


HABERSCHILL, H. 

“Du Culot des bouteilles an- 
ciennes” 
Le Vieux Papier, No. 246, Oct. 
1972, pp. 417-420, illus. (in 
French) Bottoms of old bottles. 


HANSON, GARY C. 
The Handbook of American 
Bottles 
Atlanta, Georgia: Gary C. Han- 
son, 1971, 128 pp., illus. 


HARRISON, ELMER J. 
Modern Bottle Collector's Cat- 
alog 
Cheyenne, Wyoming: Elmer J. 
Harrison, 1971, 2nd ed., 64 pp., 


illus. 


HASTIN, BUD 
Bud Hastin’s Avon 
Encyclopedia 1972 
Kansas City: But Hastin Enter- 
prises, 1972, 208 pp., illus. 


Bottle 


HEITZ, HOWARD W. AND 
WILLBANKS, PATRICIA M. 
Opal Glass: Cosmetics and 
Drugs... 
Ashland, Oregon: H-W Publish- 
ing, 1971, 52 pp., illus. 


HERRON, GEORGE 
“Bottle Collecting in the Mid 
West” 
Mid-America Reporter, 2, No. 2, 
Feb. 1972, pp. 16-17, illus. 


HOLMES, DICK 
“Stolen From” 
The Antique Bottle Collectors 
of Colorado Inc., Jan. 1973, p. 5. 


HOWE, FLORENCE T. 
“Bottles Born to Be Broken” 
The Antiques Journal, 27, No. 9, 
Sept. 1972, p. 5, illus. Hand gre- 
nade fire extinguishers. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE 
“Baby Feeders: New Craze 
among Bottle Collectors” 
The Antiques Dealer, 25, No. 11, 
Feb. 1973, pp. 34-36, illus. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“Character Bottles Attract Collec- 
tors” 
The Third Antiques Treasury. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania: E. G. 
Warman Publishing, Inc., 1969, 
pp. 42-43 +, illus 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“Old Apothecary Mecca for Bottle 
Collector” 
Bottle News, 1, No. 6, Jan.-Feb. 
1973, pp. 4-7, illus. 


HUBBARD, CLARENCE T. 
“They Seek Unusual Food Jars” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 1, 
Jan. 1973, p. 36. 


JONES, VIVIAN 
“Insulators: Role in History” 
Collector’s Weekly, 3, No. 107, 
Oct. 5, 1971, p. 6, illus. 


KATH, VIVIAN S. 

“A Fruit Jar Forum” 

Mid-America Reporter, 1, No. 
1-12, 1971, 2, No. 1-12, 1972, 
illus. Continuing column. 


KATH, VIVIAN S. 
“Granny Kath’s Kitchen” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 10-12, 1973, 
illus. Continuing series on fruit 
jars. 


KENDRICK, GRACE 

“All About Bottles” 
Antiques Journal, 28, No. 3, 
March 1973, pp. 32-33, illus. Beer 
bottles. 
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KENDRICK, GRACE 
“All About Bottles” 
Antiques Journal, 28, No. 5, May 
1973. Bottle mouths and how 
formed. 


KENDRICK, GRACE 

“Bottle Collecting in the United 
States Today” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury. 
Uniontown, Pa.: E. G. Warman 
Publishing, Inc., 1969, pp. 4-7 +, 


illus. 


KROONEBEBRG, JOE 

“Bottles Which Will Never Be 
Sent to the Basement” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 10, Sept. 
1973, pp. 30-32, illus. Perfume 
bottles—European. 


KROONEBERG, JOE 
“European Drug Store Bottles” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 8, May-June 
1973, pp. 12-14, illus. 


LAING, TRUDY 
“The Pinnacle of Flasks” 
The Antiquity, 4, No. 5, May 
1972, p. 1, illus. Pikes Peak flask. 


LASHER, FAITH 
“Cream of the Bottle Crop” 
American Collector, 4, No. 10, 
Oct. 1973, pp. 21-22 ff. Miik bot- 


tles. 


LEFFINGWELL, B. H. 

“American Historical Flasks and 
Bottles” 
The Fourth Antiques Treasury. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania: E. G. 
Warman Publishing, Inc., 1969, 
pp. 70-71 +, illus. 


LEHNER, LOIS 
“Ohio Glass Houses” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 11, Oct. 1973, 
p. 23. 


LINCOLN, GERALD D. 
“Hartshorn Medicines” 
Bottle Gazette, 2, No. 12, June- 
July 1973, p. 3. 


LINDSAY, RALPH 
“Target Balls 
tables” 
Collector's Weekly, 4, No. 190, 
May 8, 1973, p. 1 +. 


Scarce Collec- 


MCKEARIN, HELEN 

“A Henry Clay and Other Flasks” 
Antiques, 104, No. 1, July 1973, 
pp. 84-87, illus. Three flasks 
made by Knox and McKee, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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MARKOTA, PECK AND AUDIE 
Cleaning Old Bottles by Machine 
North Highlands, California: 
Highlands Printing & Publishing 
Co., 1973, 22 pp. illus. 


MARKOTA, PECK AND AUDIE 
Western Blob Top Soda and 
Mineral Water Bottles 
Amador City, California: Antique 
and Hobby Publishing Co., 1971, 
106 pp., illus. 


NOBLE, BILL 
“The Ziegler Story” 
Botellas Antiquas de Tucson, 4, 
No. 8, March 1973, pp. 2-4, illus. 
Ziegler Soda and Bottling Works, 
Tucson 1899. 


O’CONNELL, ANNETTE 
“Bottles” 
The Antiques Journal, 27, No. 6, 
a 1972, p. 48. “Moses bot- 
tles”. 


O’CONNELL, ANNETTE 
“Bottles” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 5, 
May 1973, pp. 36-37, illus. Fig- 
ural bottles. 


PARKISON, ERN 
“*Polecat’ Details Hemingrays” 
Collectors News, 13, No. 1, May 
1972, p. 54, illus. History of 
Hemingray Insulators. 


PETERS, FRAN 
“On the Scent” 
The National Bottle Gazette, 2, 
No. 10, Feb.-March 1973, p. 3, 
illus. C.1910 perfume bottle. 


PoPE, M. I. 

“The History and Development of 
Insulators Used for Overhead 
Transmission Lines” 

Industrial Archaeclogy, 10, No. 
4, Nov. 1973, pp. 367-384, illus. 


PUCKHABER, BERNHARD 

“The Ten Most Wanted ‘Sara- 
togas’” 
The Federation of Historical 
Bottle Clubs Journal, 1, No. 2, 
Nov. 1973, pp. 3-7, illus. 


PUTNEY, ELAINE 
“Atterbury’s Duck Bottle” 
Somers Antique Bottle Club, 2, 
No. 14, April 1973, p. 6. Atterbury 
& Co., Pittsburgh. 


RODGER, WILLIAM 
“Putnam ‘Flint 
Founded 1852” 
Bottle Gazette, 2, No. 12, June- 
July 1973, p. 20. 


Glass Works 


RODRIGUES, ARLETA 
Fruit Jars Canister to Kerr 
Castro Valley, California: James 
Publications, [1971], 154 pp. 


SAUNDERS, SARA BRADFORD 
“Fruit Fars—Old and New” 
Hobbies, 77, No. 12, Feb. 1973, p. 
55 +. 


SAUNIER, BONNIE 
“Bottle Digging and Bottle Col- 
Bottles and Relics, 4, No. 1, Feb.- 
March 1973, pp. 26-27. 


SCHRODER, BILL 
800 Insulators 
Illustrated 
Paducah, Kentucky: Schroder’s 
Letter Shop, 1971, 68 pp.., illus. 


Priced and 


SELLARI, CARLO AND DoT 
Eastern Bottles, Price Guide, 
Vol. 4 
Dunedin, Florida: Area Printing 
Co., 1972, up, illus. 


SMITH, ELMER L. 
Bottles . . . A Sample of the 
Collectibles 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania: Applied 
Arts Publishers, 1971, p. 32, illus. 


STOUT, SANDRA 
“Bottles” 
The Antiques Journal, 27, No. 9, 
Sept. 1972, pp. 38-39, 53, illus. 
Liquor bottles c.1912, chiefly 
majolica, some glass. 


THOMPSON, FRANCES 
““History in Making’ Reflected 
in Bottles” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 11, Oct. 1973, 
p. 16. 


TIBBITTS, JOHN 
“On Insulators” 
Mid-America Reporter, 1, No. 
1-12, 1971, 2, No. 1-12, 1972. Con- 
tinuing column. 


TOMAS, NOEL E. 

“Early Glass Bottle 
turing in Connecticut” 
The Federation of Historical 
Bottle Clubs Journal 1, No. 2, 
Nov. 1973, pp. 34-38, illus. 


Manufac- 





TOULOUSE, JULIAN HARRISON 
“Glass Jelly Molds” 
Spinning Wheel, 29, No. 8, Oct. 
1973, p. 12 + 


TOULOUSE, JULIAN HARRISON 
A Three Hundred Year Evolution 
of a Bottle Design 
Typewritten article, 16 pp., illus. 


UMBERGER, ART AND JEWEL 
“Balsams are Balm for Some 
Weary Bottle Collectors” 
Bottle News, 2, No. 12, Dec. 
1973, pp. 14-15, illus. 


UMBERGER, ART AND JEWEL 
“Bottles” 
The Antiques Journal, 28, No. 
1-12, 1973. Continuing column. 


UMBERGER, ART AND JEWEL 
“The Spas of Saratoga” 
Spinning Wheel, 28, No. 3, April 
1872, pp. 24-26, illus. Bottles. 


UMBERGER, ART AND JEWEL 

“When Housewives Used Fruit 
Jars; Closures and Go-Withs”’ 
Antiques News, 3, No. 16, July 
28, 1972, pp. 1, 17, illus. 


UNITT, DORIS AND PETER 
Bottles in Canada 
Peterborough, Ontario: 
House, 1972, 240 pp. 


Clock 


VAUGHN, SEYMOUR 
“More Ithaca Drug Stores” 
The Applied Lip, 5, No. 9, Nov. 
1973, p. 5. Listings of drug stores 
for purpose of identifying drug 
store bottles. 


VAUGHN, SEYMOUR 
“West End Pharmacy Bottles, Ith- 
aca, N.Y.” 
The Applied Lip, 5, No. 2, Feb. 
1973, p. 7. 


Wappy, GEORGE 
“Bottles, Bottles Everywhere” 
Adirondack Life, 4, No. 1, Winter 
1973, pp. 24-27, illus. 


WARMAN, E.G. 
Bottle Collector's Treasury; A 
Collection of Information about 
Classic and Common Bottles 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania: E. G. 
Warman Publishing, Jan. 1972, 
79 pp., illus. 


WATSON, GEORGE 
Western Canadian Bottle Col- 
lecting 
Nanaimo, British Columbia: 
Evergreen Press, 1971, 74 pp. 


WATSON, RICHARD 
Supplement to Bitters Bottles 
Camden, New Jersey: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1968, 160 pp., 
illus. 


WEBB, VERNON 
Webb’s Book on Fruit Jars and 
Their Relatives 
n.p., n.d., c. 1972, up. 


WHITAKER, JUNE 
“Medicines Are a Start” 
Collector’s Weekly, 2, No. 70, Jan. 
19, 1971, p. 13, illus. 


WHITAKER, JUNE 
“Fruit Jar Collecting Sparks 
Hunter Instinct” 
Collector's Weekly, No. 86, May 
11, 1971, pp. 1, 3, illus. 


WHITE, JACKIE 
“Barber Bottles and Insurance” 
Antiques News, 3, No. 6, March 
10, 1972, p. 9, illus. 


Woop, MABEL C. 
Chemung County, New York, 
Bottles, Bottlers and _ Their 
Stories 
Elmira Heights, New York: 
Golos Publishing, 1973, 111 pp., 
illus. 


WOODWARD, N. R. 
The Glass Insulator in Amer- 
ica—1973 Report 
n.l., N. R. Woodward, 1973, 87 
pp., illus. 


ZUMWALT, BETTY 
“Pickles, East and West” 
The Federation of Historical 
Bottle Clubs Journal, 1, No. 2, 
Nov. 1973, pp. 11-12, illus. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


ANONYMOUS 
“Treasures at Cranbrook House” 
The Cranbrook Magazine, 4, No. 
2, Winter, 1973, pp. 12-13, illus. 
Rose-colored Orrefors plate. 


Howes, HELEN CLAIRE 
“Swedish Glass—Beauty and Util- 
ity” 
Design, 74, No. 5, Summer 1973, 
pp. 33-36. 


IITTALA GLASBRUKS 
Lasinpuhallusta littalassa Vus- 
desta 1881 
n.l., n.p., up, illus. (Folder—4 
folds) Historical review of the 
production of littala glassworks. 


LOOSE, REIDUN 
“Flasker & Buteljer” 
Nye Bonytt, No. 6, 1973, p. 71, 


illus. 


LUTTEMAN, HELENA 
“Glasets mastare” 
Form, 69, No. 551, Aug./Sept. 
1973, pp. 138-139, illus. Edward 
Hald and Orrefors. 


SCHLUTER, MOGENS 
Glashandvaerk i Danmark 
Copenhagen: Lindhardt og 
Ringhof, 1963, 96 pp., illus. 
History of Danish Glassworks 
(English Summary pp. 92-96) 


SWEED, PHYLLIS 
“Swedish Glass: A Blend of Art- 
ists and Artisans” 
Gift & Decorative Accessories, 
74, No. 10, Oct. 1973, pp. 62-63, 
138, 140, 142-148, illus. 


SOUTH AND EAST ASIAN 


BALL, BERENICE 
“One Chinese Snuff Bottle” 
National Antiques Review, 5, No. 
5, Nov. 1973, pp. 25-25, cover, 
illus. 


CHU, ARTHUR AND CHU, GRACE 
Oriental Antiques and Col- 
lectibles—A Guide 
New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1973, 248 pp. Peking Glass 
pp. 129-137, Beads pp. 138-147. 


BOMBAY. MAHARASHTRA CENSUS 
OFFICE 
Census of India 1961, 10, Part 
7-A (6-7), 42 pp., illus. 
Handicrafts in Maharashtra. 
Silversmithy at Hupari and glass 
bangles at Tarapur. 
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IWATA, TOSHICHI 
Garasu no Kogei 
dustrial Arts) 
Tokyo: Kodamsha Ltd., 1972, 173 
pp. 


(Glass In- 


KLITZ, J. M. 
“Glass Snuff Bottles” 
The Snuff Bottle Collector, No.7, 
Jan. 1973, pp. 2-9, illus. 


Moss, HUGH M. 
“The Yeh Family” 
The Snuff Bottle Collector, No. 
7, Jan. 1973, pp. 12-26. 


OKUMURA, HIDEO 

“Objects Discovered from the 
Tomb of Fumi no Nemaro (at 
Haibara-Machi, Uda-gun, Nara- 
ken) (II)” 
Museum (Tokyo) No. 273, Dec. 
1973, pp. 4-18, illus. (in Japa- 
nese; illustration captions in En- 
glish in “Contents”’) Detailed dis- 
cussion and illustration of a glass 
cinerary urn (National Treasure) 
interred in 707 A. D. 


ROBINSON, B. W. 
Chinese Cloisonné Enamels 
London: Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1972, up, illus. 


TAEKO, HATANAKA 
“Meiji—Taisho no Kaki 
mochi no Garasu-ki” 
(Glass dishes of the Meiji and 
Taisho eras [1868-1926] for sum- 
mertime use of ice) Shiko, No. 
448, cover + pp. 42-51, illus. 


Kori- 


YOSHIMIZU, TSUNEO 

“The Green Glass Cinerary Um 
for Fumi no Nemaro and the 
Green Glass Cinerary Um Exca- 
vated at Miyajidake Jinja” 
Kokogaku Zasski, 57, No. 2, Nov. 
1971, pp. 56-69, illus. (in Japa- 
nese; abstract in English pp. 3-4). 


MODERN 
Art Nouveau 


ANONYMOUS 
“Dono di vetri di Maurice Marinot 
al Museo Vetrario di Murano” 
Bollettino dei Musei Civici Vene- 
ziani, 17, No. 3-4, 1972, pp. 
47-50, illus. 
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BERLIN. KUNSTGEWERBEMUSEUM. 
20er Jahre Neuerwerbungen 
(Edited by Barbara Mundt) Ber- 
lin: 1972, up, illus. 


BRUNHAMMER, YVONNE 
“Suite 1900: les Verreries d’Emile 
Gallé” 
Plaisir de France, No. 405, Dec. 
1972—Jan. 1973, pp. 54-59, illus. 


CHAUMEIL, GUILLAUME 

“The Rebirth of Millefiore at Bac- 
carat” 
Readings in Glass History, No. 3, 
Jan. 1974, pp. 86-89, ed. by Anita 
Engels. (Rpt. from the Bulletin of 
the Paperweight Collectors’ Asso- 
ciation, June 1965) 


CROWET, ANNE-MARIE GILLION 
“Suite 1900: I’Ecole de Nancy a 
Bruxelles” 
Plaisir de France, No. 405, Dec. 
1972—Jan. 1973, pp. 48-53, illus. 


DARMSTADT. HESSISCHES 
LANDESMUSEUM 
Jugendstil (from the Collection of 
Prince Ludwig von Hessen und 
bei Rhein at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London) Editor, Carl 
Heller. 
Darmstadt: 1972, illus. 


DUSSELDORF. KUNSTMUSEUM. 
Sammlung Barlach Heuer: 
Glaser des Jugendstils. (text by 
Wend von Kalnein) 

Diisseldorf: Kunstmuseum, 1972, 
up, illus. 


FOURNY, ANNE 

“A Propos de Gallé: ce que vous 
souhaitez savoir” 
Plaisir de France, No. 405, Dec. 
1972—Jan. 1973, pp. 72-73, illus. 
Where to buy, document Gallé 
glass. 


GARNER, PHILIPPE 
“Nature Captured in Glass: The 
Work of Emile Gallé” 
Country Life, 154, No. 3980, Oct. 
4, 1973, pp. 1008-1009, illus. 


HILSCHENZ, HELGA 

Das Glas des Jugendstils— 
Katalog der Sammlung Hentrich 
im Kunstmuseum Diisseldorf 
Munich: Prestel-Verlag, 1973, 
535 pp., illus. Reviewed: Sem- 
bach, Klaus-Jiirgen, Du, 391, Sep- 
tember 1973, p. 670. 


Koos, JUDITH 
“A Magyar art nouveau tivegek” 
Miivészettérténeti Ertesité, No. 
1, 1971, pp. 31-37, illus. 


MALONEY, JOHN 
“Gallé and His Glass” 
American Collector, 4, No. 1, Jan. 
1973, p. 1 ff., illus. 


OSWLEY, DAVID T. 
“Emile Gallé: Poet in Glass” 
Carnegie Magazine, 45, 1971, pp. 
141-144, illus. 


VAIZEY, MARINA 

“The Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Walker: Part 2” 
The Connoisseur, 182, No. 734, 
April 1973, pp. 231-242, illus. 
Marinot glass. 


MODERN 
Art Deco 


CHICAGO. THE BERGMAN 
GALLERY AND THE RENAISSANCE 
SOCIETY (AT) THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 
Art Deco; Trends in Design 
Chicago: Bergman and Renais- 
sance Society, 1973, 4 up., illus. 


DURET-ROBERT, FRANCOIS 
“Francois Décorchement” 
Connaissance des Arts, 256, June 
1973, pp. 131-140, illus. 


GARNER, PHILIPPE 
“Exploring Art Deco” 
The Antique Dealer & Collectors 
Guide, Feb. 1973, pp. 80-85, 
illus. Glass of Navarre, Lalique, 
Rousseau, etc. 


CONTEMPORARY 
(Post 1945) 


ANONYMOUS 
“Arbeidsplass av glass” 
Nye Bonytt, No. 1, 1973, pp. 
18-19, illus. Plate glass used in 
home furnishings. 





“Cok Comu” 

Cakéme Priatelov, No. 4, 1973, 
p. 30, illus. Moser glasses—con- 
temporary. 

“Creative Glass” 

Gifts & Decorative Accessories, 
74, No. 2, Feb. 1973, p. 42. 

“Glass Art  Gallery—Michael 
Cohn” 

Glass Art, 1, No. 4, Aug. 1973, 
pp. 5-9, illus. 

“Glasschliff im sakralen Raum” 
Glasforum, J. 23, No. 6, Nov.- 
Dec. 1973, pp. 36-37, illus. Con- 
temporary church glass. 

“Glass Registry 1973” 

Glass Art, Dec. 1973, pp. 4-46, 
illus. Entire issue devoted to a 
listing of contemporary artists 
with illus. of their works. 

“A New Look for the Ancient Me- 
dium of Glass” 

Interiors, 132, No. 7, Feb. 1973, 
p. 6 ff, illus. “American Glass 
Now” exhibition. 

“Over Hill and Dale with Glass- 
blowing” 

Craft Horizons, 33, No. 4, Aug. 
1973, p. 5, illus. 


ADLEROVA, ALENA 
“The Double Jubilee of Ludvika 
Smrékova” 
Glass Review, 28, Feb. 1973, p. 2, 


illus. 


AMES, IOWA. IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Glass ’73 
Ames, Iowa: 1973, up, illus. Work 
of Billeci, Brejcha, Littleton, 
Marcus, McGlauchlin, Myers. 


ARTHAUD, CLAUDE 
“Mes flacons a parfums” 
Connaissance des Arts, No. 255, 
May 1973, pp. 94-99. Modern per- 
fume flasks in a private collec- 
tion. 


BARATTE, J. AND OTHERS 
“International Glass Sculpture” 
Glass Art, 1, No. 5, Oct. 1973, pp. 
18-28, illus. A review of an exhibi- 
tion held at Lowe Art Museum, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


BINGHAM, J. AND BRONSTEN, A. 
“Shorty” 
(Everett Finley, gaffer at Blenko) 
Glass Art, 1, No. 5, Oct. 1973, pp. 
10-15, illus. 


BRNO. MORAVSKEHO 

UMLECKOPRUMYSLOVEHO MUZEA 

V BRNE 
Metamorfoézy skla. Prehildka sou- 
tasné Ceskoslovenské sklenéné 
plastiky (Edited by _ Jitina 
Medkova and FrantiSek Stehlik). 
Brno: Moravska galerie, 1973. (in 
Czech; abstract in Russian, 
English, German) Contemporary 
glass sculpture. 


COLOGNE. 

KUNSTGEWERBEMUSEUM 
(Exhibited also: Darmstadt, Hes- 
sisches landesmuseum; Munich, 
Die Neue Sammlung: Hannover, 
Kestner-Museum) 
Wilhelm Wagenfeld 50 Jahre 
Mitarbeit in Fabriken (Text by 
Brigitte Klesse) Koln: Kolnische 
Verlagsdruckerei GmbH., 1973, 
134 pp., illus. 


COLOGNE. KUNSTHAUS AM 

MUSEUM 
Glas Heute 
Niederer) 
Koln: Kunsthaus am Museum, 
1973, up, illus. Work of 13 
contemporary designers. 


(Text by Robert 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA. LOWE 
ART MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI 
International Glass Sculpture 
(Edited by Paul E. Thompson) 
Coral Gables, Florida: Lowe Art 
Museum, 1973, 53., illus. 


DoBova, M. M. 

“Glavnyi khudozhnik—organiza- 
tor, rukovoditelv, tvorets” 
Steklo n Keramika, No. 11, Nov. 
1973, pp. 33-34, illus. (In Rus- 
sian; English title, “The Chief 
Artist—an Organizer, Manager 
and Creator”). Current practices 
in Soviet glass industry. 


GEORGE, DIANE 
“The Decade: Glass” 
Craft Horizons, 33, No. 1, Feb. 
1973, pp. 30-39, illus. 


GOLDSCHMIT, W. AND WIRTH, G. 
“Fred und Annelies Stelzig. Aus 
Atelier und Werkstatt” 
Werk Kunst, 34, No. 1, 1972, pp. 
2-37, illus. Two artists who work 
in glass, wood, wallhangings, etc. 


GUALTERI, FRANCA SANTI 
“Mettiamosu casa insieme: Set- 
ting up House” 
Supplemento alla Rivista Abi- 
tare: Abitares monthly supple- 
ment 5, Lamps, No. 117-118 
Aug.-Sept. 1973, pp. 26, xvii, 
illus. Pictures and description in 
English of contemporary lamps 
available in Italy. 


HARTMAN, MARTI 
“Glass Art Gallery: Ron Cooper” 
Glass Art, 1, No. 5, Oct. 1973, pp. 
5-9, illus. 


HAVEL, ROBERT 

“New Artistic Glass from the Bo- 
hemia Glassworks at Podébrady” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 12, Dec. 
1973, pp. 15-18, illus. 


HERDER, ERIK DE 
“A Visit to Le Verrerie Le Pontil” 
Glass Art, 1, No. 5, Oct. 1973, pp. 
38-43, illus. 


HEYNOLD-VON GRAEFE, BLIDA 
“Ivka Matina, eine jugoslawische 
Primitive” 
die Kunst, 65, No. 4, April 1973, 
p. 207. Contemporary—reverse 
painting. 


HOFMEISTEROVA, JANA 
“Jan Gabrhel—Artist at the Bohe- 
mian Crystal Glassworks at 
Chlum U Tréboné” 
Glass Review, 28, No. 1, 1973, 
pp. 13-17, illus. 


HOFMEISTEROVA, JANA 
“Josef Soukup” 
Glass Review, 28, July 1973, pp. 
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